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If you put a year’s copy of BOYS’ LIFE—12 big numbers—into books, 
you’d have approximately: 


24 regular size books with 
stories, articles and departments 


and 
illustrations 
AND—this does not count the hundreds 
of interesting pages of advertising! 


— “‘Pardners’’ by Mather Brooks 
“*The Black Avenger’’ by Archibald Rutledge 
‘The Courage of Lieut. Cole’? by Mather Brooks 
“‘Grand Spring Opening’’ by Zoe Hartman 
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Hari, the Jungle Lad “Hi Grdinpus’ Christmas Tree’”’ by Frank Farrington 
by D. G. Mukerji ‘“‘Tomgués of Flame’’ by James H. Hull 
“The Drifting Signal’’ by C. T. Jackson 
s 99 
‘‘The Cruise of the Cuttlefish “Lost Spear Head Lode” by J. T. Kescel 
“*The Night Alarm”’ by J. T. Kescel 
‘The Lantern of Diogenes’’ by Wm. Joseph Lancaster 
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‘ce ® ° 9 ‘The Mustang of Madman’s Gap’”’ by E. Waldo Long 
Westy Martin, First Class “Brief but Lasting’? by Mather Brooks 
by Percy K. Fitzhugh a. | -—~[_recees of Chuck Terry’’ by Frank 
. Pierce 
‘‘The House by the Gate’’ “That Deg” by E. Mucchamp 
“Even up” by G. P. Marquis 
by Nels Leroy Jorgenson “The Cat Came Back”’ by F. J. Rigney 
““Scouting in Science”’ ries of articles 
‘6 e,e ” g a series 
The Quest of the Golden Cities “The Professional’’ by Earl R. Silvers 
by George ‘. Knapp “‘Cornered”’ by Barry Scobee 
yi “The Night Watch at Waverly’’ by Dennis Stovall 
“Envenored Guards’’ by Paul L. Anderson ‘*Me and the Portegee Both’”’ by Arthur Gordon 
‘*The Red Bee’’ by Merritt P. Allen The Radio Tower 
“‘Runnig’ Wilde’’ by Ralph H. Barbour Pops of Popular Science 
“The b Horned Moose’’ by John Beames The World Brotherhood of Boys 
“BristJes, Surmamed Hedgehog’’ by Fred Berthoud Photographic Contest 
‘The ffest Flight’’ by Rex V. Bixby Think and Grin 
“Kegp tea and Flying Speed”’ by Thomp- What the World Is Doing, by A. R. W. Mackreth 
on Burtis 


National Council News 
**How To Do It”’ by “‘Skipper Gidney”’ 
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@recrow Island’’ by Russell Gordon tL ster 
‘*Tp the Victor the Spoils’’ by Arthur Chapman 
“*Bhe Fire That Failed’’ by John L. Considine 
y eese & Spaghetti’? by George Cawthorne 

His Own Breed”’ by Harrison Conrard 

‘Stories of Famous Athletes’? by Walter Camp 
**How to Keep Fit’’ by Dr. George J. Fisher 
“Pancho of the Knife’’ by Irving Crump 
“‘Ted Blackman, Camper”’ by Allen Curtis 
‘“‘Mathematics According to Fritz’’ by Fred R. Coe 
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"Tt BSE AIR I$ FULL OF THINGS YOU SHOULDN‘*T MI88°*° 


Get ready now for 
summer radio 


Your radio batteries have served you well and faithfully over 
the long winter months. Now a great radio summer is at hand. 
j To enjoy summer radio at its best, equip your receiver with 
the best batteries you can get. Put in ngwW Eveready Radio 
“B” Batteries and see what wonderful, Igng-lived service they 
will give. 

Made especially for radio use, Exeready ““B” Batteries will 
operate the loud speaker at maximfm volume for long or short 
periods, depending on how rapiflly the current is taken gut of 
them. Packed full of pep ang punch and go, Eveready “B” 
Batteries pour out their pofer the moment you turn on the 
tubes. Scientifically madefor long-lived radio service, the cells 
renew their vitality wen idle—responding instantly with 
fresh vigor. 

Eveready “B” Nof767 is the standard amplifier “B*Battery, 
and gives 45 poweftul, dependable, zippy volts. Five sturdy 
Fahnestock Clipg/make this big “B” Battery available for soft 
detector tube yfe as well—varying the voltage from 161% to 
224 as requiged. 

Insist onfEveready “B” Batteries, remembering that they 
are the prgfuct of thirty years of experience and know-how in 
battery pfaking. Designed and made under the supervision of 
the fingSt electrochemical laboratory known to science, the 
qualit# and efficiency of Eveready Radio Batteries are assured. 
For fnaximum battery economy and service buy Eveready 
Ragio Batteries—they last longer. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
Nationa Carson Company, Inc., New York—San Francisco 


Headquarters for Radio Battery Information 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 














































Informative and money-saving booklets on radio batteries sent free on request. If you 
have any questions regarding radio batteries, write to G. C. Furness, Manager, Radio 
Division, National Carbon Company, Inc., 114 Thompson Avenue, Long Island City, N.Y. 







Eveready 
6volt Storage 
“A” Battery 







No. 766 “B™ Battery 2234 
volts. Six Fahnestock 
Spring Clip Connectors 









No. 767 “B” Battery 
45 volts. Variable taps 
Fabnestock Clips 
















ads No. 9111 No. 771 “C” ° S 
Eveready Radio“ A" Battery. Clarifies 
No. 764 The Space Dry Cell. The best tone and prolongs 
Saver. Vertical 224 battery for use with “B” Battery life 
volt “B” Battery dry cell tubes -_ they last longer 









































HEROES OF TO-DAY 
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Scout William D. McCarthy of Troop No. 66, 
Denver, Colo., is very proud of his Silver 
Medal for Heroism, but no more so than his 
younger brother, whose life William saved. 


The two boys with several others were walk- 
ing along the bank of a swiftly-moving river. 
Suddenly the bank caved and the. younger 
McCarthy was carried with it into the swirling 
stream. William jumped to the rescue, but 
because of the swiftness of the current and 
the high banks had difficulty in saving his 
brother’s life. He saved the boy, however, 
and with the aid of a physician the youth 
was revived, 





The Remington Arms x 
Company presents the 
Remington award for 
Heroism—a Scout Si 
Knife with shield en- 
graved as above — to 
each winner of the 

Heroism Medal a 
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Here’s the Bird for K. P.— | 
the REMINGTON OFFICIAL SCOUT KNIFE } 


After K. P. Comes Target Practice 
With Your Remington Rifle 
Whether it’s target practice to qualify for # 


your Merit Badge or picking off a muskrat, 
everybody likes toimprove hismarksmanship. 





SCOUT WILLIAM D. McCARTHY 
Troop No. 66, Denver, Colo. : 
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Put him to work—he’s rearin’ to go. 


Peeling potatoes, slicing bacon, whittling 
shavings for the fire, snipping into canne 
goods, opening bottles, tightening up screw: 














A dozen times a day you'll need yo Fun every day with a Remington .22— a 
Remington “Official Knife—Boy Scouts gf built with a// the Remington accuracy and 
America”—the all-purpose camp knife. faithfulness. 
Remington has so worked year after year Ps 


Made of Remington Steel, up to the rifle- 
maker’s standards of mechanical acc¢- 
racy and quality—and that says a lot. 


that people put full dependence in Rem- 
ington products—and that’s a record worth 


earning. M 


Remington Arms Co., Inc., New York City 
Established 1816 y 


It’s areal knife for real out-of-dodr fello 


A knife that you will be proud taown ahd 
proud to carry on every troop hike r camp- RS 3333 























ing trip. Remington “ Official 
Knife — Boy Scouts 4 
of America’”’ 
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Mod. . . al 
el 12 Repeating Rifle THE. AUTHORITY 1 FIRE ARMS, AMMUNITION Ano CUTLERY F 

Shoots .22 Short, .22 Long and 4 

22 Long Rifle Cartridges Also Makers of Remington Cash Registers 
Write for circular a 











© 1924, B. A. Co., tne. 
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HEN the Presi- <a 
dent of the United | 


States interrupts his 
work to talk to boys of 
America, surely all boys will 
stand still and listen. On 
March 20th, a delegation of 
boys from different parts of 
the Country, grouped about 
President Coolidge, heard 
what the Chief Executive of 
the Nation considers essen- 
tial in the boy who desires , 
to become a worthy citizen. 
It is evident that our Coun- 
try is waking up to the fact 
that its boys are its great- 
est asset when the Head 
of the Nation ignores the 
passage of time in order to 
prolong a conversation with 
the delegation of boys who 
had come to hear his ac- 
ceptance of an invitation 
to be the Honorary Presi- 
dent of a National Boys’ 
Week Movement. 

Mr. Coolidge is the first 
President in many years to 
bring boys of school age 
into the White House with 
him. He is Honorary Pres- 
ident of the Boy Scouts of 
America, an office which he 
accepted with earnestness and 
enthusiasm. In his talk with this 
group he displayed an intense 
interest in boys. He spoke with 
them familiarly and individu- 
ally. He asked them about 
their homes and parents. He 
told them intimately about his 
own boyhood and how, when he 
became a man, he understood 
the wisdom of his grandmoth- 
ers advice to him as a boy to 
respect and obey his mother. 

“The boy is the father of 
the man,” said the President. 





National Boys’ Week Program 
April 27—May 3 

The National Boys’ Week Committee consists of eminent representatives 
of Nalional organizations working for and with boys. Mr. Walter W. Head, 
of Omaha, Member of the Executive Board of the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, is Chairman; Mr. William Lewis Butcher, of New York, 
is Secretary. The Week will be celebrated in all American cities and in many 
smaller places, as well as in Canada and South America. _There will be Parades, 
Entertainments, Father and Son Banquets, Field Days, Public Meetings. The 
Program by days, as announced by the Committee, follows: 

April 27, Sunday—Boys’ day in churches. 

April 28, Monday—Boys’ day in school. 

April 29, Tuesday—Boys’ day in industry and citizenship. 

April 30, Wednesday—Boys’ day in entertainment and athletics. 

May 1, Thursday—Boys’ loyalty day. 

May 2, Friday—Boys’ day at home. 

May 3, Saturday—Boys’ day out of doors. 

%? 


Slogan for the Week: ‘‘Boys—A Nation’s Greatest Asset. 




















<Speaks to Boys 


—————— 


© Uuderwood & Underwood 


**Remember that when you 
grow up you will be about 
the same kind of man as 
you are a boy. You do not 
need to rob yourself of your 
boyhood, but you can take 
your pleasures in a manly 
way.” 

That is the modern stand- 
ard for Boyhood, to make 
play count for physical fit- 
ness, mental alertness and 
moral straightness, in or- 
der that play-time, as well 
as school-time, shall help in 
the preparation for Citi- 
zenship. 

President Coolidge knows 
boys. He has two of his 
own, as he reminded these 
boys. He knows that boys 
are looking ahead to man- 
hood. ‘‘You will find when 
you grow up,” he. said, 
**that the things you learn 
now will be the things you 
must know then. You will 
have to obey the Laws, and 
that is why it is important 
for you to learn the lesson 
of obedience now. 

*““Remember that this is 
your Country, and the 
Country will be what you 
make it. I think . it’ was 
President McKinley who said, 
‘A boy doesn’t amount to 





anything unless he is good 
to his mother.’ I have two 
boys of my own. I told 


them there are only two things 
necessary in a boy—to work 
hard and to behave himself. If 
every boy will do that there 
will not be any doubt for the 
future of this Country. I will 
be glad to be Honorary Chair- 
man of the National Boys’ 
Week Movement.” 











ILL, my Kikuyu gunbearer, stopped short and _ held 
up his cane as a signal for caution. For five hours 
he had followed the trail through the African jungle, 
seeming neither to lose nor gain on the two old bull 

elephants whose spoor he had detected early in the day. We 
were in a big feeding-ground and the elephant tracks wound 
round and round and crossed and recrossed in a bewildering 
maze, and I had told the little Kikuyu to follow this trail more 
to test his ability as a tracker than because I thought he 
would be able to hold it through this section where the coun- 
try was all trodden down by the going and coming of numerous 
herds. 

But I had calculated without Bill. Not twenty feet from us 
stood the two old bulls. They had not heard nor scented us 
and for an uncomfortable second or two I peered at them fron 
the shelter of a dense bush—ample time to realize the awkward- 
ness of the situation we had blundered into. 

I had no desire to kill an elephant unless it was such an 
unusually fine specimen as would be suited for my museun 
group, but I also had no desire to have an elephant kill me, 
and with two of them as close as if we had been gathered 
comfortably together in the living-room of a New York 
apartment, with nothing between us but a screen of branches 
and leaves, I could take no chances. 

I was still hesitating, trying to persuade myself to shoot 
only on condition that the ivories seemed to justify it, when 
one bull thrust his trunk out toward me so that I could nearly 
touch it with the gun barrels. The movement may have been 
merely an attempt to catch my wind, but it made my position 
even more uncomfortable. I caught one glimpse of a big tusk 
and fired into his ugly, wrinkled neck. He swung about and 
bolted—whether more from pain or from fright I did not stop 
to think for the second old bull remained to be reckoned with. 
Apparently he knew the language of the rifle and was taking 
no risk for he followed the example of his retreating comrade, 
leaving Bill and me to exchange relieved glances. 

I followed the two elephants for a distance of about a hun- 
dred yards. Once more, the wounded bull caught our wind, 
turned to face us and started in our direction. I took aim this 
time, but did not need to fire, for, spreading his front legs to 
brace himself, he drooped and sank to the ground dead. My 
bullet had, I think, cut the jugular vein so that internal bleed- 
ing made an end of him. It had been a chance shot, but it was 
fired at very close range, and so was more effective than such 
shots usually are. 








THE BETTER PART OF VALOR 
These elephants looked Mr. Akeley over and then decided to 


decamp. 





A COW ELEPHANT 





esca pes. 


African game. 


The Editors. 
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Elephant! 


By Carl EF. AKeley 
Drawing by Lynn Bogue Hunt 


Mr. Akeley, who was formerly connected with the Field Museum in Chicago, is an important member 
of the staff of the American Museum of Natural History, where he is now engaged in preparing mounted 
animal exhibits for a new wing to be called “‘ African Hall.” He has made many visits to Africa to secure 
specimens of African animals for these two museums. He does not hunt game for pleasure, but only in 
order that the world may profit by the information and specimens he brings back. 

His numerous expeditions have been filled with adventure, and several times he has been very nearly 
killed by wild animals. In the following article he describes one of the most thrilling of these narrow 


Mr. Akeley has hunted elephants, lions, rhinoceros, leopards, gorillas, and many other varieties of 
In this and several later articles he will describ€ his experiences with some of them.— 





COGITATES ABOUT 
CHARGING 

Then she charged 
and was killed at 
twenty-five feet by Mr. 
Akeley’s companion 
while Mr. Akeley took 
this picture. 





A LOAD OF ELE- 
PHANT SKINS FOR 
THE PORTERS 

Mr. Akeley never 
hunts “for pleasure.” 
The only reason he 
hunts ts in order to 
study wild animals 
and to secure spect- 
mens for the Amer- 
ican Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New 





They had just turned tail when he snapped this picture. 


York. 





MR. AKELEY'’S PET MONKEY AND ITS NURSE 
Native help is cheap in Central Africa, so the monkey had 
a boy to attend to its wants. 


There is no way to tell a man who has not had the sensation 
how big that elephant looked as he approached with ears 
cocked and trunk outstretched as if to grab me. 

Some years later in a hotel in Nairobi I had occasion to 
recall how lucky I had been.in my encounter with Bill’s 
bull. There I sat down with three men who had been picked 
up by elephants, thrown from their trunks, and. yet had lived 
to tell the tale. Outram saved himself by outwitting the old 
fellow who attacked him. He had the beast down and made 
an approach, supposing the elephant was done for. Suddenly 
the animal rose, rushed at him, grabbed him in its trunk and 
threw him into the high grass. The elephant followed, but 
paused to trample his pith helmet in the ground and Outram 








took advantage of that interval to get right under the elephants 
tail. There he stuck while his baffled tormentor wheeled and 
circled about in a vain attempt to locate him. Outram was 
growing more and more faint from his injuries but by the 
time he had to give up and dive back into the tall grass, his 
companion was able to take stocx of the situation and kill 
the elephant. 


UTCHINSON’S tale was quite similar. His elephant 

caught him in the same way, wiped up the ground with 

him, and then threw him, but he too had presence of mind 

enough to mix himself up in the animal’s legs until his gunboy 
could begin firing. 

The angry beast that caught Black more nearly carried 
cut his scheme. The method of attack was the same, but 
when the elephant threw him, Black landed in a bush that 
broke his fall. The elephant followed and stepped on him, 
returning two or three times for a final trample, but the same 
bush served as a cushion and saved Black’s life. 

I believe the elephant’s trunk is the most remarkable 
appendage in the animal kingdom. Man’s arm is notable 
because it may be swung about in any direction from the 
shoulder, but the elephant’s trunk may be twisted and turned 
in any direction at any point in its entire length and is just 
as powerful in one position as in another. It is without bone 
a great flexible cable of muscles and sinew, so tough that the 
sharpest knife will scarcely cut it. It is so delicate that he 
may pluck with it the tenderest blade of grass, yet so strong 
that he may lift a tree weighing a ton with it and throw it 
easily. With his great height and short, thick neck the ele- 
phant would be in a bad way when it came to feeding himself 
were it not for his trunk, but with it he may reach the choicest 
morsel on the ground or in the tree tops, and strip a whole 
forest of bark and branches if his appetite demands. With it 
he conducts the most extraordinary smelling operations and 
with it, as the stories I have just related testify, he occasionally 
fights. 

Because the animal has something like a fair chance in 
the match, elephant-hunting unlike a good deal of the 
shooting that is done in the name of sport always seems to 
me a legitimate game. An animal who wields a pair of weapons 
each one of which may weigh as much as the average man, with 
a force engendered by several tons of brute strength and with 
an agility and a sagacity not to be rivalled by any other beast 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


of his size to-day, is a worthy opponent for any sportsman. 
{nd elephant hunting is a game that does not pall, because 
the elephant is such a wise old bird that he never permits the 
hunter to learn all the tricks and turns he uses in playing it. 
Gradually the white man and the white man’s rifles are getting 
the better of old Tembo, as the Swahilis call him. That much 
may be inferred from his gradual retreat before the advance of 
the white man’s civilization. But the African elephant fre- 


quently has his innings and when he does get things hisown way, . 


he winds up the episode with a dramatic flourish of trunk and 
tusks that the most spectacular handling of a gun cannot rival. 


HERE are moments in the experience of every elephant 
hunter—to put it mildly, moments of suspense—when his 
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HOW STRONG IS AN ELEPHANT? 
One pulled this tree down in order to feed on the foliage 
wits and skill with a rifle are matched against the elephant’s 
wits and tremendous strength. Of course, I’m not completely 
able to put myself in the elephant’s place and imagine his 
feelings when at such times he faces the gun, but I feel pretty 
sure that the man is handicapped when he confronts a charg- 
ing elephant by his own state of mind. He knows he has 
‘ricyed the fight.” He knows he is the intruder. And he 
has a guilty feeling which creates in him a demoralizing fear 
that could never affect one who enters a struggle with an 
absolute conviction of right. If a man can keep his head, he 
has more than half a chance. On the other hand, when an 
elephant once gets a man, the probabilities are that there will 

be no need for the services of a doctor. 
But this isn’t always so. I’m here to-day to testify to that. 
There is no older contest on earth than the game of elephant 
hunting and there is none with a more romantic history. The 
elephants’ claim to aristocracy was established before the 
dawn of history when their ancestors’ portraits were painted 


by Cro-magnon man on the walls of the caverns 
of southern France. Probably even then the con- 
test had begun. Egyptian kings fifteen hundred 
years before Christ were recording in their inscrip- 
tions the numbers of tusks brought home from 
their elephant hunts. 
Indian rulers were 
taking elephants 
alive for use as 
beasts of burden and 
as war steeds in the 
days of Alexander the Great. Brown-skinned 
natives from time immemorial have trapped 
old Tembo for his flesh and for his tusks, and 
ivory traders of every nationality have followed 
and to-day are following the trails of the Congo. 

Man has not played this elephant- 
hunting game for centuries without learn- 
ing its A B C’s. There are many pro- 
fessional hunters in Africa who have 
become very skilful in killing elephants and 
in escaping being killed by them, and it was 
with one of these professionals that I did my 
first tracking. He was a real hunter and he 
taught me everything that one man can 
teach another about this game of hunt- 


A MOUNTED GROUP IN THE MUSEUM 


Mr. Akeley killed the big bull elephant in this group, and then 
yseum of Natural His- 
tory. One of the big elephant’s tuskSetghs’To8-pounds and the 


mounted all of them-for the American 


other 112. 















BEING CARRIED THROUGH THE JUNGLE 
After being almost killed by an elephant Mr. Akeley was carried back to 
Mairobi. This picture was taken as he was being carried through the jungle 


after the elephant’s attack. 





HOW FAR CAN YOU 
SEE AN 
ELEPHANT? 

Sometimes it ts ex- 
ceedingly difficult to 
see even so huge a 
thing as an elephant 
when he is inthe 
dense jungle. This 
photograph shows how 
difficult it ts to see 
them except when one 
ts very close. Even 
here the jungle screens 
most of him. 





i. . * me! 
A BIG FELLOW IN THE JUNGLE 


ing elephants, but it did not take 
me long to discover that under his 
tutelage my schooling was only begun. 
Most of the essentials in hunting an 
animal as intelligent as the elephant 
belong in the category of things that 
can be learned only by experience. 

Moreover, there is a whole lot to 
learn about an elephant besides how to 
kill him. An elephant alive is vastly 
more interesting than an _ elephant 
dead, and my object in going into the 
jungles of Africa was not to kill, but to 
make the acquaintance of the live, wild 
elephant in his jungle home. I have 
studied him for months at a time in 
every way I could, on the plains, in the 
forests, on the mountain sides, and I 
have reached the conclusion that the 
professional hunter has missed half 
the excitement, half the interest and 
half the sport of his own game, and that 
ot all the wild animals on this earth 
to-day the African elephant is the most 
fascinating. 


TEVERTHELESS the student of 
animal nature has to knew how to 
handle his elephant-gun, and frequently 
when he least expects it, is forced to use it. 
The vast expanse of hide of an 
African elephant would seem to make 
him as easy a mark as the proverbial 
barn door. As a matter of fact, there 
are only three vulnerable points in his 
great body. If you can hit an elephant’s 
vertebre and break his back, you can 
kill him. You can kill him by hitting 
his brain or by hitting his heart. A 
bullet anywhere else probably will not 
hurt him much, and the brain and heart 
shots are the only safe bets—even then, 
I say “safe” a bit doubtfully, for the 
brain is armored by an amazingly thick 





It is difficult to run away in jungle like this. But the elephant 
plunges through it as if it were grass. Sometimes one nzeds to 
shoot in order to save one’s life. 
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skull, and the heart, although it “if, 
is as big as the page you are .\ 
reading, has to be located by 
pretty good knowledge of 
anatomy. 

It might not be so difficult to place a shot in one of those 
three vulnerable spots if elephants were not so clever at 
playing hide-and-seek. Elephants in the jungle do not exhibit 
themselves from trunk to tail as they do in the circus. You 
seldom see a whole elephant in his native forest. You are 
lucky if you realize that the little patch of gray hide showing 
through the foliage is not a section of granite boulder, and if 
you can distinguish an old cow’s motionless trunk from the 
tree trunks surrounding it. 

It is perfectly natural to suppose that anything built on 
four legs with such ungainly proportions will always be too 
obvious for the unexpected to happen, but the elephant is so 
nearly the color of the shadows and the tree trunks and the 
boulders that he may be as invisible as a cotton-tail rabbit in 
the hedgerows. The point of a glistening tusk, a sparkling 
little eye, or the tip of a great scalloped ear is not camouflaged 
as successfully as the trunk or patch of hide, but, even with it 
as a starting point, to figure out just how the beast is standing 
and where one should aim among the bushes to strike heart or 
brain is a picture-puzzle that may give one more serious 
thought than entertainment. 

Even if it does not strike in a vital spot, a bullet from an 
elephant-gun hitting an elephant in the head will turn the 
elephant. At least, that is another rule that may be proved 
by its exceptions. One bull of my acquaintance took thirteen 
shots at short range, most of them carefully aimed at his 
brain, before I could either kill him or drive him away. After 


my encounter with him I was ready to take a vacation from 
elephant-hunting for the rest of my life. 


[‘ HAPPENED like this. I was coming down through 
Uganda with my safari when I crossed the tracks of a herd 
of elephants. As we were down wind from them and as it was 
about noon, the quietest hour in the day for elephants, the 
chances seemed good for overtaking them with ease, and hav- 
ing a good opportunity to look them over and perhaps find 
the big bull that I needed for my museum group. 

Just as I expected, we approached undetected to within 
twenty-five yards, where we could examine them at our leisure 
through the glasses, as they gathered together in the shade 
for the usual mid-day siesta. These elephants never lie down, 
but at noon they come together to rest, milling lazily about 
under the trees, and only occasionally changing positions. 
We studied the slowly shifting herd for quite a time, finding it 
almost as difficult to select a particular elephant from a mass 
of his fellows as it is to distinguish his outline as he stands be- 
hind a screen of shrubbery. 

Finally, we picked out what seemed to us an exceptionally 
fine bull and decided on him as our target. One of the party 
took delikerate aim and fired. The bull dropped, apparently 
dead. We could not rush in for the customary finishing shot, 
for, instead of making off with all speed as is usually the case, 
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A HUGE ELEPHANT 
SUDDENLY APPEARED 
BESIDE THE TRAIL 
For hours Mr. Akeley and 
his gun-bearer had been 
trailing this animal. Then suddenly it ap- 
peared beside the trail. Mr. Akeley raised ja 
gun to fire, but it failed to go off. The elephant 
plunged down, burying a tusk tn the earth on 
each side of the hunter. This drawing is an 

accurate reproduction of what occurred. 


the herd lingered, and to our great surprise our bull, when his 
companions finally got under way, struggled to his feet and 
continued after them. A volley of shots from our guns only 
hurried his departure. We followed, taking his own trail 
because the vegetation was too dense for us to travel silently 
in any other way, and had been going for some time, hoping 
to happen upon a space sufficiently open for us to desert the 
trail and come alongside for a more effective shot, when I 
began to realize that the trail had been slowly turning so that 
the wind was from us to the injured bull. Hastily we turned 
out to the side, but we were too late. He already had our 
wind. I knew he had it, although I could not see him, for 
there was a terrific crash in the bushes as he wheeled—then 
the piercing scream of an angry elephant. 

No one who has heard that scream ever forgets it. It is 
the warning of a charge, and after it echoes through the forest 
a man who knows what it means needs a good deal of seli- 
control to keep a quiet finger on his triggers. 

Snorting and grumbling he broke through the underbrush. 
Gun in hand I waited. On he came, bursting into sight with 
his great ears spread out twelve feet from tip to tip and his 
trunk thrown high and furiously lashing the air. At thirty 
yards I shot. He stopped, but took it, seemingly puzzled but 
unhurt. I emptied the other barrel of my elephant-gun and 

(Continued on page 58) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


What Are You Writing On Your Race? 


AVE you ever been to the movies? Did you ever 

see the players act on the screen? If so, how did 

you know what each character was trying to tell 

you? Not a word is spoken by those actors, and 
yet somehow each tells you his story. How does the actor 
do it? 

He does it by means of expression. When the actor is pleased, he smiles. He draws down 
his face and looks most doleful when he is in trouble. When he is angry, he looks angry. And 
when he is in sorrow his face is the very picture of grief. There is never any mistake about it. 
When a screen actor is happy, you never have any idea he is about to cry. And when he is 
ready for tears, you are just as certain that he is not about to smile. 

You know how he feels and you get the story he is trying to tell you, because he writes the 
story on his face, just as plainly as this story is printed on paper. The actor writes his story 
by means of expression. 

Did you ever stop to think about the effect upon you of what you see and read in the faces 
of these screen actors? Maybe you never thought of it, but without any conscious effort on 
your part you right away love the heroine and hate the villain. You are sorry for the unfor- 
tunate—sorry enough, perhaps, to shed real tears and you have a feeling of real disgust and 
loathing for the mean, and tricky, and deceitful. These facial expressions you see on the screen 
stir you allup. You’d be glad to fight the villain yourself, if you could just get a whack at him, 
and you’d be even more willing to help the heroine out of her trouble. Is it not so? 

Did it ever occur to you that the very same things you read in the faces of the movie actors, 
other people read in your face? Whether you want them to do so or not, they read your story, 
for it is on your face. Shakespeare tells us that “all the world’s a stage and all the men and 
women merely players.”” Shakespeare never heard of the movies, but the stage and the movie 
screen are as much alike as two peas. If,what he said is true, then you must be playing a part 
which others are watching, just as you watch a character on the movie screen. 

Perhaps you think this is not so, that you do not show any emotions on your face, and that 
you are in some sense acting a part. You are mistaken, for the reason that you can’t help 
showing your emotions. When you feel very bad, you don’t consciously try to make your face 
look sorrowful or distressed, and when you are happy, you don’t consciously try to smile and 
look cheerful. In fact, you never give your face a thought. Yet your face reflects perfectly 
your frame of mind. If you feel so bad you can hardly keep the tears back, your face will never, 
never be wreathed in smiles. Is it not so? 

But perhaps you had not thought of this further point about expression. Gradually your 
face shapes itself so that it becomes a permanent picture of your dominating emotion. Of 
course, your face can momentarily express any emotion. But as you grow older, your face 
takes on what is commonly called “character,” which is only another way of saying that your 
face expresses you—just you. 

If you are the right sort of lad, your face will show it, and if you are 
not, your face will show that, too. Every boy has a lot of boy friends. 
You have. And you always know them apart. You never mistake 


Bill for Tom or Tom for Fred— 

not when you can see their faces. 

It’s just the same with yourself. When you write your own 
character on your face, nobody ever takes you for anything but 
just what you are—not when he can see your face. 

There isn’t any mystery about this. It’s a mere matter of mus- 
cular development, like the development of your arms or legs. Per- 
haps you never thought of it, but you have a special set of muscles 
in your face just for producing expression. Around your eyes and 
around your mouth and about your chin and cheeks are various sets 
of muscles that have practically no use except to help you express 
your emotions. If you continually exercise your right arm and never 
your left, you will soon be muscularly deformed. The arm that is 
exercised will grow stronger and bigger, and one side of your body 
will be larger than the other. In the same way the muscles of 
expression that are used most grow strongest and give the face 
Its cast. 

All boys want to have good bodies. Every lad would like to be 
as fine physically as Sandow was. Most boys are willing to 
work to achieve good bodies, willing to exercise with dumbbells 
or weights or punch a bag or run or leap, as the trainer directs, in 
order to develop a fine, manly, attractive lad. 

If exercising the proper body muscles will give you a good 

body, do you not see that exercising the face muscles—the proper 
ones—will also give you a good face? If you want a good face, 
you must of course exercise the muscles that express goodness. 
By “goodness” is not meant namby-pamby, goody-goody state 
of being, but a real, positive, admirable, manly sort of goodness— 
the kind of goodness we all admire. You can have just that sort 
of face if you exercise just those muscles. They will grow strong 
and give your a face a “good”’ look. 

But here is the wonderful thing about it. You can’t develop 
those “good” face muscles unless you really are good. You know 
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how it is when you want to cry, you never, by any possibility, 
look happy. And in the same way, if you are not really clean 
and good, you can’t look good. This is because there is such 
a wonderfully close connection, through the nerves, between 
the brain and the muscles. 

When you are full of joy, it isn’t necessary for you to say to 
yourself, “look happy.”” You look happy without effort, without realizing that you do look 
happy. The happy expression comes involuntarily. It is the same with every other emotion. 
You never saw a boy who was real angry look as though he couldn’t contain himself for joy. 
He looks angry—and nothing else. It is just as though the face is the mirror of the mind—as 
it is. Whatever emotion you feel in your mind will be mirrored on your face. You have 
nothing to do withit. Your nerves and muscles doit. And both these muscles and these nerves 
are so peculiarly made that you practically cannot control them. Hence, to feel an emotion is 
to show it on your face. 

You may say this isn’t true, because actors on the stage and on the screen control their 
muscles and show the expressions they wish to show. Do you know how they doit? By feeling 
the very emotions they seek to portray. When an actor wants to look angry, he tries to feel 
angry. In short, he becomes angry. He can make himself angry. But he cannot make his 
facial muscles register anger unless his mind is angry. So he makes himself angry. in order to 
look angry. 

If I have made this clear, you will understand that you cannot feel an emotion without its 
being reflected upon your face, while the only way to secure any given expression on your face 
is to put yourself in that frame of mind which is shown by the desired expression. The thing is 
automatic. It works itself. 

Now, as you grow older day by day, you will become more settled in your character. Some 
of you will grow more studious, some will be so good-natured as to win the nickname “ Happy.” 
Some of you will tend to become cross-grained and surly. And, as these characteristics begin 
to stamp your face permanently, some of you will plainly be seen to be thinkers, some will be 
as evidently jovial and sunny, while others will soon wear a grouchy, disagreeable expression. 
I knew a young man who had allowed his face to assume such a harsh aspect that he was some- 
times jokingly called ‘ The wrath of God.” 

You may be very sure that whatever characteristic is predominant, most powerful, in your 
make-up, that characteristic is going to shape your face—stamp it as unmistakably as a rubber 
stamp marks an envelope, or a typewriter addresses a letter. And when you have that stamp 
on your face, everybody will know you for what you dre, just as truly as the letter-carrier knows 
where each of his letters belongs. You are labeled—by the expression on your face. 

“Well, what of it?’’ you ask. “It’s my face.” There’s just the rub. It is your face, and 
you have to take the consequences. Life is just like athletics. Every boy wants to “make 
the team,” and having made the team, every boy wants to play a 
star part. You know how it is in school. What chance does a little 
runt witha weak face have to make the football team? It is the strong 
boy, especially the boy who is strong in character, who first makes 


the team and then becomes a star. I know something about 

this. I was captain of a college athletic team, and I know 
what sort of men made the team and forged to the front. Nobody thinks 
much of an athlete who won’t train, least of all the coach and the captain 
of the team. No matter how brilliant a player a man is, if he won’t 
mind the rules, he doesn’t ordinarily stay on the team Jong. Because, 
even if he is so constituted that he can violate training rules and still 
play well himself, he is a bad example to the other men on the team. 
He tends to break up discipline. And pretty soon, the coach, 
instead of having one man he isn’t sure of, has a whole bunch he 
can’t rely on. So the untrustworthy player has to go, even though 
he may be a star. 

If life is like athletics, and it surely is, the same rule holds good in 
life. Nobody wants a man on whom he can’t rely. In life it is the 
business man, the employer, who acts the part of the coach. He picks 

out the players and drills them. He builds up the team. How does he pick 
out his players? Largely by their faces. 

You see, when a young man enters business he is nothing but a raw recruit. 
Even though he has been to college and has had a good technical training, he 
is still only a raw recruit. His training is largely theoretical. And even if 
it is wholly practical, still he isan unknown factor. It is one thing to be able 
to tell all about a machine and quite another thing to make that machine run 
and keep the working force running with it. A college graduate may be able 
to make every part of a machine, to take a machine to pieces and put it 
together again, but that isn’t the sort of work he will do as an engineer. He’s 
got.to succeed in getting other men to make the engine run. He’s got to 
figure out lots of problems about running his machine that he never dreamed 
of before. And so, until he has actually been tried and has made good, he 
is a raw recruit, no matter how thorough his schooling. 

It’s the character behind the schooling that is going to make the techni- 
cal knowledge effective. And that is the thing more than anything else 
that interests the employer—this matter of character. 

(Concluded on page 63) 











N THE summer of 1890, the fogs on the New England 


coast were denser than usual. The White Squadron, 

under the command of Admiral Gherardi, was cruising 

in that vicinity, and had been compelled to lay off Bar 
Harbor for four days before being able to go in. After a 
visit of two weeks, the Admiral started on his return to New 
York with the flagship Philadelphia. He had sent the other 
vessels of his command on separate cruises. 

The Philadelphia was commanded by Captain Frederick 
Rodgers. I, a Lieutenant at the time, was the navigator of the 
ship. When we left Bar Harbor the weather was perfectly 
clear. Toward evening the fog began to set in. By midnight 
it became so thick that it was impossible to see more than a 
ship’s length ahead. The Philadelphia was slowed down to a 
speed of ten knots. The Captain told me that he would stay 
on the bridge until midnight, at which time I was to relieve 
him. Whenever the ship was near land or running in a fog, it 
was usual for either the commanding officer or the navigator 
to remain on deck with the officer on deck. 

Captain Rodgers returned to the bridge at five o’clock the 
following morning. I went below to have a wash. The execu- 
tive officer of the ship, Lieutenant Commander Leutze, at 
present the Commandant of the New York Navy Yard, also 
came on deck at five o’clock. He was in the habit of ap- 
pearing at that unearthly hour every morning. I have been 
told that he has done so ever since whenever on duty. Even 
shore duty. 

While I was in my stateroom, having a very comfortable 
time getting ready for breakfast, I heard the sudden cry from 
the lookout: 

“Land ho!”’ 

This most welcome sound after a long trip at sea out of sight 














“T see a lighthouse, 
trees, two cows 


and a lot of peopl 
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of land is always looked forward to with great expectation. 
It is most startling, however, when running in a fog, at a ten- 
knot speed, under the conviction that there is no land near the 
ship. I felt stunned fora moment. J was responsible for the 
position of the ship. Soon I pulled myself together, for I knew 
how impossible it was that we should be anywhere within 
sight of land. The reply of the officer on deck: 

““Where away!”’ was the next thing heard. 

To my consternation the reply came, loud and sharp. 

“On the port bow, close aboard!” 


HE engine bells were rung to stop, followed quickly by the 

signal to back. I rushed on deck, partially dressed, putting 
my coat on as I went along. I had somewhat recovered my 
equanimity before I reached the bridge. I realized how foolish 
I had been to pay any attention to the incident. The lookout 
must have been mistaken! The engines had been stopped and 
the ship was almost still in the water by the time I reached the 
bridge. It was a dead calm. The fog was the thickest I had 
ever seen. 

Captain Rodgers stood awaiting me. He was a most kind- 
hearted officer, but gruffer in his speech than a family paysi- 
cian. I saw by his face that he was very much put out, and 
knew that he had it in for me. He had always expressed 
confidence in my work. This was too much for him. As I 
went up the ladder to the bridge, he greeted me with, 

“Well, Marix, this is a fine fix you got us into!” 

I tried to look pleasant, for I felt confident that I was right. 

“Tt’s no fix at all, Captain Rodgers. That lookout up there 
is an ass!” 

I then noticed that the lookout was on the crosstrees, some 
distance above the top where he habitually keeps his watch. 

“We'll see about that. I have just sent the quartermaster 
up with his glasses and he’ll let us know what it all means.” 

At this moment the quartermaster, who had also reached 
the crosstrees, sang out: 

“T see it, sir; it’s perfectly plain!” 

I started to ask him a question but Captain Rodgers 
stopped me. The quartermaster continued. 

“I see land, sir—” 

He pointed toward east by north from the ship. 
to another question, the quartermaster answered: 

“Tt is high land.” 

When asked what else he saw, he made the startling state- 
ment: 


In reply 
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“T see a lighthouse, trees, two cows and a lot of 
people!” 

He was using his glasses all the time. Captain 
Rodgers turned to me and said: 

“What do you think of it now?” 

I told him that I thought there were a couple 
of asses up there now instead of only one. 


IEUTENANT COMMANDER LEUTZE was 
standing alongside me. . I noticed that he re- 
garded me in a rather pitying way, as if I had got myself into 
aserious mess. This should have disconcerted me, for he was 
known to be one of the best navigators in the Navy. On one 
occasion, when he was the navigator of the Lackawanna, 
bound from Shanghai to Nagasaki on a dark night, he suddenly 
said he smelled land! They were at the time expecting to go 
near an island which had no lighthouse. His sense of smell was 
considered so reliable, that the ship was immediately steered 
accordingly. The island was sighted exactly in the direction 
and at about the time that his nasal organs predicted. 

He also doubted me. I wavered for only a moment. I knew 
how impossible it was that there should be any land in sight. 
Leutze suggested that I should go aloft, but I declined to go on 
what I said was a fool’s errand, unless ordered to do so. 
Captain Rodgers remarked that he did not care whether I saw 
land or not. That the ship should not go ahead another foot. 
That he intended to stay just where he was until the fog 
lifted. 

Admiral Gherardi now came on the bridge very much amused 
at the whole occurrence. All danger, if there had been any, 
was over and he was ready to joke about the whole affair in his 
usual jovial manner. He told me that I had got ahead of them 
the last time, but that they had me this time. He referred to 
something which had taken place about two months before. 
We were running in a fog from Sandy Hook lightship to the 
entrance buoy of New York Harbor and very nearly ran on the 
rocks of Far Rockaway. At first it was supposed that the com- 
passes were at fault. When the pilot came on board we 
learned that the lightship had been moved. The notice to 
mariners, giving this information, had never reached our ship. 

The Philadelphia was one of the first steel cruisers in our 
navy, and at that time the science of compensating the com- 
passes to counteract the effect of the steel had not reached the 
state of perfection that it has since. Therefore, whenever any- 
thing went wrong in the navigation, the compasses were at once 
blamed. 

The Captain heard the Admiral refer to this incident; and 
promptly said that my compasses were certainly out this time. 
He said: 

“The ship is in Cape Cod Bay and that land is Cape Cod.”’ 

A quick comparison of all the compasses in use showed that 
they were practically alike and therefore could not be wrong. 
The chart showed that there was no more than twelve fathoms 
of water in any part of Cape Cod Bay. I suggested that we 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


VERY boy in the country knows baseball in the 
ordinary sense of the term and there are few indeed 
who have not played it. It has been truly called 
the National Game, and is in vogue on village 

greens, the outskirting “sand lots’’ of larger cities, in schools, 
colleges and in the professional fields. The term “diamond” 
comes from the layout of the field, but few boys know that this 
was designed by A. J. Cartwright in 1845! So it was nearly 
eighty years ago that the first “diamond” was projected. 
And now baseball has become the great American game and 
has even extended to foreign countries, notably China and 
Japan. In this game of baseball there are so many lessons of 
life that it is like a preparatory discipline for every boy who 
plays it.. So I am going to give some of its history which will 
illustrate this truth to all the boys who read this magazine. 
Every boy should bear in mind how one single mistake may 
mean the loss of a game, and this may prove true in the big 
game of life later on. That is why the winners are the ones 
who make the fewest mistakes. In 1904, in a most exciting 
finish in the American League, the deciding game was between 
Boston and New York October 7th, the closing day of the 
season. The park was packed and the game was a hard task 
upon both teams. It was still undecided until the last inning 
when Chesbro, a wonderful pitcher, made the fatal mistake 
which cost the Yankees the pennant. He was a remarkable 
spit-ball pitcher, and with a man on third and one out he threw 
a “spitter,’’ but there was a slip somewhere and the ball went 
wild. The man on third ,crossed the home plate scoring what 
proved to be the winning run and giving the pennant to Boston. 


The Hon. 


play at Pittsburgh the Saturday before, but as neither of the 
umpires had seen the play it was disallowed. Evers called to 
Slagle to throw him the ball at second, and called for a decision. 
O’Day and Emslie were the umpires, and O’Day, who knew th> 
play, having been in it before, gave Evers the decision on 
Merkle. This decision was later sustained by President 
Pulliam, who ordered the game played over. Merkle’s out 
left the score a tie. The game was then played over on 
October 8th in which the Chicago Cubs won by a score of 4 
to a. Thus did this one careless act of Merkle in his failure 
to run to second—the simplest thing in the world to do—cost 
the Giants the championship and teach the lesson that any 
play should always be run out, that half the failures in life as 
well as sport come from lack of completion or carelessness. 

Christie Mathewson is known by name at least to al-nost 
every boy and man who has taken any interest whatever in 
baseball. Christie was not only a fine ball player but a great 
football player as well, playing on the Bucknell team. He 
first came into prominence in baseball when after graduation he 
became a member of the Norfolk Club of the North Carolina 
League, and later came to New York. Mathewson was one 
of the brainiest pitchers that ever stood in the box. An edu- 
cated man and a man who could use his brains, and who had a 
splendid physique. But then came a disaster like a bolt out 
of a clear sky when from unknown cause Mathewson wa; 
stricken with tuberculosis. Never giving up hope he went 
up into the Adirondacks, where he made a splendid fight to 
regain his health and came back and is now one of the promi- 
nent figures in managerial ranks in baseball. It would hardly 
be fair to state that the breakdown came from any carelessness 
regarding his health by Mathewson, but it does show how a 
loss of that greatest asset in life may wreck a career. But the 
point of this story is that by exercising the most scrupulous 
care and by keeping up his courage in the great fight 
Mathewson was able to recover his health and strength and 
take up again his career. 

There is another man, a Harvard baseball player, who 
is now a prominent representative in Congress, but who 
started his work on the Harvard diamond and who at a 
time when the Crimson was quite in the slough of despond 
in baseball, pulled their nine out of a hole and landed them 


on top. That man was Samuel E. Winslow, who began his 9... 


career in 1883, as far as Harvard baseball was concerned, 
but who had had a difficult struggle to make a baseball 


Samuel E. Winslow, now Player of himself as he was 
a member of Congress, formerly cap- | what we know as the tradi- 
tain of a Yale baseball team . 
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One fatal mistake 
and all the work of 
the season was lost! 

Probably there is 
no event in baseball 
so widely remem- 
bered as the so- 
called “Merkle 
Play” which oc- 
curred in 1908 and 
which eventually lost 
the championship 
for the New York 
Giants. With the 
score a tie, McCor- 


IT is typically American. 


* 


IT demands team play. 
* 


IT is full of surprises. 


AND act quickly. 


MR. CAMP happily transfers our attention from foot- 
ball, the winter game, to baseball, the summer sport. 


BASEBALL is a great game. 


IT is America’s favorite sport. 


IT provides for individual initiative. 


A player must think sharply 
a a 


The Merits of Baseball 


By George J. Fisher, M.D. 


MAKE everything fall before them, 
* & ok 


BUT one must have all three. 
oe * 


BRAWN without brain, 
* 


NEVER win out. 


POWER, Pep and Personality. 
* * 

THIS is an excellent combination. 
OK co * 

PHYSICAL stamina, the will to work, and character 
* a Kk 4 


PHYSICAL fitness without courage, 
* * * 


STRENGTH without, character, | j 
* 


mick of the Giants 
was on third and 
Merkle of the Giants 
on first, with two 
men out. Bridwell 
hit a sharp _ single 
base hit to center 
which brought Mc- 
Cormick home with 
a winning run. 
Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Merkle did 
not run to second - 
base, which he 
should have done 
according to the 
tules. Johnnie Evers 
of Chicago was a 
clever man who 
sensed the situation. 
In fact he had made 
claim on a similar 
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THERE is no room for hesitation. 
THINGS happen rapidly. | 
EACH player must be on his toes, 
EYES, hands, ears and feet. 

ALL working together m . 
GUIDED by good judgment. 
A good player must take advice. 
HE must be willing to make a sacrifice hit. 
WHEN to hit her out is his soul’s desire. 
PROBABLY sacrifice hits 2 P 


HAVE won more games than home runs, 
* * + 


BUT they do not show well on the score sheet. 


THE same physical energy that wins in baseball 
* * * 


CAN be used in fighting temptations, in running rail- 


roads, in preaching the gospel, in doing business. 
* * * 


MANY a good man, many a brilliant man, has gone 


down 
* * * 


FOR want of physical energy and muscle power. 
a * * 
MANY physically strong have blundered in life 
. * * * 
BECAUSE they were not morally straight. 
* * * 


“I will keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, 
morally straight.” 
= 


* 4 


WHAT a slogan for a life. i 
* 


* 
BUT one must adopt the whole slogan. 
* * 
PEP without Purpose is Piffle. 
ea * * 


WOULD you have a Purposeful Program ? 
(Concluded on page 63) 















Christy Mathewson, 
popular baseball 
idol, and one of the 
greatest pitchers to 
ever hurl a ball 


tional “fat boy.” 
By assiduous prac- 
tice and training he 
got himself into 
condition and work- 
ed hard at his 
pitching so that he 
secured a place on 
the Harvard nine. 
His first experience 
against Yale was 
enough to discour- 
age almost any man. 
He pitched in a 
game against the 
Blue “sluggers” on 
the 4th of July in 
Philadelphia and 
they made no less 
than 20 hits, with 
a total of 32 against 
him. But Winslow 
was not discouraged. 
The next year he 
began at centerfield 
in the May toth 
game at Jarvis Field, 
and after Yale had 
piled up some 5 runs, 
Winslow was called 
in to the box and 
held them for 3 runs, 
the balance of the 
game. Just a week 
later Harvard and 
Yale met once more 
at New Haven where 
Winslow pitched 
throughout the game 
and Harvard won 
by a scoré of 8 to 7. 
On Holmes _ Field, 
(Concluded on 
page 62) 











To tine 


N a kind of dais that was at one end of 
the great common hall in the castle of 
Moorsdale sat my lord Cerdic. A fine 
figure of a man was he, and noble to look 
upon with his stern, finely- 
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Illustrated by Henry Pitz 








molded features and graying hair 
and beard. 

At his right hand a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed boy of some twelve or 
thirteen summers—the young lord 
Roland, who was the idol of 
Cerdic’s heart because that the 
knight saw in the boy the image of 
his long-dead wife whom he had 
greatly loved. 

Yet at the moment Cerdic of 
Moorsdale was sore troubled and 
brooding of countenance, and the 
sight of the boy’s fair, young face 
could not serve to lift the dark 
frown from the knight’s brow. 

Squatting on the floor before 
Cerdic was Wace, son of Feather 
brain, all clad in the motley of his 
fool’s calling, his big, ugly face 
almost splitting from side to side 
as he strove hardly{with many 
merry quips and grotesque grim- 
aces to bring a smile to his lord’s 
face, and to banish the shadow 
therefrom. 

But of his efforts came naught— 
naught, that is, save a deepening 
frown and an irritable command 
from Cerdic that he should be quiet. 
Whereat Wace slunk with dis 
mayed countenance away behind 
his lord’s chair like a whipped cur 

*Twas at this strained moment 
came the bearer of ill-tidings. 

Into the great hall came he, 
roughly brushing aside the heavy 
tapestries of crimson and gold that 
draped the entrance, and stumbled 
rather than ran across the straw- 
covered floor toward the dais on 
which was Cerdic. 

A man-at-arms was he, who 
wore the livery of Moorsdale. 
But now he was all disheveled and 
dirty, and breathless with much 
exertion. His doublet was torn 
and bloodstained, and across his 
forehead stretched a great ugly cut 
that dripped redly, almost blind 
ing him. 

As the man stopped before the 
dais and stood there, swaying un- 
steadily on his feet, Cerdic gave a 
sharp exclamation as of anger. 

“The worst hath happened? 
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They have done this?” he de- 
manded, and his voice was low and 
* tense. 

The man-at-arms raised a weak hand and dashed the blood 
from before his eyes. 

“Aye, lord,” he replied faintly. 
they came upon me i’ the wood . . 
my life!” : 

“And the document?” 
seizing the man’s wrist with fierceness. 
They have taken it?” 

“Nay, good lord,”’ the man answered, “I kept it from the 
knaves . . . I have it here.” 

He fumbled a moment within the front of his doublet, and 
presently drew forth therefrom a tiny-folded square of parch- 
ment which he held out to Cerdic with shaking hand. 

An exclamation of approval left the knight’s lips as he took 
the parchment from the man, and his face cleared somewhat 

“Tis well,” he said. ‘Thou are a faithful wight, and are in 

Go and get thy hurt seen to, 


“Sir Fulke’s men... 
barely did I escape wi’ 


asked Cerdic, leaning forward and 
“The document? 


no wise to blame for failure. 
and afterwards thou shalt be rewarded.” 

Upon this the man-at-arms turned and departed thence with 
unsteady steps, while Cerdic, slowly unfolding the parchment, 
gazed upon it with frowning brow. 

‘4 murrain on the traitors!”’ he exclaimed. ‘They think to 
daunt me by show of force, but my lord bishop of Ely shall 
have the proofs of their perfidy—and they shall suffer!” 

Cerdic’s eyes gleamed as he uttered his thoughts aloud, and 
his mouth set in a thin line of determination. 

For the parchment was of great moment; and this was the 
reason of its value: 

In these days was King Richard absent on a crusade to the 
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Some thousand yards distant from the castle of Moorsdale stood the mill of Hugh the Miller 


Holy Land, having left William Longchamp, bishop of Ely, 
to rule the country in his stead. Now many there were who 
had conspired evil against the absent King, greatest amongst 
them being his own brother, prince John. Of the lesser rebel- 
lious ones were Sir Fulke de Maltroit, who held a manor adjoin- 
ing that of Moorsdale, and Sir Brian FitzBrian, a roving knight 
of evil repute. 

Now certain proofs of the wickedness of these two knights 
were contained in the precious parchment which by strange 
chance had come into the hands of Cerdic, a true Saxon 
knight and loyal to the King, he being desirous that the docu- 
ment should be delivered into the hands of the regent, the 
aforesaid William Longchamp, bishop of Ely. 

Yet was the mission fraught with a great danger because 
that the false knights encompassed the castle of Moorsdale 
with their spies, and sought desperately to seize Cerdic’s mes- 
sengers and destroy the fatal parchment. 

Wherefore, because of this, Cerdic was sore troubled and 
puzzled in his mind as to how he must thwart his enemies, 
whose strength and cunning he knew all too well. 

As the knight pondered deeply over this great problem and 
how it might rightly be solved, the little lord Roland ventured 
a timid comment. 

‘‘But, my father,” he said, ‘‘why canst thou not make the 
journey thyself, taking with thee many men-at-arms as pro- 
tection against the false knights?” 

Cerdic of Moorsdale raised his head and looked upon the 
boy 


‘Nay, child, such a policy would be madness. Sir Fulke is 
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Being an Adventure of Wace, 
Son of Featherbrain 


strong and has many men at his call, while I am 
weak, and well he knows it!” 

The knight smiled with much of bitterness as 
he took the boy’s slender hand and held it in his 
own great one. 

“Cunning—much cunning is 
needed to win through against 
knaves so powerful and unscrupu- 
lous as they be! But how—how?” 

Now it was that Wace, son of 
~~ 9) Featherbrain, who, from behind 
‘Wiis, "eg en the dais whither he had slunk at 

Ww , his lord’s irritable command, had 
beheld and heard all that had gone 
before, came somewhat timor- 
ously from out his lurking-place 
and stood before Cerdic. 

“Look you, good uncle Cerdic,” 
he began, “‘why not let the poor 
fool take up this mission? He is 
willing to serve thee with his life!”’ 

At the hearing of this Cerdic 
lifted up his head and laughed loud 
and long, looking upon the dwarf 
with scorn and pity. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “what 
chance hath a half-witted dwarf 
where my most trusty knaves have 
failed?’’» 

The jester grinned broadly so 
that his face seemed almost to 
split from side to side. 

“Tf thy chosen men-at-arms may 
not win through in their wisdom,” 
he said, ‘‘perchance the jester’s 
folly may preserve him from sus- 
picion!”’ 

Now did Cerdic of Moorsdale 
give a sudden exclamation at the 
jester’s words, and eyed him with 
something of eagerness. 

“By my hilt!” he exclaimed, 
“there is something in what thou 


sayest. Thou hast served me 
faithfully before . . . why not in 
this?” 


“Then let the poor fool take the 
chance. If he fails ’twill be no 
worse than already . . . but he 
will succeed!” 

“So be it. Thou shalt do thy 
best,’ Cerdic consented, and gave 
the document into the jester’s 
hand. ‘But how dost thou pur- 
pose to work this miracle?” 

All grinning with pleasure, Wace 
folded the parchment into small 
compass and placed it with care in 
the front of his doublet of red and 
yellow. 

““Ah, good uncle,” he retorted, 
cocking his head to one side with 
an air of great wisdom, ‘‘that may 
I not reveal. I leave thee to thy 
wisdom . . . do thou leave the fool to his folly!” 

Whereat he turned from his lord and, hopping lightly first 
on one foot and then on the other, passed from the hall, his 
ugly face all agleam with a delighted eagerness. 


New some thousand yards distant from the castle of 
Moorsdale, and but a short way from the great forest, 
stood the mill of one Hugh the Miller. 

After that he had left his lord’s presence, Wace the Jester, 
with a light heart and pride in his mission overflowing there- 
from, crept with much of stealth from the castle and, casting 
about him one swift, startled glance as though he feared pur- 
suit, began to run all hotly over the rolling greensward that 
stretched betwixt the castle and the mill. 

Coming nigh unto the old building, with its great slowly- 
turning sails, he darted all sharply within. 

“A suit of thy old garments an thou wouldst aid our lord!” 
Wace exclaimed shrilly, gripping the miller’s arm. 

“Eh?” questioned the miller, staring vacantly, for he was 
but slow of thought. 

“T have a mission from uncle Cerdic,” 
plained importantly, “and must away secretly. 
thy fuddled wits and bring me thy old rags, for I would go 
disguised!”’ 

“And thy mission?” 

“Nay, that I may not whisper to common ears,’ 
Wace with grandeur, for he liked well the importance of his 
position. “But an thou be true to our lord thou wilt serve him 
unquestioning.” 


the jester ex- 
Stir up 


’ 


replied 
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“Aye, ‘tis for him to command,” acquiesced Hugh the 
Miller, nodding his head sagely. 

Thereupon he passed to the far corner of the mill, and after 
a moment returned to the jester’s side bringing with him cer- 
tain old garments, sadly worn and soiled. 

With exclamations of satisfaction, Wace seized upon them, 
and, stripping of his motley of red and yellow, quickly donned 
the rags. And a strange figure cut he then, for though the mil- 
ler was not a big man, yet his build was greater than that of the 
jester, so that the clothes hung upon Wace all loosely and with 
many folds and much bagginess. 

Taking the folded parchment from his parti-colored doublet, 
the dwarf thrust it carefully into the ragged jerkin which he 
now wore. Then, pausing not to enlighten the miller further, 
he darted with much swiftness from that place and a few steps 
carried him clear away and into the deep forest. 

In his rags Wace felt that he had sufficient of protection. 
None, he thought in his simplicity, would take him for a 
servant of lord Cerdic, and even if he were recognized who 
would suspect a poor fool of being sent on so important an 
emprise? 

So, secure in his folly, Wace the Jester sped onwards. All 
about him the forest trees rose boldly, their spreading branches, 
tinted by the first pale green of spring, twining into a canopy 
overhead. No breath of wind stirred the forest, and the only 
sounds were the voices of Nature’s many children as joyfully 
they greeted the herald of summer. 

All, ’twould seem, was at peace. And because of this Wace 
smiled all over his ugly face with pleasure, and his heart leapt 
lightly for he had by now put much distance between himself 
and the castle of Moorsdale, and believed in his folly that his 
task was done. 

And so, when he least expected it—when he whispered to 
himself that his folly had given him the victory over the 
wisdom of Sir Fulke; when he proudly fondled the folded parch- 
ment that lay safely within his breast—danger encompassed 
him and disaster overtook him. 


ROM behind the smooth trunk of a great beech tree that 

loomed in his path some few yards distant stepped the 
figure of a man. A soldier in the livery of De Maltroit, his 
face, adorned by a fiery beard, creased in an evil grin of satisfac- 
tion as he gazed upon the jester, and his sword rasping threat- 
eningly as he drew it from the scabbard. 

Beholding this dread apparition that had come so unex- 
pectedly upon him, Wace gave a little cry of surprise and alarm 
and turned to flee. 

But no step took he, for behind him, not two yards away, 
stood a second man, exceedingly tall and thin, his face dark 
and hollow of cheek and his eyes cunning and cruel. 

Now as the jester looked upon these two who were stepping 
forward to seize him, a great fear entered his heart. His hand 
darted to the breast of his ragged jerkin; his fingers closed 
tightly about the precious parchment that was there. These 
myrmidons of De Maltroit should not have it, he told himself 
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fiercely, and darted all suddenly to one side, even as the long 
talon fingers of the tall man-at-arms reached for his collar. 

For the shelter of the trees he sprang; and thereupon the 
soldier let forth a great oath and called upon his companion 
to seize the dwarf. 

“Hold him, Red Rufus!” cried he. “‘Mayhap he hath that 
which our master would obtain!” 

Whereupon Red Rufus, making a great bound forward, laid 
heavy hands upon the jester. Wace’s little eyes quested fear- 
fully around, seeking a way of escape. His great hand was still 
buried within his jerkin, clutching tenaciously at his precious 
charge. 

Then, as the lanky man-at-arms came through the trees 
towards him with a thin smile of satisfaction on his evil face, 
the jester appeared to change all at once into a raging fury. 
His tiny eyes blazed with passion, and a shrill scream of rage 
burst from his lips. Twisting quickly about in the grip of Red 
Rufus, he laid hold upon that fiery beard with his free hand. 
There he hung, his feet clear from the ground, kicking and 
struggling wildly for freedom. His other hand, in which he still 
clenched the little fold of parchment, pounded fiercely upon 
the man’s face, his chest, his back. 

A gfeat roar of pain and wrath gave Red Rufus. His sword 
fell to the ground and he gripped the dwarf’s wrist with both 
his hands, striving to tear away this human leech that clung 
so painfully to him. 

“Ho there, comrade Will,” he bellowed in a mighty voice, 
“pull this imp from me! He be the fiend himself!” 

And he continued to roar in his agony, while the dwarf still 
held to him manfully and kicked, and beat vigorously with 
his free fist. 

But now the dark-browed Will lent his aid to the distressed 
Red Rufus, laying steely hands upon Wace and by main force 
wrenching his fingers apart so that his grip upon the man’s 
beard was loosened. 

Thus released, Red Rufus fell away a pace, fingering his 
smarting face tenderly and fixing the jester with malignant 
eyes, the while he muttered many fierce oaths in his throat. 

Now Wace, seeing that ’twas hopeless to think of escape 
from the hold of the lanky man-at-arms who was called Will, 
struggled no more. Instead he went suddenly limp in the 
man’s grip; all fight seemed to depart from him and he stared 
wildly up at his captor’s evil face with his little eyes all dis- 
tended as by mortal fear. 

‘Spare me—spare me, good masters!” he shrilled. ‘‘ Drag 
me not back to lord Cerdic—he will have me flayed alive! 
Let me go—let me go!” 

“Hold thy peace, fool,”’ growled Will, and cuffed the dwari 
heartily on the side of his great head. ‘“‘We take thee not to 
Cerdic but to Sir Fulke, our lord. And,” he added with a 
wicked chuckle, “I vow thou wilt welcome thy master’s gentle 
caresses ere Sir Fulke hath done wi’ thee!” 

With such cold ferocity was the man’s tone laden as he spoke 
thus that Wace went all a-tremble with a deadly terror, for he 
knew only too well what the words portended. 





Of such force was the stroke that it seemed as 
though naught could save the daring dwarf 
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Red Rufus’ evil face became all 
contorted with his rage 


Said Red Rufus with much of satisfaction: 

“Come, comrade Will. Let us back to our lord wi’ this 
fury, for he may be the messenger and ‘twould go hard wi’ us 
should he escape.” 

Thereat Red Rufus laid firm hands upon Wace and, recov- 
ering his sword from the ground, together with the lanky Will 
began to haul the jester through the forest. And as they went 
the red-bearded one cast at Wace many terrifying threats, and 
likewise dealt him more than one heavy blow. For Red Rufus 
still felt all sore of face from the dwarf’s passionate attack, and 
he sought somewhat of satisfaction therefor. 

But Wace the Jester endured all in silence, for he knew that 
his position would not be bettered by resistance while these 
two lusty knaves held him. Wherefore he accompanied them 
with resignation; but in his heart he stored up these indignities 
and promised himself that some day Red Rufus should answer 
to him for them. 

Poor fool! 


IR FULKE DE MALTROIT, dark of brow and 

pulling viciously at his long black moustaches in 
his ill-humor, was deep in converse with Sir Brian 
FitzBrian. 

This last named, a tall knight with a thin, bare 
face in which were set two very pale shifty eyes 
on either side of a great beak of a nose, was 

speaking, and his voice 
was low and touched with 
much of apprehension. 

“By the rood,” quoth 
he, “’twas a sad day that 
gave yon parchment to 

= that Saxon dog, Cerdic 

of Moorsdale!”’ 

Sir Fulke shot at him 

(Concluded on page 47) 








HAT kind of camping are you going to do? Are 

you planning to spend a day and a night in the 

woods, or will you be on the move for weeks? Or 

perhaps you are thinking of a stationary camp or a 
canoe voyage or auto camping. Suppose we take the above 
groups in order, for consideration. The one day trip involves 
little expense and preparation. It is the kind that is decided 
upon in a moment and all that is necessary are a few hardy 
clothes, a few cooking utensils, a small amount of grub and a 
few blankets. But if the camper is to be on the move for 
weeks a greater amount of planning should be done. There 
must be a thought to living conditions, the character of the 
country that is to be visited, whether the going is to be 
through a more or less populated district or one that is sparsely 
settled and where the chances of obtaining food are doubtful. 
Then if one is roaming through a level country, the problem 
is less than if a mountainous district were to be traversed. 
When a stationary camp is decided upon it will be probably 
chosen for various natural advantages such as good fishing 
waters or because it is pessible to do some hunting; the camp 
may be selected with an eye to views or nearness to a source 
of supply, or where it is moderately easy to get food in by 
canoe, pack horse or packing (on the back). For camping on 
the canoe trip, it will be found that a greater range of choice 
is allowed both in grub and in personal equipment. Many 
more luxuries are allowed than in other ways of camping. 
Then our last phase is auto camping which is becoming more 





By Ralph Pierson 
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ever he saw the auto campers and murmur in indignant tones 
that to him, camping meant getting away from civilization as 
much as possible and that auto camping was more or less like 
pitching a tent in a backyard with an accompanying smell of 
gasoline and oil. But I noticed that those who did camp in 
that fashion were usually well advanced in age, or were people 
who could not very well stand the strain of a different sort of 
With a car a great deal of territory can be covered 
Cartzather reasonably. 


camp. 
and, in the case of a sm 





It is a good plan to get all the information possible on the 
particular district that you are intending to visit. Of course 
much of the fun is in finding new places and experiencing 
different sensations, but if the prospective camper has some 
idea where the best streams for fishing or canoeing are, or the 
most attractive trails, so much the better. The various 
states do a great deal of publicity work in connection with 
their natural advantages. Take New York, for example; the 
Conservation Commission of that state publishes free of 
charge quite an outing library of instructive pamphlets about 
the show points of the Adirondacks, the canoe routes and 
trails, and they have built several shelters and maintain many 
miles of trails for the camper. The most popular routes are 
minutely described and therefore you have the chance to 
avoid these waterways and forest paths if you prefer the least 
visited places and desire to go where the other fellow hasn’t 
been. The railroads are also helpful to the camper and issue 
maps and circulars describing spots of interest. One large 
railway publishes a series of recreation bulletins which are 
reliable and may put you wise to some wonderful trips. I 
have started quite a library of books and pamphlets which I 
have received from such sources. The United States govern- 
ment is desirous of acquainting the camper with his own 
country’s wonders, and it is well worth while being on its 
mailing list of publications. To help along your collection 
of outing material, why not file away clippings that pertain 
to camping or keep an outing scrapbook? I bought a scrap- 


and popular every day. 
than in the former. 


than ever before. 
way took me over 
the roads my partner 
and I were sure to 
see scores of signs 
advertising public 
grounds for auto 
campers. The state 
of New Hampshire, 
through the Forest 
Service, has admir- 
able sites throughout 
the mountains where 
stone fireplaces have 
been built and the 
grounds have been 
chosen with care for 
abundani water 
supply. Then the 
various outing clubs 
cater to the camper, 
be he a hiker or 
autoist. The private 
camping grounds are, for the most 
part, put up by enterprising farmers 
and owners of soft drink parlors who 
advertise their “overnight porches” 
as well as the articles which they 
have for sale Dut_ie these forms 





HOBO FLOWERS 


These orchids were found on the Au- 
sable River—a tong way from their 
usual climate 


of camps, one’s equipment is con- 
siderably lessened if a camper cares 
to camp in that fashion. My fellow 
hiker would snort in disgust when- 


Here the situation is quite similar 
to the canoe camp, but a greater range of things is permitted 
Last summer when I was hiking and 
camping in the White Mountains I met more auto campers 
They were everywhere, and whenever my 





THIS CHAP IS CLEVER 
Some campers have to start for home 
after losing the first button 
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(Above) A KNEEZY TRICK 
(Below) WATER ON THE BACK 
If this doesn’t look good to you right now, save it to look at 
again about July rst 











PHOTOGRAPH OF THREE APPE- 
TITES 


Each one is just a bit hungrier than 
the next 








All Hail to the Great Outdoors! 


By L. L. McDonald, Director, Camping Department 


Spring’s here! The Red Gods are calling 
from the big open spaces offering the freedom of 
all out-of-doors. Come! . Hit the trails leading 
to health and happiness. 

Head for the old stamping grounds which just 
a few weeks ago were covered with ice and snow. 
What a change! Everything is budding and 
throbbing with life. Pussy-willow buds are 
swelling and the grassy slopes are turning green. 

Listen! Sounds like a robin. Ssh! Yes, 
that’s our old friend returned from his winter 
quarters. 

See here! Some more acquaintances: Wood- 
Anemone, Trillium, Canada lily, and violets. 
What a wonderful time to be outdoors. 


Sing and Be Happy 

A merry song on the trail lightens the heart 
and the pack, as well. That Boy Scout Song 
Book of yours has in it the finest collection you 
can find anywhere. You all know: “ Hike Along, 
hike along, hike along with stride so free, but 
when you see an old black bear, just let that old 
bear be.” Sing it as you hike along. 

With a camera in the pack a hiker is “ Pre- 
pared” to take some fine pictures; a similar 
opportunity for which may not present itself for 
another year. ; 

A series of pictures taken of the same tree or 
scene at different times will help record the various 
stages of leaf development and plant growth. 

Seriously Speaking 

When you take your first swim this year, it 
might be your last. How come? Just this. 
You may be out of practice, especially when 


getting into icy water and find yourself in 
trouble before you realize it. What happens in 
so many cases—the bells in the old town chapel 
toll their last for a foolish boy who took a 
chance. Better wait until things warm up a bit. 
This is the time to prepare yourself for that 
emergency which might arise. Look up the 
Merit Badge Examiner in Swimming or the 
American Red Cross Examiner and have him 
help you qualify for the Junior Life Saving 
requirements after which you are entitled to 
wear the Junior Life Saving emblem on your suit. 
Better this badge on yourself than a hero.medal 
on the other fellow who risked his own life 
trying to save you from a watery grave. Bea 
life saver yourself by practicing Safety First 
and in the meantime learn to be a safe swimmer. 


Safety 
While the subject of caution is still warm, let’s 
take time to consider First Aid preparedness. 
Dad’s shaving stick tube, a soap container or an 
empty tobacco can fitted with a few articles will 
serve in an emergency. The Kit should contain 
some iodine, roller bandages (kept sterile), ad- 


hesive tape, aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
vaselene, and a pair of tweezers. Read again 
Chapter VIII on First Aid in your Boy 


Scout Handbook. 


Aquatic Hike 
There are hikes, and Hikes, and HIKES. _ This 
one is particularly popular because it involves a 
game of chance and luck and provides an op- 
portunity to play near the water. There is no 
(Concluded on page 61) 











book and whenever I take a trip, I write it up and paste, along 
with the account, the photographs that were taken. In 
this I have a book that is very valuable for the memories it 
produces of my pals and of points I have visited. Personally I 
always take along maps of the district that I am camping 


in, but I know of 
many who pick out 
some town or spot 
or the map and then 
start from there on 
a compass line or in 
a haphazard fashion 
and let things hap- 
pen as they may. 
As you camp more 
and more, this way 
of doing it appeals 
stronger and strong- 
er. There is a desire 
to do the out-of-the- 
way thing; to go 
through little known 
country and to have 
experiences that you 
believe the other 
fellow hasn’t; and 
to be a pione er in 
that field. That is the spirit that 
dominated the founders of the 
Great West, those hardy men who 
crossed the frontier and eagerly 
vondered,,what lay over the moun- 
tainetamgé Inthe shadowy distance, 
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A FOREST FIRE IN COLORADO 
Always be sure your fire is out, and the 
responsibility for this sort of thing will 
not be yours 


or around the bend in the river, or 
past the first portage. It is a 
mighty healthy aspiration and is 
characteristic of America; a seething 
(Concluded on page 61) 
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“J. T.,” son of Congressman Joseph T. 
Presley, has been scouting around 
Washington and writing about what he sees to 
the boys in his old scout troop back in Junction 
City. His letters have, however, also put the 
hometown scouts on the trail of scientific facts. 
Last month he wrote them about his trip by sea 
from Norfolk to New York and the whales he 
saw. Scribe “ Skeets’? Clark answered showing 
him that you can find eels almost any old place, 
and that they, too, originate in the sea. 


The Troop Finds That Insects Have 
Heads as Well as Stings 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Scribe Robert Clark, 
Scout Troop No. 1, 
Junction City, Il. 
Dear Skeets: 

Yesterday father 
took me on the street 
car out to the Bee 
Laboratory of the U.S. 
Department of Agri- 
culture at Somerset, 
Maryland. It is a 
two-story frame house 
about half a mile off 
the car line and be- 
hind it there are a lot 
of big bee hives. 

We went in the 
house and got one of 
the bee experts to - 
show us around. On 
a long table in his 
office, there were rows 
of jars full of honey 
from all parts of the 
United States. The 
honeys were all shades 
from dark brown to 
some that was as 
clear as water. The 
Beeman said that the 
color of the honey 
depends on the kind 
of flowers the bees use 
in making it. Most of 
the darker honeys 
come from tree blos- 
soms and most of the 


HOW ANTS BORE 


lighter honeys from the flowers of small plants. 


You have eaten honey, and seen bees 
flowers, and going in and out of the hives, 


showed me what goes on inside the bees’ house. 


observation 
hive. It was 
an oblong box 
with glass sides 
At first, -it 
didn’t look very 
interesting to 
me; just filled 
with a crowd of 
bees climbing 
in and out of 
the cells of the 
honeycomb. 
But I guess 
people miss a 
lot of interest- 
ing things by 
not looking at 
uninteresting things well enough. 
All the little six-sided cells of the 
honeycomb weie not being used the 
same way, nor were all the bees alike. 
Some of the cells were little rooms 
for bee babies and others were food store- 
rooms in which honey and pollen were kept. 
The Beeman pointed out the queen tome. 
She was a lot bigger than the other bees and 
had along, slenderbody. About all she does 
is to lay eggs in empty cells. Little white 
grubs, which are the helpless bee babies, 
hatch out of the eggs, and in about three 
weeks change into young bees. Someof the 
young bees turn out to be the drones, but 
most of them are worker bees. The drones 
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Their strong jaw: 
large chips from the wood, and this picture 
shows one ant taking a chip from another 







These ants travel in huge columns containing thousands of individuals. There are no generals, appar- 
ently, and no individual or group directs the army, yet every ant has his duties, and no one is a slacker 


HOLES IN WOOD 


s cut surprisingly 


working around 
but the Beeman 
He had an 


A HEAD-ON VIEW OF AN ARMY ANT 
These insects are terribly destructive to almost any 
animal or insect life that lies in their path 


~OS 


AN ANT WITH A CRICKET’S LEG 
» This gives some idea of the strength of an ant. This ant, carrying a cricket's 
leg, is doing as much work proportionally as if a boy should carry the leg of 


a huge elephant 


TWO ANT MILKMAIDS WITH THEIR COWS 
Ants actually keep domesticated insects. These insects, called aphids, give out tiny drops of sweetish 


liquid when. they are stroked by the ants. 


The ants tend their “cows” very faithfully 











A WASP BUII 


These insects have a nota- 






are bigger and ‘clumsier looking and move 
slower than the worker bees. 

Talk about Hairy Elephants, and Terrible 
Lizards, and such big animals which use to 
live on earth, the Beeman showed me a little 
worker bee under a magnifying glass, and I 
guess it is just as wonderful as they were. 
It seems to be built just to suit the work it 
has to do. 

On its hind legs, the worker bee has 
baskets in which it carries the pollen from 
the flowers to the hive. 

The Beeman said that inside the worker’s 
body there is also a sack in which honey is 
made and carried back to the hive. I always 
thought that bees got honey from flowers, 
but he told me that they just get a kind of 
sweetened water. They mix this flower 
water with a little chemical from inside their 
bodies which changes 
it into honey. The bee 
often flies back to 
the hive with much 
more than its own 
weight in honey and 
pollen. 

After the bee has 
emptied the pollen in 
the pollen cells, and 
the honey in the honey 
cells, other bees help 


give, the worker a good 
brushing off and clean- 
ing up, so that the 
flower dust won't in- 
terfere with its breath- 
ing or help weigh it 
down. After this 
bath, the worker goes 
into a cell and seems 
to rest. Then he goes 
out and looks for more 
pollen and nectar. 
— poe A But _ looking for 
food is just one of the 
things the worker 
bee does. The comb 
must be built, and 
the wax to build it from must be made. 
The Beeman showed me the joints on the 
under side of the bee’s body from which 
the wax plates come. ‘These are chewed up 
by other bees into a sort of mortar and 
used to make the cells by still other bees 
working with their trowel-like jaws. 

From what he said, bees must have better 
team work than our Scout Troop. And 
the way they work themselves to death in 
about six weeks all for the good of the hive 
and their brothers and sisters, you might 
think that they could teach us the scout 
law. Besides building combs and collecting 
food supplies, the bees clean house every 
day during the busy season. Then some of 
them have to keep the air 
from getting bad by using 
their wings as fans. Others 
have to act as watchmen to 
keep any other bees out. 
Bees don’t like bees from other 
hives coming into 
their hive, and 
keep guards post- 
ed at the door 
to stop any from 
trying it. 























bly “hot” sting 


Before the young 
bee becomes a 
builder or a food 
hunter it has to 
take its turn 
for a few days 
feeding’ the 

(Concluded on 

page 58) 














os F COURSE there must have been a mine!” de- 
clared Pewee Hicks with his usual shrill incisive- 
ness. “That old stone ruin down below the dam 
was once an iron smelter; Mr. Brinckley says so. 
They certainly wouldn’t have a smelter if there wasn’t any 
mine.” 

Rick Thurston, leaning indolently against 
the tent, showed his white teeth in a lazy 
smile. 

“What of it, Pewee?”’ he drawled. 

Hicks whirled on him. He was short and 
slight and distinctly skinny, but with a 
briskness of movement which kept pace 
with the seething activity of his mind. 

“What of it?’ he repeated sharply. 
“My goodness! Haven’t you got any 
curiosity about a place that was worked 
’way back before the revolution? Why, 
there might be all kinds of tunnels and 
queer places and things if we could only 
find the entrance. I’m going to look for it, 
too. I’ve been all over the rest of the place 
and I want to see something new.” 

Scout Harry Taffinder, seated placidly on 
a flat-topped boulder, gave a fat chuckle. 

“T’ll say he has,” he commented. “ Yes- 
terday afternoon he crawled into that old 
broken brick flume and got stuck in the 
middle. If it hadn’t been for Garry——” 

“Tt’s no such thing!”’ cut in Hicks heat- 
edly. “I could have got out perfectly well 
by myself. “If people would only mind 
their own business———”’ 

“Naughty, naughty 
Thurston in a maddening tone. 
grateful! Why, Garry says he saved your 
life and he’s wondering if he can’t get a 
medal for it. I’m surprised at you trying 
to take away his credit.” 

Hicks’ eyes snapped and his lips parted 
for a swift retort. But before he could 
speak the tent flap was suddenly thrust 
aside and in the opening appeared a tall, 
raw-boned fellow with a mop of wiry, 
coarse black hair and dark sullen eyes 
glowering under heavy brows. 

“Tf you fellows would spend less time 
gassing and do a little work around the 
tent,” he stated harshly, “we might win 
the inspection once in a while.”’ 

Thurston’s well-knit, graceful figure so 
admirably set o by the khaki shorts and 
sleeveless shirt, straightened a little and 
he slowly turned his head. 

“Why so excited, Jawn?” he drawled, , 
with a lingering, cxaggerated accent on 
the other’s baptismal name. 

John Maddox scowled. 
curtly. “I’m telling you something, that’s all. 
I wonder,” he went on in an ill-tempered tone. “why in 
thunder they ever made you tent leader.”’ 

A faint flush crept up into Thurston’s good looking, tanned 
face and for an instant an odd expression flickered in his 
gray eyes. But it vanished swiftly and though his lips straight- 
ened a little his composure was apparently unruffled. 

“T’ve sometimes wondered that myself,’ he returned airily. 
“You would have done it so much better, Jawn; it’s a pity 
they didn’t wish the job on you.” 

Maddox looked curiously baffled and for a moment or 
two stood glowering at the other boy, evidently at a loss, 

“T’m sure I don’t want it,” he growled at length. ‘“ But 
if I was tent leader, believe me, I'd do a little work now and 
then. . They'll be here in about sixty seconds,” he added 
meaningly. 


Pewee!”’ chided 
“So un- 


“I’m not excited,’ he retorted 
Sometimes 


HOUGH he had already seen to the folding of the blank 

ets and the general tidying up in and around the tent, 
Thurston had fully intended making a final thorough inspec- 
tion before the arrival of the camp officials. But Maddox’s 
tone roused in him an imp of perverseness and brought a 
stubborn set to his jaw and chin. 

“Let ’em come; I’m ready,” he drawled. His glance shifted 
toward the short trail which curved up through the woods 
from the headquarters building by the lake, and he straight- 
“Your watch is slow, Jawn,”’ he added, drawing his 
“ Fall 


ened. 
hat a little further forward over his crisp blond hair. 
in, fellows.” 

His voice took: on a sudden crispness which brought two 
more scouts hustling from the tent and another pair scuttling 
across from where they had been chatting with a neighbor- 
ing crowd. The eight boys fell into line with a snap and 
precision which was admirable. Maddox stood beside Thurs- 
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“ Hicks has gone for Mr. Brinckley and some decent rope” 


ton, his forehead still wrinkled in that sullen frown, and as 
Rick’s glance swept critically along the line it halted for an 
instant on that dark, rough-hewn profile, an odd, wistful 
question flickering for an instant in his eyes. Then his chin 
went up and he stood at attention. When the camp director 
and his young assistant, Larry Burke, appeared, the faces 
of both tent leader and the boy beside him were impassive. 
The inspection was a rigid one, for the rivalry amongst 
the occupants of the eight tents had brought things to a 
state of perfection which made it necessary to take into 
account the most trifling details. With outward indifference 
Thurston watched the two men as they moved slowly about the 
tent, examining folded blankets, looking under cots and staring 
about critically. Butas Mr. Brinckley made a note in his book 
his heart sank, and later, during the personal inspection, when 
a button was found missing from Taffinder’s shirt, Rick was 
conscious of a keen disappointment which, however, 
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uch 


Though outwardly serene he was suddenly possessed by a 
restless desire to escape from the company of this fellow who 
affected him so curiously. And so when he overheard Hicks 
telling Taffinder that he had a good idea where the entrance 
to the old mine was and meant to look for it that afternoon, 
Rick yielded to a sudden impulse. 

““ Why not go now, Pewee?”’ he suggested 
casually. “Tl go along if you like.” 

Hicks and Taflinder regarded him with 
surprised doubt. Maddox, who was the 
only other scout within hearing, hesitated 
for an instant at the tent entrance and 
then suddenly turned around. 

“We're scheduled to work on tests and 
merit badges this morning,” he stated 
briefly. 

Thurston’s eyes snapped and the color 
flamed into his face. “Great Scott! Don’t 
you ever feel like breaking loose on a mild 
tear, Grouch?”’ he demanded hotly. “But 
of course you don’t. I forgot that we had 
with us the only perfect scout in captiv- 
ity. Work and duty! You just love them 
to death, don’t you? You're forgetting 
one little thing, though. Nobody made 
you my guardian that I remember; I 
don’t have to ask your advice or permis- 
sion to—to Pe 








E PAUSED. Face darkly flushed, 

Maddox stared steadily at him for 
an instant with level, passionate looking 
dark eyes which stirred Thurston curi 
ously. Then he plunged into the tent 
without a word. 

‘“*Grouch’ is a good name for him, all 
right,” grunted Taffinder. “Well, you 
sure gave him an earful.” 

“T hope to tell you,” agreed Hicks. “I 
don’t know what he thinks he is butting 
in on—but say, Rick, did you mean that 
about looking for the mine this morning? 
T don’t believe Mr. Brinckley would let 
us go.” 

Thurston slowly turned his head, face 
still faintly flushed, lips stubborn. “We 
won’t ask him,” he said briefly. “We can 
be boning up on Mining, or—or Forestry, 
if he raises a row afterward. Whereabouts 
did you say you thought that entrance was?” 

“Across the lake down by the dam.” 
Pewee’s sharp eyes sparkled; he had evi- 
dently thrown discretion to the winds. 
“We'll need a canoe.” 

“Let’s get one, then, and start.” 

They might have slipped through the 
woods and, circling the rear of Headquar- 
ters building, reached the dock without being seen. But 
Thurston disdained concealment and started boldly down the 
main trail. His suggestion had been made on an impulse gov- 
erned chiefly by pique and a flare of resentment against Mad- 
dox, and he did not much care whether it was carried out or 
not. Indeed, down in his heart he almost hoped they would 
be seen and stopped, for by this time he was rather ashamed 
of his suggestion that they pretend to be studying merit 
badges. But neither Mr. Brinckley nor Jerry was in sight as 
they passed the front of the building and took the curving 
path which led down over the rocky promontory to the dock. 
A few minutes later they were seated in one of the canoes 
gliding swiftly and 
smoothly along the 
irregular shoreline. 

Hicks, brignt-eyed 
and excited, his sin- 











he would have perished rather than reveal. 
“Well, you've spilled the beans,”’ growled Maddox 


when the two men passed on and they stood at ease. ans 


“Can't even keep your buttons sewed on.” 
“It was there a minute ago,” 
boy. “It must have just popped off. 
looking at ’em every second.” 
“You don’t have to. If you—or somebody 
look you over before inspection every day——” 
“You shouldn’t eat so many pancakes, Taffy,” 
cut in Thurston good naturedly. He. knew the dig 


would 


whined the fat ) ) = an 
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gle-track mind _ ob- 
livious to everything 
save the search ahead 
of them, occupied the 
bow. Taffinder, as 
was his habit when 
any exertion loomed 
in the offing, had lin- 
gered purposely until 
both boys were seated 
and now lounged in- 
dolently amidships. At 





was meant for him, but purposely ignored it. ‘‘No 
wonder you burst your buttons. Don’t let it hap- 
pen again,” he added with mock severity. 

They lost the inspection by one point, which put them two 
behind the leading tent. Maddox growled and grumbled ill- 
temperedly, but Thurston swiftly silenced his complaints with 
airy whimsicalities, some of them rather sharply barbed. 





first he had been a lit- 
tle fluttered at his daring, but now, deciding that Thurston’s 
shoulders were broad enough to bear the burden of responsi- 
bility, his mind was phlegmatically at ease and he luxuriated 
in the brilliant sunshine, the caressing breeze, the delight of 
swift, smooth movement produced by the efforts of others. 
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FUR ALL BOYS 


Thurston alone felt no great enthusiasm in the venture. 
It would be exciting, of course, to find the entrance to a lost 
mine; but past experience with Pewee’s optimism did not 
foster confidence. Hicks’ imagination was as active as his 
inquisitiveness and more than once before it had run riot to 
the disappointment of his fellow scouts. Nor did Rick share 
in the fat boy’s placid pleasure in his surroundings. 

He had always been immensely keen about the lake with 
its irregular shoreline backed by wild, rugged, forest-covered 
slopes. The ruined smelter and those other bits of shattered 
walls and crumbling masonry scattered through the thick 
woods seemed to increase rather than lessen the sense of re- 
moteness and isolation. There was a touch of romance in 
the feeling that this deserted backwoods mountain country 
had once resounded with the busy hum of life and labor. 
Even this second year at camp had not exhausted its unex- 
pected surprises. 


| yh somehow to-day Rick did not thrill instinctively at the 
mere sight of that spreading silver sheet of water, the high 
piled rocks, the dark mysterious pines and drooping, feathered 
hemlocks. Some spring of enthusiasm seemed to have dried 
up within him, and as he plied his paddle mechanically, the 
boy knew that the subtle lowering of his spirits was not a thing 
of to-day or yesterday. It had been going on ever since they 
had been in camp and had merely reached a culmination that 
morning. And only too well did he divine the cause. 

“T expect I’m to blame for calling him the Grouch,” he 
reflected as they swept away from the shore and headed across 
the lower end of the lake. “He’s held that against me ever 
since. But how was I to know that he—that he—”’ 

He did not finish the sentence even in his own mind. But 
how could he have known that this rough, stalwart, sulky 
country fellow who had come to Hartland less than a month 
ago was going to have such a devastating effect on his sunny 
disposition. How could he have imagined that the boy whose 
sullen face and short, snappy manner had drawn from Thurs- 
ton, that first night in scout meeting, the impulsive exclama- 
tion that the others had taken up and turned into a nickname, 
was going to exert a subtle attraction which had come to make 
Rick at times actually unhappy. 

With his blonde good looks, his pleasant, friendly ways 
and airy, whimsical manner, Thurston was one of the 
most popular fellows in the troop. Never inclined to mental 
introspection, oblivious to the fact that there is such a thing as 
attraction of opposite temperaments, it did not seem possible 
that he could have a thing in common with the boy whose 
gruff brusqueness merged not seldom into seemingly deliberate 
slurs and slights. But almost at the beginning Rick had been 
conscious of a subtle attraction which at first bewildered and 
then annoyed him. For a time he fought against it. Then, 
almost against his will, he began to make little friendly over- 
tures which Maddox not only failed to meet half way, but 
seemed actually to repulse. In the closer intimacy of camp 
life it seemed to Rick as if they were constantly bickering, as 
if Maddox actually delighted in rousing his temper and luring 
him on to caustic, sarcastic comments he afterward regretted. 

“Tf he’d only let me alone I 


with me yesterday when I found it. Still, it’s simple 
enough.” 

“Quite,” commented Rick dryly. ‘‘What’s your idea 
climb up to the top and sleuth around?” 

Hicks nodded and began to scramble up the rough slope 
followed by the others. Taffinder was speedily left behind and 
the other two had been standing for some minutes on the wide, 
comparatively level shelf of the mountain above the dump 
before he came puffing into sight. 

“‘Woof!”’ he gasped, sinking on a mossy boulder and mopping 
his perspiring face. ‘Some climb, I'll tell the 
world!” 





“That little hill!’? exclaimed Thurston ~ 
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and the dock on which were a number of moving figures. A 
curl of smoke rose lazily from the thick trees which sur- 
rounded. the cook shack, and in the nearer foreground a row 
boat slid swiftly across the glittering water. 

As Rick stared downward at the solitary oarsman, he 
frowned slightly. Something about that long, casy stroke, 
the broad, muscular shoulders and bare, black head of the 
fellow made him guess that it. was Maddox. With a faint 
momentary touch of wistfulness Rick wondered what he was 
about. Then abruptly his shoulders squared and he turned 

away. 
“Something he ought to be doing, of 





mischieviously. 
what’s ahead.” 

The fat boy’s face fell as he surveyed the 
steep, rugged slope which swept on above 
them, cool, dark, with even a touch of gloomy 
mystery under the dense mingling branches 
of the endless, close-set evergreens. 

“We're not going up there, are we?’ he 
asked in alarm. 

“You and Pewee can do as you like, 
Thurston returned with a shrug. ‘“There’s 
no use in our keeping together,’ he went on to 
Hicks. “You go ahead along the ledge if that 
looks good to you. I’mgoing up a little higher.” 

He had noticed on the left an upward slope 
which seemed to show a shade more regularity 
than the rest of the mountainside. © From 
where he stood he almost felt that he could discern the faint 
outlines of a road—the mere ghost of a mountain trail, long 
overgrown with undergrowth and saplings, many of them fair- 
sized trees. He said nothing about it to Pewee, but when 
Hicks set off briskly along the ledge dragging the reluctant 
fat boy with him, Thurston turned and started up’ this 
slope. 

The grade was tolerably regular and before long, in spite of 
the heavy seeond growth, Thurston was possessed by the 
conviction that this was no mere natural slope of the moun- 
tain, but the remains of a roughly built road. What fun it 
would be if he found the mine entrance ahead of Hicks! Of 
course the trail might not lead near. it at all but still there was 
achance. Certainly it was in a direct line with the mine dump 
and not too steep for carts, or whatever they used in the old 
days, to bring the rock and ore down. As he mounted Thurs- 
ton wondered what that entrance would be like and his in- 
terested glance shifted ceaselessly over the rocks on either 
side. Was it a shaft, or an opening in the side of the cliffs 
like a cavern, or what? 

Presently a patch of sunlight lying across the trail gave him 
pause. It came from the left through a rift in the trees, and 
Rick, glimpsing the glitter of water, turned aside and climbed 
to the top of a long, flat-topped boulder lying along the margin 
of the trail. 

Far below him glinted a narrow segment of Crystal Lake. 
He could make ~“— the.end of the rocky promontory 


ed 


“Why. that’s nothing to 





” 





wouldn’t mind,” the boy 
thought as they neared thee , 
farther shore. ‘But it seems 

as if he was always hanging 
around ready to start some- 
thing. One thing, though, he 
doesn’t get far in an argument; 

he hasn’t any comeback at 
all.” 

Certainly Rick had the ad- 
vantage when it came to quick 
wit and an agile tongue. The 
reflection was somewhat com- 
forting and when they presently 
landed in a little cove he was 
still further diverted by the 
discovery that Hicks actually 
seemed to have hit on some- 
thing promising. 

With an air of importance 
Pewee promptly took _ the 
lead and pushing through the 
trees arrived at length at the 
foot of a long, regular slope 
composed chiefly of small, 
broken pieces of rock. 

“It’s the mine dump,” he 


stated, his eyes snapping 
eagerly. ‘Rock and ore are 
too poor to smelt. You see, 


it’s been thrown .out from 
above, so it stands to reason 
the mine entrance must have 
been somewhere up there.” 
Thurston grinned. “Some 
little guesser, Pewee,” he 
drawled. “Did you get all 
that out of your own head.” 
“Well, not exactly,” ad- 
mitted Hicks. “Larry was 
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“Rick!” he cried shrilly. “Rick—are you down there?” 





eS 
—> > course,” he muttered petulantly. “He's 
2 too darn perfect to live!” 


A small, roughly circular open spot 
on the trail caught his eye. It was 
bare of undergrowth, but carpeted 

thickly with dead leaves and pine needles, 
and from his elevated coign of vantage Rick 
surveyed it appraisingly. 

“Wonder if I can make it,” he reflected 
idly. 

It was not more than six feet beyond the 
farther end of the boulder and less than that 
below. Thurston decided that it would be 
an easy jump. Drawing back to the limit 
of the long rock, he raced forward, sneakers 
gripping the rough surface securely, cleared 
the fringe of bushes easily and landed 
with a rustling thud accurately in the mid- 
dle of the little clearing. 

Instantly he was conscious of a horrible, uncanny sense of 
insecurity. The ground under him shook and quivered; there 
was a strange, dull, muffled cracking which blanched the boy’s 
face and turned him cold. 

A gasp of horror jolted from his pale lips as he flung himself 
frantically toward the rock from which he had just leaped. 
He felt his hat swept off by an overhanging branch. His 
fingers grazed the stone, clutched madly, slipped inexorably 
over the smooth surface as, with a rending, rotten crash, the 
ground gave way completely and he plunged downward into 
blackness. 





“ 


DON’T see why on earth he don’t answer,” grumbled 
Pewee Hicks crossly. He was annoyed by his complete 
lack of success on the lower ledge and by Thurston’s failure 
to answer their repeated calls. ‘‘He can’t have got so far 
away that he wouldn’t hear us yelling.” 

“Maybe he—he’s found something,” puffed Taffinder 
toiling on a dozen feet behind his more active companion, 
“and wants to keep it to himself.” 

“Rick isn’t that kind,” retorted Hicks sharply. “I don’t 
believe for a minute he’s found the shaft, but if he did— 
What are you doing now?” 

The fat boy had paused to mop his shining face. “It’s 
awful—steep,” he panted, eyeing a mossy boulder longingly. 
“T’ll—just stay here—and wait for you.” 

‘Like fun you will,” snapped 
Pewee energetically. ‘The 
idea! Come ahead, now, and 
don’t stop every two seconds to 
rest.” 

Apparently it did not occur 
to Taffinder to resist the small 
but domineering Hicks. With 
a weary sigh he put away his 
handkerchief and plodded on 
up the slope. 

“Tt looks to me like a road,” 
remarked Hicks after a period 
of active silence. “I’ve been 
thinking that for quite some 
time. There aren't any big 
trees and—” 

The words ended abruptly 
in a sharp, hissing indrawn 
breath and Pewee stopped so 
suddenly that the fat boy 
bumped into him. 

“Don’t do that!’ snarled 
Hicks, prodding back with one 
sharp elbow. His voice was 
shrill and uneven. ‘The out- 
stretched hand which thrust 
aside a heavy branch of rho- 
dendron shook visibly. His 
eyes, wide, and startled, were 
fixed intently on the ground in 
front of him. “Look!” he 
managed to gasp at length. 

Taffinder pushed forward 
eagerly and peered through the 
leaves. A gaping hole eight 
or ten feet across, the edges 
curiously ragged, yawned there 
in the trail.” Taffy stared at 
it, jaw sagging, scarcely able 

(Concluded on page 60) 
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7 NCLE CRAIG, we want you to play detective 
with us—for the honor of Fieldhurst!”’ 


Kennedy and I were passing the new gym- 

nasium building, a gift the year before of an old 

grad., a lover of Fieldhurst. With an older man Ken Adams 

had caught up with us. Ken had one more year in the Junior 
High School. 

[ recognized Professor Playfair known at Fieldhurst as 
“Math” Playfair. They knew him and liked him—in spite of 
that name. For, as professor of mathematics, Playfair’s job 
was no light one. Not many boys like “math.” 

But the fellows made an ideal out of “ Math’’ Playfair 
outside the classroom. He was one of the youngest members of 
the faculty and he looked on athletics as a hobby, to keep fit 
physically so that one might be fit mentally, and found time to 
coach all the teams. 

The remark by Ken sounded suspiciously like a new kind of 
undertaking for Craig. Evidently something touched the 
boy’s heart so deeply that it touched Craig who could never 
forget his own days at Fieldhurst. 

“What is it, Ken, this time—something gone wrong?’’ he 
asked with a twinkle. “You see, Playfair, Ken often asks me 
to help him out in a little proposition. Then, almost before 
I know it, I am involved in something with all the elements of 
excitement and chance. I hesitate to take on anything new 
with him.” 

“Something gone wrong?’’ repeated Ken. 
there was! Our whole baseball team’s in danger—and the 
big championship game between Fieldhurst and Glenclair is 
only two weeks off. °S awful!” 

Even “Math” Playfair looked gloomy. But he seemed 
to want the boy to tell the story. He kept a sympathetic 
silence. 

“Old ‘Quamquam’ has threatened 
stand—just laid down the law.” 

Ken had almost forgotten the presence of “‘ Math” Playfair. 
“Old Quamquam” was Dr. Walcott, headmaster, who used to 
be professor of Latin, hence the nickname. 

“What has Quamquam threatened?” asked Craig. 

‘“‘He says that the honor system here in the school must have 
been violated somehow in the last conditional exams. The 
we want it to fall on the right heads 


“T should say 


no bullying, you under- 


axe is going to fall. I 
and 
“Suppose we stroll over to my study,” suggested Playfair. 





Kennedy was examining the window along the alley 


yste 


“There we can talk over the situation without attracting so 
much attention from the other boys.” 

“Can you wait here a minute, Uncle Craig?’’ asked Ken. 
“We want to get some stuff out of the lockers before the Gym 
closes. Be right with you.” 

With his stick Craig was aimlessly tracing Ken’s name in 
the hard pressed loam of a path near the Gym. I watched the 
ferrule of his stick. . . “ Ken Capt.” 

He glanced over at me. ‘‘That’s Ken’s ambition for next 
year. I hope he makes good. A lot depends on that last 
game with Glenclair.”’ 


E WAS scratching deeper on the downward strokes, 

giving a sharp poke to the period after the “Capt,” 
when a long shadow, the shadow of a boy, fell across the 
letters on the path, and stopped. 

We looked up quickly with a smile into the scowling counte- 
nance of a youth slightly older than Ken. He was staring 
insolently at Craig. Before we realized it, he had thrust an 
impatient foot forward and stamped out the word “Capt.” 

“ Getting a little previous, aren’t you? King is our captain. 
No mistake about that!”’ 

“But King goes into the Prep School next year, doesn’t 
he?”’ asked Craig. 

Under Craig’s cold glance the insolent eyes lowered. With 
a pull at his cap, a shrug of the shoulders, his hands thrust 
deep in his pockets, the boy left us, whistling defiantly. 

“You see how it is. A boy is up against many of the same 
things that a man has to meet. Here Ken must rub shoulders 
with smart Alecks like that, learn how to meet and manage 
them as he will have to meet and manage them later.” 

I nodded. “That particular chap seemed to have a grudge 
against Ken—or he wouldn’t have gone out of his way to 
interrupt us.” 

I contrasted the two boys we had just seen—Ken, bare- 
headed, his golden brown hair rumpled above a broad brow, 
cheeks aglow with color, eyes earnest, eager and open, slender 
of build, with the slenderness of a first baseman. 

It was true the other boy, pugnacious though he had seemed, 
was decidedly good looking. But something about him 
suggested he knew it, was a bit proud of it, and made the most 
of it. He was broader than Ken. Boldness, even unscrupu- 
lousness, gleamed from eyes that had a trick of peering through 
interlacing lashes. He lacked that fineness that comes from a 
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spirit that can stand the gaff rather than from a mere pair of 
hard-hitting fists. 

We strolled over toward Playfair’s study. 

“Who was that fellow who spoke to us while you were in 
the Gym?” Tasked. ‘ Did you see him, Ken?” 

“Yes; if it was the one going across the campus. That was 
‘Spike’ Jewett, the pitcher. He hasn’t much use for me, 
now.” 

Nothing more was said until we had settled ourselves in 
Playfair’s study. Craig turned a questioning glance on his 
nephew. 

“Of course you remember, Uncle Craig,”’ began Ken slowly, 
“Fieldhurst has the honor system?” 

Kennedy nodded. “I ought to. They put it in while I was 
here. I was on the first Student Committee.” 

“Well, some of the boys who have not done so well in their 
work during the year have just surprised everybody by getting 
marks in the conditional exams that would have done credit 
to the grinds and the polers in the class. And these fellows are 
all on the baseball team. It looks funny.” 

Ken looked at us a bit sheepishly. “I don’t want to preach 
—but, then, there is an agreement in the I. S. L. that—” 

““What’s the I. S. L.?”’ I asked. 

“The Interior Scholastic League of the State. Fieldhurst 
has agreed with the other schools that no fellow may play 
on a team who hasn’t passed all his exams. It doesn’t seem 
like clean sport, fair play to those other schools, either, if there 
has been anything crooked going on. That’s what I want you 
to do—help us find out—please.” He had turned toward 
Craig. 

“What makes you think there’s anything wrong?” Craig 
asked. “Those boys might all have studied hard, made up 
their work.” 

Playfair shook his head, interrupting Ken for the first 
time. “It isn’t usual for boys hovering at fifty per cent 
or so to come up suddenly and gloriously this way to nearly 
a hundred—not one of them, but five of them.” 

Ken shook his head solemnly. “I wouldn’t feel so worrigd, 
Uncle Craig, if you’d take a hand and find out that 
everything’s all right. But without Cap King we'll lose the 
game, sure—to say nothing of the other fellows. With them 
all gone, I’m afraid we’re sunk.’’ He paused. “ But we’ve got 
to be honest, first. There’s nothing in winning the series if 
we know down in our hearts we haven’t come clean.” 
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“Who are the suspected fellows?’’ inquired Craig. 

“There’s ‘Spike’ Jewett, pitcher, and ‘Tubby’ Howell, sub- 
stitute pitcher, to start with. Then there’s ‘Shorty’ Hench, 
short stop, ‘Buck’ Haynes, left fielder, all maybe in it, as well 
as ‘Cap’ King, third base. You can see what a mix-up we’re in 
if there’s anything to it,’’ concluded Ken dismally. “About 
half the team!” 

“What do the fellows themselves say?”’ I asked. 

‘Nothing; they admit nothing,” put.in Playfair. 


I RECALLED that on entering an examination at Fieldhurst 
everybody wrote on the first page of his examination pad: 
“T pledge my honor as a gentleman that I have neither given 
nor received assistance in this examination.”’ Then the boys 
were left to themselves, with no surveillance. 

“You know: it is no light thing to go back on the pledge,” 
went on Playfair gravely. ‘Clean sport and the honor system 
wre what cause parents to send the finest fellows to this place.” 

‘How did you come out in the exams?”’ Craig asked Ken. 

“Just made it. I passed all my mid-years. So did the others 
on the team, except the fellows I mentioned.” 

Playfair had been looking at Craig. ‘No, Ken was not in 
the scandal, if there is one. He couldn’t have been. We've 
taken him into our confidence, the faculty committee has, 
because we feel that if there has been dishonesty among the 
fellows Ken is one boy who has the confidence of the others, 
ought to be able to find it out, help clean it up. You're on the 
Student Committee, aren’t you?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“How do those fellows sit in class and in exams?” asked 
Craig. “Close together?”’ 

“We're seated alphabetically,” returned Ken. “Haynes, 
Hench, Howell, Jewett, King—all sit close together.” 

Craig elevated his eyebrows at this bit of circumstantial 
evidence. Then he turned to us. “The first thing is for me 
to see the Headmaster. I want to ask him a few questions, 
get his sanction to proceed and,” with a smile, “keep my eye 
on some of these boys.” 

We left Playfair in his study, sent Ken home, and went 
across to the Headmaster’s house. 

“Quamquam” Walcott was seated at his desk reading some 
reports as we entered. His face lighted up as he shook hands 
with Craig. 

“In the spring your fancy turns back to old Fieldhurst? 
Glad to see you, Kennedy. Is it interest in that nephew of 
yours—or just old memories?” 

“Both, I think. I have just been hearing the story from 
Playfair—and I am offering my services. I feel, with all of 
you, that the honor of the school must be upheld. Ken has 
taken it on himself to ask me to help. And I am willing to do 
it—if you have no objection.”’ 

Dr. Walcott was a man well along in years. Years of 
experience with boys had only increased his love for and 
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Ke n, bareheaded, 
his golden-brown hair 
rumpled above a broad 
brow, eyes earnest, 
eager and open 
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interest in them. His was a quiet, 
dignified nature. No one in the whole 
history of his activities at Fieldhurst 
had ever heard him shout at a boy. 
But many had flinched and felt mighty 
uncomfortable under the fiery glances 
of those flashing dark eyes of his, set 
deep in his massive head. He made 
the perpetrators of misdemeanors feel 
small. He could take all the thrill 
and glory and satisfaction out of ac- 
tions not according to rule. “Quamquam” 
Walcott was Fieldhurst. 

“You are.one of us, Kennedy.” He looked at 
Craig thoughtfully from under his bushy brows. 
“T shall accept!” 

“T’m glad of that, Doctor. The whole thing 
has hit me. I want to help—for the honor of 
Fieldhurst.” 

“May I ask where the examination papers 
were printed?”’ inquired Craig directly to the 
-point. 

“At the newspaper office. The ‘Sentinel’ 
does all the job printing for the town. You 
know Harvey Simpson, the proprietor? Per- 
haps I would better write you a note to him.” 

Armed with Quamquam’s letter of introduc- 
tion to the owner of the Fieldhurst Sentinel, we 
strolled through the town to the newspaper office 
on Main Street. 

It was nearly six o’clock, but Simpson was in 
and as easy to meet as most country editors. 
He cleared old newspapers from a couple of chairs 
and invited us to be seated. 

“How many copies of those conditional ex- 
amination papers were printed?” inquired 
Craig. 

Simpson swung about to his record book. 
“There were fifty ordered.” He stopped, a 
light flashing quickly over his face. “When 
I come to think of it, just before I sent them 
over to Dr. Walcott, I counted them myself. 
There were six short. I thought they must 
have been counted incorrectly the day before. 

I had the pressman run off six more, and the 
type was distributed. Then I sent the fifty 
over.” 

“T see.”’ Kennedy was thinking. 

The Sentinel building was on an alley. 
There was a window back of Simpson’s desk, 
two others out in the printing shop itself. 
Simpson leaned back, looked through the door into the com- 
posing room. 

Kennedy tilted his chair back, too. Surely there was a noise 
in that little alley that ran the depth of the building. Craig 
jumped up, peered into the composing room and the press 
room back of it. The compositors and the pressmen had gone. 
There was no one there. But there had been a noise. I turned 
to the front door, looked up and down the street, saw no one 
but townspeople shopping. Then I walked over quickly and 
looked down the alley. There was no one there—now. 

“T thought I heard someone at a window.” Simpson 
brushed back his hair, thoughtfully. 

“So did I,”’ returned Kennedy, “someone listening.”’ 

Kennedy was examining the windows along the alley. He 
paused suddenly at the rear window. ‘Someone has shoved a 
case knife up between these sashes—turned that old-fashioned 
catch.” 

“What would anyone want to get in here for, now?’’ Simp- 
son was perplexed. 

“Not now. This was done several days ago. The condition 
of the scarred wood shows it. Not recent. Not old. 
Get in for? It looks as if there was something in this 
suspicion. Half a dozen papers evidently missing— 
five boys displaying unexpected brilliance!” 

“What next?” I asked as we left. 

“You are as bad as Ken, Walter. You both nave 
an insatiable curiosity. Just now I’m going to dinner 
at my sister’s. We can telephone the station to have 
our bags sent over to Coralie’s. Then we can talk to 
Ken without setting the school ablaze.” 


’ 





E LEARNED many things about the five boys 

but one thing that interested: Craig was where 
A they lived. Cap King, Buck Haynes and Spike 
Jewett roomed in one dormitory of the school. 
Tubby Howell and Shorty Hench lived in a boarding 
house in the town. 

I could see what a temptation it must have been to 
the lads if they had cribbed their way through the 
exams. I felt sorry for them, too. The desire to 
win had been stronger than their desire to win right. 
In the world the penitentiaries are full of such people. 

It was late when we returned to the house. In 
Ken’s window we could see a light still burning. 

“Ken must be working overtime to keep up,” I 
observed. 

“Yes, and this responsibility thrust on him, so to 





Dr. Walcott was a man who made the perpretrators of misdemeanors feel small 


speak, by ‘Math’ Playfair and the other faculty members of 
the Athletic Advisory Committee, has taken up some of his 
day time when he might be studying. He’s getting a taste of 
the midnight oil. I’m glad Ken sees the gravity, the serious- 
But Ken was always a good scout. It hasn’t been 
He has been 


ness of it. 
all tying knots and following trails with him. 
doing the hardest thing—living clean.” 

We did not disturb the boy, but sat down in the living- 
room to read a while, though we were disturbed by the barking 
of a dog at the door of the solarium. 

“Sounds like Ken’s new Irish terrier, Patsy,” said Craig. 

Just then we heard footsteps running through the hall and 
went out. By this time Ken was opening the door before 
which the eager pup was barking furiously. 

“Tt’s Patsy. I don’t know how he broke loose, but he’s here, 
all right. I'll let him in. Don’t let him get up those stairs.” 

Like a tawny whirlwind Patsy bounded through the door- 
way. He wanted to greet everybody at once but could greet 
only one at a time. He jumped about, with short, happy 
barks. Rugs were scrambled about until Ken made a quick 
lunge and caught him by the collar. He almost fell flat. Ken 
was laughing, Patsy barking and straining to get away. 

Suddenly Ken stopped laughing, looked at us and pulled 
Patsy over to the foot of the stairs where there was a light. 
Then I saw what it was. Fastened to the dog’s collar was a 
tag and on it was something written. Ken untied it, held it 
up to the light in one hand as he held Patsy with the other. 

“Somebody’s getting cold feet! Read it. Someone’s 
tied it to the dog’s collar, let him loose, knowing he’d come 
right to me.” 

We read: 


KEN ADAMs: 

What’s the matter with you? Do you want Fieldhurst to 
lose the championship? Call off your Uncle before someone 
knocks you for a goal! 


Ken stood under the light a moment, anger uppermost, and 
bitterness. There was no fear; only defiance. 

“Don’t take it to heart so, Ken. You'll snap out of this 
all right—on top.” 

“But, Uncle Craig, you’d think it was I that was bringing 
dishonor on Fieldhurst. Do you think the fellows look at it 
that way? I can’t help it. When those papers were stolen, 
then Fieldhurst was dishonored. Now I’ve got to go on and 
fight it out!” Ken’s head was up. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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URTHER developments in the oi! lease 

scandals result in Congressional investi 
gation of Attorney-General Daugherty and 
his conduct of the Department of Justice and 
in suits by the Federal Government to cancel 
the lease for the Elk Hills oil reserve in Cali- 
fornia, made with E. L. Doheny, and the Teapot Dome lease, 
made with H. F. Sinclair, charging that they were made illegally 
and that in the Teapot Dome case bribery occurred. Mr. 
Doheny withdraws his offer to cancel the lease made over to 
him, and prepares to fight the suit. 








The Navy Department decides to forego the proposed 
expedition of the Shenandoah to the North Pole, and it is 
decided to use the dirigible as an auxiliary with a scout 
fleet in Atlantic waters this summer. Meantime, three 
army airplanes, under command of Major Frederick L. 
Martin, start from Santa Monica, California, on a journey 
around the world which will cover 30,000 miles and take 
in twenty-three countries. The center group of photos 
shows some of the men who have a part in this great 
undertaking. 


\ Naval board of investigation exonerates of blame all 
oflicers, enlisted men and civilians who were connected with 
the Shenandoah at the time of the accident on January 106, 
when the giant dirigible broke loose from her mooring mast 
and successfully rode out a terrific gale. 

James M. Cox, former Governor of Ohio, and Democratic 
candidate for President in the last election, enters his name in 
Ohio as a candidate for the second time for the Democratic 
nomination for President. 


Senator Capper, of Kansas, introduces into the Senate a 
universal draft bill which would empower the President in war 
time to stabilize the prices of services and of all commodities 
declared to be essential, whether required by the Govern- 
ment or by 
Wide World Photo , 


the civilian population. 


Charles B. Warren, of De- 
troit, is nominated Ambas- 
sador to Mexico; William 
Phillips, of Massachusetts, 
is nominated Ambassador 
to Belgium, succeeding 
\ Henry P. Fletcher, recently 

transferred to Rome; Hugh 
S. Gibson, of California, is 
transferred from Poland to 
be Minister to Switzerland, 
and Joseph C. Grew, who 
was Minister to Switzerland, 
is appointed Under Secre- 
tary of State. 





Amid scenes of Oriental splendor King Fuad opens the 
first parliament ever to be held in the valley of the Nile. 
The King appears above, in the circle. 


The United States Senate ratifies a treaty of ar itgition 
between this country and the < 
: ; Wide World Phot: 1 
Netherlands and the treaty cseieies \ N\ 
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Sergeant C. E. Conrad drops 21,500 feet 
from an airplane over Kelly Field, Texas, and 
breaks the world’s record for altitude para- 
chute jumping. 

In consequence of wild disorders at Teguci- 
galpa, the capital of Honduras, American Minister Morales 
asks for protection, and American marines are landed from 
the cruiser Milwaukee. ; 

Charles R. Forbes, former Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 


\ t , oh c . . . . 
6, Ks John W. Thompson, contractor of Chicago and St. Louis, 














about 600,000 members, are formally merged, and the officers 
of the Boy Scouts are elected officers of the Lone Scouts. The 
two organizations will retain their separate identities while 
gaining every advantage of cooperation. 

The soldiers’ bonus bill, which it is estimated will involve a 
cost of more than $2,000,000,000, is passed by the House of 


Representatives. The bill provides twenty-year paid-up 
endowment insurance policies for the majority of ex-service 
men. Only those entitled to adjusted compensation of $50 
or less will receive cash. 

The Senate passes the Norris resolution which would amend 
the Constitution so that the President would be inaugurated 
and Congress convened in January. The purpose of the reso- 
lution is to do away with the short session of Congress after 
an election. F, 





between this country and Great 
Britain designed to prevent 
rum-smuggling into the United 
States by ships flying the Brit 
ish flag. 

The Lone Scouts of America, 
comprising a membership, it is 
estimated, of 500,000, of whom 
between 50,000 and 100,000 
are now active, and the Boy 
Scouts of America, comprising 





The House of Representa- 
tives adopts the McKenzie 
bill authorizing acceptance of 
Henry Ford’s offer for Muscle 
Shoals. Some idea of the 
great size of the Muscle 
Shoals property can be gained 
from the photo (right) of the 


















are indicted by a Federal Grand Jury on charges of conspiring 
to commit bribery and to defraud the Government. Two 
Congressmen are implicated in bribery charges, which are 
under investigation by a Grand Jury and by a Congressional 
committee. 

The Congressional Insular Affairs Committee reports out 
favorably a bill to give independence to the Philippines, but 
President Coolidge says in a letter to Manuel Roxas, head of 
the Philippine commission to this country, that the Filipinos 
are not yet ready for independence and that the United States 
Government has complete confidence in the fairness of Goy 
ernor-General Wood’s Administration. 

Radio stations in New York, Pennsylvania, Nebraska and 
California combine to broadcast at the same time, and an 
audience estimated at 50,000,000 between San Francisco and 
London hear speakers in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
Following this success, British broadcasting stations succeed 
in making American radio users hear a musical program played 
in the Hotel Savoy in London. 

President Coolidge orders an increase of 12 cents a bushel in 
the tariff rate of wheat and an increase of 26 cents a hundred 
pounds in the duty on wheat flour and a decrease of 50 pet 
cent. in the ad valorem duty on mill feegls in order to aid th: 
wheat-growers of the Northwest. \ ¢ 

King Victor Emmanuel ee 


Wide World Photo 
- ed ( . 

confers the title of Prince we) ri ™" 
of Montenevoso on Gabriele 





d’Annunzio, the soldier 
poet, in recognition of his 
valiant services in the World 
War and of his services in 
restoring to Italy the city 
of Fiume, which is formally 
annexed. 

President Coolidge re- 
stores to citizenship all who 
deserted the colors between 
the Armistice and the for- 
mal declaration of peace. 


Edwin Denby retires as Secretary of the Navy, following 
the oil lease expose, and is sworn in as a Major of the United 
States Marine Corps Reserves. A photo of Chief Justice 
Curtis C. Wilbur, the new Secretary of the Navy, is shown 
above. 

The Egyptian Government reopens the tomb of Tut-ankh 
Amen, which had been closed 
following the removal of 
Howard Carter, the director of 
the exploration of the tomb. 
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An explosion in a mine of the 
Utah Fuel Company at Castle 
gate, Utah, results in the death 
of 173 men. 


The Turkish National As- 
sembly deposes the Caliph, 
spiritual head of the Mo- 
hammedan faith, and abol- 
ishes the Caliphate, the au- 
thority of which, by order of 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
President of Turkey, will 
héreafter be vested in the 
Turkish Parliament. This 
photo at the left shows the 
former Caliph, Abdul Medjid 
Effendi, who has been ban- 
ished from Turkey. 





building of the dam. 
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SAME BOY, SAME FISH 
Scoutmaster T. M. Talmadge, Hornell, N. Y. 


¥ 
DOG GONE CLIMBING 6 / F a 
Scout Walter Otteson, Starbuck, Minn. \ 





A BEAR CHANCE 
Allan Martin, Grayling, Mich. 














oe 
A HATFUL 
W. Wallace, Jersey City, N. J, 



















FRIDAY FOOD 
Scout Norman B. Underwood, Toledo, Ohio [4 


HITTING AN, OCEAN HIGH SPOT 
Daniel Friberg, St. Paul, Minn. 
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INDIAN HUTS A LIVE TOTEM A FRIENDLY TAP 
Allen E. Browne, Grand Junction, Colo. Scout Geo. Rittenhouse, Pottstown, Pa. Scout Alfred L. Bishop, Lehi, Utah 

















MOLLIE PUT THE KETTLE ON! THIS IS THE LIFE “O SOLO MEEEAOW” 
M. R. Fitch, University Place, Neb. Field Ex. Geo. Autsin, Boston, Mass. Ralph Letzring, St. Petersburg, Florida 
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: Prepared for Boy Scouts and Their Friends by James E. West, Chief Scout Executive 


Addresses Delivered by the Chief Scout Executive 


N FEBRUARY 28th, it was my privilege to deliver an 

address at a most interesting section of the N. E. A. 
Conference. This was a most inspiring session; the hearty 
cooperation of 
the school men 
has been one of 
the most encour- 
aging features of 
the growth of 
Scouting. 

On March 17th, 
I addressed the 
Monday Evening 
Club in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

On March 18th, 
through the 
Westinghouse 
Broadcasting sta- 
tion, KDKA, at 
Pittsburgh, I was 
given one of the 
most. inspiring 
opportunities of 
my experience in 





The conditions to be fulfilled by all candidates for the 
“Representative Troop” shall include the following: 
A. Age—Over 14 and under 18. The rules prescribe 
that a scout must not be over 18 and that the troop 
hall not average over 16, on July 31st. 


B. Be organically sound and physically fit, as determined 
by thorough medical and physical examination as 
prescribed on blank to be supplied. 

C. Scout experience. 

1. Have been a Scout at least two years. 





2. Be of Life, 
Star or Eagle 
rank. 


Have cooking, 
life saving and 
pioneering 
m €r it 
Badges, or 
demonstrate 
an ability to 
pass satisfac- 
torily to the 
local scout au- 
thorities such 


tests which 
show the 
scout’s phys- 


ical fitness and 
experience in 
hiking and 
camping equiv- 
alent to that 
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Scouting. The 
address which I 
delivered was re- 


layed from stations at Boston, Chicago and Hastings, 
Nebraska. Our Scout leaders had been informed previously of 


the experiment; many had their own radio receivers and radio 
firms everywhere showed themselves glad to cooperate by 
arranging for loud speakers in halls and auditoriums. This 
madeit possible for many of our 142,000 scout leaders to listen to 
the message in addition‘to thousands of other friends of Scouting. 


Lone Scouts 


The Boy Scouts of the Onondagua Council held an impressive ceremony on their Dr. 
fourteenth anniversary rally; Scouts and Scout leaders recommitted themselves 
to the Oath and Law ata meeting 
of almost the entire membership. 
A ceremony of this kind cannot 
fail to prove the success of Scout- 
ing to anyone who witnesses il. 





statue of General Lafavyettein New 
York. This photograph shows 
them and Eagle Scout Frank 
Linder, with the wreath which 
was placed at the foot of the statue. 








VERY member of the Boy Scouts of 
America will be interested in the addition 
of from fifty to one hundred thousand new 
members through the merging of the Lone 
Scouts with the Boy Scouts of America. Turn 
to the new Lone Scout Department and read 
all about it. I hope that every member of 
the Boy Scouts of America will welcome every 
lone scout as a true scout brother. 
Boy Scouts and the Near East 
HE Boy Scouts of America have helped 
actively the work of the Near East Relief 
Committee. They have collected tons of 
clothing for the relief of the stricken people 
and a scout leader is at present working in 
Syria with the Near East Orphans. 

In the work for the million dollar Milk 
Ship which Jackie Coogan is planning to 
take to the Near East next summer, scouts 
will take an interested part. Jackie wants 
greatly to be a scout, but must wait three 
years before he can join, as every Boy Scout 
must be twelve years old. He is already studying for his 
Tenderfoot tests, and reads Boys’ Lire, the official Boy 
Scout Magazine for all boys everywhere. 

The purpose of the Million Dollar Milk Ship and milk 
trains, is to secure within the next four months a ship’s 
cargo consisting of at least 100 carloads of condensed 
milk, flour, clothing and quinine for the relief of the 
orphan children now being cared for by the Near East 
Relief. 

The train will be made up with approximately 60 cars of 
milk, 20 of flour, 28 of worn clothing, and 2 of quinine. The 
load will be divided among 48 states, and every state from 
Maine to Florida and from New York to California will con- 
tribute its share. 

Motion picture companies have promised cooperation; 
schools, churches, clubs and the Boy Scouts of America are 
all out to fill the ship. Jackie Coogan is going personally 
to accompany the train across the country and to sail with 
the ship for the Near East. 

Boy Scouts will help raise the cargo; groups of scouts will 
greet “Jackie” at each station through which his train 
travels. Ask your Scout Executive what you can do. 

The Jamboree 
EARLY 60 councils have made application to send scouts 
to the scout troop that will represent the Boy Scouts of 
America at the International Jamboree this summer. There 
will be 48 boys, selected on a basis of the scout population 
of the regions. 
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Jackie Coogan studies the milk situation in the aur East and plans his trip. 











ON THESE PREMISES 


iiolators will be prosecuted in accordance with 
the laws of New York 


aT SCOUTS TH Umir ORM WELCOME 
HUNTING or SHOOTING 


“’ POSITIVELY FORBIDDEN 
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This sign shows that the work of Boy Scouts in 
conservation and forest protection 1s appreciated. 


John H. Finley, Chairman, Committee on Education, welcomed Mme. in the 
Charles LeVerrier, representative of the LafayttceTroop of French Scouts, before the 


specified in 
merit 
badge require 
ments, but not involving the time necessary for technical 
compliance with these tests between date of circular and 
organization of Jamboree party. 
4. Have satisfactory record for observance of Scout Oath 
and Law and performance of “Good Turns.” 
. Have endorsement in writing, for participation as member 
of Jamboree Party, by parent, school teacher, scoutmaster 
troop committee and scouts of his troop 
6. Had at least two seasons’ experience in camp 
totaling not less than 14 days, and be able to 
a. Prepare overnight camp. 
b. Pack up and carry a regulation outfit. 
c. Make and maintain both cooking and 
heating fires. 
d. Prepare and serve an acceptable camp 
menu for three different meals. 
e. Handle knife, axe, and rope with ease 
and accuracy. 


mn 


Lafayette the First French Boy. Scout 

In Union Square, in the heart of New York 
City, stand two statues. One is that of the 
Father of His Country, George Washington; 
the other represents his personal friend, and 
the friend of the American colonies, General 
Lafayette of France. These statues were the 
scene of an impressive ceremony on March ist, 
when Madame Charles LeVerrier, representa- 
tive of the Lafayette Scout Troop of France, 
was formally welcomed on behalf of the Boy 
Scouts of America by Dr. John Finley, As- 
sistant Editor of the New York Times and 
Chairman of the National Committee on Education. 

The Lafayette troop is organized at Chateau Chavaniac, 
the birthplace of General Lafayette. They are war victims 
who were rescued by American soldiers and are being edu- 
cated by American friends. They are the kind of Scouts 
we are proud to call brothers. 

A delegation of more than fifty scouts, representing Greater 
New York, assisted in the ceremonies. 

Dr. Finley, in welcoming Madame LeVerrier said in part, 
“On behalf of the Boy Scouts of America, I have the honor 
to give you welcome to America, here beneath the statue 
of Lafayette. I have also the honor to thank you for what 
you are doing for the Boy Scouts of France. You are, in 
the phrase that has been embodied in an American vocabulary, 
“a true scout.’” 

Madame LeVerrier said, in reply, “Our boys of the Lafayette 
Troop look very much like you. I cannot help believe that 
Lafayette was the first Boy Scout of France, although he 
did not know it.” 

Madame LeVerrier laid a wreath on the statue of Washing- 
ton, and Eagle Scout Frank Linder of Flushing, Long Island, on 
behalf of the Boy Scouts of America, placed a wreath upon 
the statue of Lafayette, the first Boy Scout of France. 


Report of the Deputy Chief Scout Executive 


The following brief extracts from the report of Dr. Fisher 
on his recent trip will prove of interest to all readers of 
National Council News. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


| by IS a tough proposition to have 
a feeling of gladness pulling your 
soul one way, and a spirit of sadness 
pulling it another! It is really dis- 
tressing, if your soul happens to be 
a bald-headed soul, which hasn’t 
learned how to go in two directions 
at once! When I heard that the Boy 
Scouts and the Lone Scouts were to 
have the same officials and become 
blood brothers, I threw my hat in 
the air. It was my best winter hat— 
my only winter hat—and I wouldn’t 
think of throwing it in the air if I 
were not pleasantly excited. I 
really felt that was the best news I 
had heard since Armistice Day. 
But by the time my best hat came 
down I had had another thought: I was an editor without any- 
thing to edit! That is a terrible thing, much like being a mo- 
torist with nothing to motor, a hunter without a gun, or a 
diner with nothing to eat. As the editor of Lone Scout which 
was the official magazine of the Lone Scouts, I had established 
contact with thousands of boys who meant to me more than 
they ever will suspect, and, it seemed to me, that my contact 
with them was bound to be broken. In our Long House in 
Chicago, we had a waste-basket that was as big as a barrel. 
We called it Simon Legree. It was a cruel, greedy waste- 
basket to which I, as editor, had to feed all the manuscripts 
sent in by Lone Scouts when the manuscripts did not qualify 
for publication in our magazine. You never saw a waste-bas- 
ket with the appetite that Simon Legree had! Now my 
magazine is gone and I have Simon Legree on my hands and 
it is going to keep me working early and late to find food for 
him. I just don’t know how I am going to make out with that 
waste-basket always squealing for more food! I'll have my 
troubles, that is plain to see, and I can’t call on my Lone 
Scuut friends to send ina feed or two! 

But in spite of this dubious outlook, I feel like congratulating 
both the Lone Scouts and the Boy Scouts on the closer affilia- 
tion of their organizations. We part with old friends with 
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Statement by Mr. James E. West of the 
Boy Scouts of America 


WE ARE happy to announce that arrangements have 

been completed whereby the members of the Lone 

t of the leadership 
the Boy Scouts 
control and man- 
Lone Scouts of 
mally trans- 
Boy Scouts of 
meeting of the 
Lone Scouts of 
the city of Wash- 
Ist, 1924, when 
members of the 
3oard of the 
America were 
cessors to the 
tees of the Lone 
ica. 


Scouts of America are to have the ben 
and facilities of 
of America. The 
agement of the 
America was for- 
ferred to the 
America at a 
Trustees of the 
America held in 
ington, March 
officer and 
Executive 
Boy Scouts of 
elected as suc- 
oflicers and trus- 
Scouts of Amer- 


It will be re- 


because of a 








membered _ that 
“Good Turn” 
done by a Boy Scout of London 
to Mr. W. D. Boyce of Chi- 
cago, that the Boy Scouts of America came into existence. 
Mr. Boyce was so much impressed with the value of a move- 
ment which would cause boys to take seriously their scout 
obligation, that he secured the co-operation of Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell and on February 8, 1910, incorporated the 
Boy Scouts of America. The Boy Scouts of America has a 
membership of nearly 600,000 men and boys, organized into 
over 21,000 troops, with 631 local councils. Since organi- 
zation, over 2,000,000 men and boys have been enrolled as 
members. The President of the United States and many 
of the country’s most distinguished citizens are actively 
identified with the Movement in all parts of the country. 
Under its leadership over 2,500 troop and council camps 
were maintained last summer, and it is estimated that over 
300,000 boys had the benefit of such camps. 


A monthly magazine for boys, known as BOYS’ LIFE, 


James E. West 


Chief Scout Executive 
Boy Scouts of America 


is published by the Boy Scouts of America, FOR ALL 


BOYS EVERYWHERE. 

Mr. Boyce has felt so much pleased with the manage- 
ment and success of the Boy Scouts of America that he has 
sought to have its benefits made available to the Lone 
Scouts of America, which he organized in 1915, primarily 
for boys on the farm and in rural communities. During 
the last nine years, over 500,000 boys have been enrolled 
as members of the Lone Scouts of America. All of those 
still interested and active are to be given the benefits of the 
facilities and leadership of the Boy Scouts of America. 

_ The Boy Scouts of America have maintained a Pioneer 

Scout Division for boys in rural communities, and the Lone 

Scouts of America and the Pioneer Scouts’ will possibly 

be merged. The membership of all Lone Scouts will be 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Movement with more than 800,000 members 


regret but we find new friends—and such friends as they are! 
With a bully, big magazine like Boys’ Lire to turn to, we will 
feel less lonesome without our old “Lonie,” and we won’t feel 
that we are out in the cold, at all, since we are to have our own 








Horace H, Herr 
Former Editor of 
“The Lone Scout” 
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A representative of the Boy Scouts of America welcoming a 
representative of the Lone Scouts 


THE Lone Scouts of America was organized in 1915 primar- 

ily for boys on the farm and in rural communities. During 
the last nine years over 500,000 boys have been enrolled. The 
Lone Scouts divide the United States and Canada into fifteen 
districts. The Lone Scouts who have risen to membership in 





Torkel Gundel 
Supreme Scout, Lone Scouts of ‘America 


the Grand Council, by passing all degree tests and winning 
either the Booster title or that of Lone Scout Graduate, elect 
a Council Chief in each district. These council chiefs are 
members of the executive committee of the national organiza- 
tion. The following pictures show some of the council chiefs. 

The membership of the L. S. A. has been divided into six- 
teen districts of nearly equal population, with national head- 

(Continued on page 50) 


LONE SCOUTS ef AMERICA 


A department of Boys’ LIFE continuing the official organ of The Lone Scouts of America, which was suspended by its owner, Mr 
W, D. Boyce, when that organization and the Boy Scouts of America joined forces and formed one unified national Boy Scout 
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department in a real magazine. 
It is a splendid arrangement, 
boys, and the change is all in 
your favor! We always wanted 
a bigger and better Lonie, now we 
get the biggest and best in Boys’ 
Lire, and if you’ll take the word 
of your former editor, you are going 
to find in Boys’ Lire the big, true- 
blue stories which you always have 
wanted and which it was impossible 
to handle for you in a publication 
devoted exclusively to Lone Scouts. 
Line up with Boys’ Lire—that is 
the way to get acquainted with the 
other wing of the great and glorious 
Scout Movement of which you still 
are an important division. Boys’ 
Lire is nowas much your magazine as the Lone Scout has been. 

Boy Scouts, you are going to find some real fellows in the 
Lone Scout division! You’ll like them and you’ll admire them. 
Many of them are Dan Boones and Kit Carsons in scoutdom. 
They went into the wilderness alone and they learned their 
scoutcraft from experience in the woods, the mountains, the 
plains. They are fearless, honest boys, who stand on their 
own feet, and play the game up-and-up: They try to do a 
useful thing each day. Their word is their bond. You can tie 
to them and know they will deliver. 

It looks to me as if everybody—Boy Scouts and Lone Scouts 
—wins by this move: Everybody but this one bald-headed 
editor who is left alone with a hungry, greedy old waste-basket. 
Like as not, some day you'll pick up a newspaper and see black 
type heralding a tragedy. ‘Starving Waste-basket Attacks 
Editor.” When you see that line in the papers, you will know 
that Simon Legree has turned on the hand that fed him, lo, 
these many moons. If they just hadn’t left me alone with this 
ferocious Simon Legree, I’d feel perfectly happy over the course 
of events. As it is, I’m far from sad. I feel that something 
big and splendid has come to the boys of the United States, 
and that’s the thing that really matters. 

Horace H. Herr. 














Statement by Mr. W. D. Boyce of the 
Lone Scouts of America 


FPrIFTEEN years ago, the charter for the Boy Scouts was 
issued to me and others, by the District of Columbia, 
upon my request ar at my expepse. 
pense attached 
undertaking of 
was too much 
on alone, so 
ested in the 
were invited to 


The Boy Scout 
grown until hun- 
sands of boys 
bers, thousands 
tive scoutmas- 
sands of right- 
contribute to its 
Boy Scouts, with 
tem, developed 
city and town 
has and is doing 
wherever a num- ber of boys can 
be reached and brought  to- 
gether. It has always made me very happy to feel that 
I brought the Boy Scout work to the United States and 
made its success assured through a corporate existence, 
which always will live. 


The work and ex- 
to a national 
that magnitude 
for me to carry 
other men inter- 
American bo y 
join. 





organization has 
dreds of thou- 
are active mem- 
of men are ac- 
ters and thou- 
minded persons 
support. The 
its patrol sys- 
into a wonderful 
institution. It 
a splendid work 


W. D. Boyce 
Organizer cf the Lone 
Scouts of America 


Now comes the second chapter in my scout work. By 
the very nature of the organization, the country boy, the 
isolated and lonely boy, was left out. He could not con- 
veniently join a patrol and have the advantage of a scout- 
master. The Boy Scouts of America did not at that time, 
nine years ago, feel that they could add to the work they 
had undertaken, so I incorporated the Lone Scouts of 
America, just the same as I had done with the Boy Scouts. 
I worked out and organized a plan whereby the country 
boy could secure his share of the benefits of scoutcraft. 
More than 500,000 boys have joined the Lone Scouts during 
the last nine years. The basic aims of the Lone Scout and 
the Boy Scouts always have been the same—THE WEL- 
FARE OF THE BOY. 


Now I must write the third chapter in my connection 
with the Boy Scouts and Lone Scouts in America. In my 
judgment, the two organizations always should have been 
under the same management, and I feel that my greatest 
wish was realized when, in Washington, D. C., on March 1, 
the officers of the Boy Scouts of America were selected to 
be the officers of the Lone Scout corporation. The two cor- 
porations remain separate but they now have the same 
officers in charge. 

I have given fifteen years—the best years of my life— 
to this work for the American boy, and I will remain his 
faithful friend until I am called to another world, where 
I hope to meet when they arrive, hundred of thousands 

(Continued on page 57} 
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AKE care of the place, son, and don’t let 
‘Terrible George’ get the'money in the office 
safe.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jimsy Carter dutifully, 
choking down the disappointment that he felt as he 
watched his father ride away from Melroy sheep station at 
the head of his hired men. 

Jimsy had a deep-rooted suspicion that their mission was 
far more important than inspecting a new fence and water 
tank at the far corner of the great ranch. All of the boy’s 
fifteen years had been spent in the heart of the Australian 
bush, fifty miles from a railroad, and he knew that a station 
manager and all of his men do not go off boundary riding in 
the heart of the sheep-shearing season. Neither would they 
ge armed with rifles and revolvers, if their errand was the rou- 
tine one they had tried to make him believe. 

Jimsy had been awakened in the early dawn by the insistent 
ringing of the telephone and had heard the startled exclamation 
with which his father received the words‘of the person on the 
other end of the wire. 

“Righto. I'll rouse the boys now and we'll be there as soon 
as we can,” Mr. Carter had said. Through his bedroom win- 
dow Jimsy had seen his father pounding at the door of the 
little cabin occupied by Mary, the black cook, and Jackie, her 
equally black husband. Then he had gone to the white- 
washed barracks of the men and turned them out to do the 
chores a full hour earlier than usual. 

His father’s evasion of his excited questions, the hurried 
breakfast and the departure of every able-bodied man about 
the place were proof enough to the boy that something unusual 
was afoot. Never before had he been left behind without 
knowing the reason why. He could ride as long and as hard 
as any man about the place and in many ways he was a better 
bushman than some of the tenderfoot jackaroos. He had 
accepted the laughing explanation that the ride was going to 
be too hard for a boy and that, besides somebody had to stay 
home and keep an eye on things, but he knew that there was a 
deeper reason back of it all. 

Now, as he wandered around the house after the others had 
gone, he wished that his mother were there instead of down in 
far-off Sydney on her annual shopping expedition. Mary and 
Jackie, the aged aborigines, were not much company. 

Jimsy wished, too, that his father hadn’t mentioned “ Ter- 
rible George” Blackmore, the bandit whose bold exploits had 
set an entire state by the ears. In the Sydney papers, always 
several days old when they got to the ranch, Jimsy had read 
with little shivers running up and down his spine of the blood- 
curdling crimes attributed to “Terrible George.’”? The last 
paper had said that Blackmore had slipped through a cordon 
of constabulary on his big bay horse and escaped into the bush 
near Brewarrina. That was a small town a hundred miles 
from Melroy. What if the bandit had been seen in the 
neighborhood? Into the boy’s mind flashed the thought that 
perhaps this was the word that had come to his father in that 
If so Carter and the hired men 


mysterious telephone call. 
were helping hunt “Terrible George. 


XCITEDLY he 

recalled his fa- 
ther’s words not to 
let the bandit rob the 
safe in the office. He 
had thought it a joke 
then. Now he won- 


been in half-earnest. 
The safe, he knew, 
held two thousand 
pounds, money 
brought from the 
bank in town to pay 
off the sheep shear- 
ers at the end of the 
week. 

Jimsy went into 
the house and got 
out the little rifle 
that had been his 
last birthday present. 
He cleaned and oiled 
and loaded it. He 
knew that the bul- 
lets were too small 
to be of much use 
against a man but it 
was fun pretending 
that it was a regular weapon and 
that only fear of it kept “ Terrible 
George” away from Melroy. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
the excited barking of the sheep dogs 
who had been penned up to keep 
them from following the men that 


the pack. 


Jimsy’s eyes were glued upon 





By Merlin Moore Taylor 
Illustrated by William Liepse 


morning told Jimsy that someone was coming up the road 
through the head-high sa!t-bush. He ran out to the front 
gate and looked down the road. 

Just emerging from the salt-bush was an ancient vehicle, 
a light covered wagon drawn by two rawboned horses. He 
recognized the outfit immediately and set off down the road 
to meet it. Visitors were few and far between at Melroy and 
the infrequent calls of Palmer, the peddler, who usually put 
up there for the night, were delightful events for the boy. 

As he drew nearer, however, Jimsy discovered that while the 
horses and wagon were indeed Palmer’s the driver was a 
stranger. Palmer was a big and bluff and hearty and had a 
straggly white beard. This man was small, black haired and 
not bearded. He pulled the horses down to a halt with brutal 
sawings on the reins and hailed the boy, who had stopped 
some distance away. 

“What station is this, bub?” he asked. 

“Melroy,” replied Jimsy. “‘Where’s Mr. Palmer?”’ 

“‘He’s sick at the hotel in Bourke, bub. Hired me to make 
the trip for him. How many of the jackaroos at home?” 

“None of them,”’ said Jimsy. ‘They went off to ride bound- 
ary with my father to-day. It won’t do you much good 
to drive up the hill to the house. Mother’s in Sydney. . . 
Nobody there but Black Mary and her husband and they 
never buy anything.” 

““So?”’ The man turned his head and glanced back into the 
wagon. “That knocks my plans out a bit,” he said after a 
moment. “I wanted to push on to-night. Got to meet a 
fellow. There’s a bush pub on a few miles, isn’t there?” 

Jimsy nodded. “It’s only about ten miles,”’ he said. He 
knew the place the stranger meant, a backwoods hotel erected 
for the convenience of those who might find themselves caught 
in the wilderness at night and for sheepmen and others on their 
way to and from far out stations. 

““Mebbe I’d ought to go on,” said the man absently and 
bent over back of his seat, apparently in search of something. 


IMSY came a little closer and the man straightened up 

abruptly. The boy eyed him keenly. He wasn’t much 
impressed by his looks, yet if he decided to stay there was 
nothing Jimsy could do but make him welcome overnight. 
Melroy station always extended its hospitality to anyone 
friend or stranger, who arrived late in the day. 

“T don’t like to pass Melroy without selling some- 
thing,” the man went on. “The old peddler said 
he generally did a bit of trade with the jackaroos and 
I want to do the best I can for him. But if they ain’t 
here I can’t sell them, can I? And I got to meet that 
cove, like I told you. I might drive on to-night and 
come back to-morrow, if they’d be here than.” 

“T’m sure they will,” said Jimsy. “Father didn’t 
say anything about staying away overnight.” 

The man scratched his mop of hair thoughtfully. 
“Why can’t I leave some of my stuff here, then?’’ he 
asked. “I’ve gotapack of goods, calicoes and ginghams 
and such-like, that’s heavy. There’d be no sense to 
my lugging it all the way to the pub to-night and back 
to-morrow. Ain’t I right?” 

“Yes,” {agreed the boy. He could see no objection 
to the plan. He started to climb up to the seat beside 
the man, but the latter promptly stopped him. 
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“‘Load’s heavy enough on the horses without adding 
you to it,’”’ he said quickly. “Run along and have the 
gate open for me.” 

Jimsy complied. There wasn’t anything else he 
could do. The man pulled into the lot, stopped the 
horses and glanced around. 

“That the office?’’ He pointed with his whip toward a one- 
room affair between the house and the barracks. 

Jimsy nodded. 

“Just the place to leave the pack,’’ declared the man, 
whipped up the team and backed the wagon up to the little 
porch. ‘You see, bub, if I left it in the barracks the jackaroos 
might get into it and it’s too heavy to carry from the gate to 
the house. Here it will be all right. I don’t want anybody 
fussing around it none.” 

He clambered down from the seat and went around to the 
doors in the rear. “I’m nigh perishigg of thirst, bub,” he said 
with a hand upon the lock. “Can’t you go to the house and 
get me some water? Then we’ll unload the pack.” 


UT when the boy returned the pack already rested on the 

floor inside the office. ‘‘ Found I could manage it myself,” 

the man explained and tossed off the glass of water. “T’ll give 

you something nice when I get back, bub. Now I got to hurry 

to get to the pub afore dark.’’ He climbed back upon the seat, 

gave a’furtive glance around, whipped up the bony horses and 
was off in a whirl of dust. 

Fifteen minutes later Jimsy, cantering down the road on 
his pony to bring up the cows from the paddock, saw something 
that brought a puzzled frown to his face. It was up this road 
that the peddler’s wagon had come. Now the tracks in the 
sand revealed that the wagon had come into the road at this 
spot. The salt-bush was trampled by its passage. What had 
the peddler been doing off there in the bush? There wasn’t 
a chance that he had strayed off the road and wandered around 
trying to find it again. It was too plain not to be followed. 
No, the man had deliberately quit it. Why? 

Jimsy turned his pony and began to backtrail the wagon. 
He came to a spot where the salt-bush was lower, halted the 
pony and let his eyes sweep the level ground before him. 

They rested upon a moving figure, a human form that 
staggered and swayed and seemed to hold its balance with 
difficulty. The boy galloped toward it. He saw then that 
it was old Palmer, the peddler, and his head was bloody. 

“Jimsy,” he cried and dropped to the ground. 

Bursting as he was with excitement and curiosity, the boy 
did not ply him with questions then. Palmer was hurt and 

the first thing was to get 

him to the house. With 

Jimsy’s help the old man 

finally clambered into the 

saddle. He swayed dizzily, 
but clung to the saddle horn 
with his gnarled hands, and 

Jimsy, trudging along be- 

side the pony, helped hold 

him on. 

Black Mary quickly 
washed and bandaged his 
head. “Him one feller hurt 
no bad,” she said and Pal- 
mer himself agreed that his 
injury was not serious. 

“How did it happen, Mr 
Palmer?” cried Jimsy, un- 
able to hold in any longer. 
“A little man drove up 
here in your wagon and 
said you were sick over at 
Bourke and he was taking 
your place. He’s gone on 
to the bush pub, but he'll 
be back to-morrow.” 

Palmer shook his head 
“He ain’t coming back, 
sonny. He’s stole my out 
fit, that’s what he done. I 
was driving through the 

bush when the two of 
them, this feller and 

his partner—”’ 
“Two of them?” 
interrupted the 
boy. “I saw only 

one.” 
“There was two of 
YN them,”’ maintained 
the old __ peddler. 
= “The other 
# was a big man with 
black whiskers—” 

‘Terrible George’ 
‘ Blackmore,” cried 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Jimsy. “The man said he was going to meet someone at the 
bush pub.” 

He darted to a shelf and pulled down a stack of old Sydney 
papers. “‘Here’s his picture, Mr. Palmer. Is this him?”’ 


ALMER fumbled in his pocket, brought out his spectacles 

and studied the picture. “I’d say that was him,” he said 
at last. “The men jumped out from beside the road, held 
revolvers to my head and made me get down from the wagon. 
Then the bearded man hit me and that’s all I remember until 
I come to just before you found me.” 

Jimsy was dancing around excitedly. “I’m going to call up 
the pub and tell them to watch out for the two men,” he cried. 
“Maybe you'll get your wagon and horses back yet, Mr. 
Palmer. Anyhow, the man left a pack of dress goods over in 
the office and you won’t lose that.” 

“What’s that?” asked Palmer sharply, and when Jimsy had 
told him he got up from his chair. ‘“‘Isn’t there a shotgun or 
some kind of a gun around here?” he wanted to know. “ Leav- 
ing that pack looks kinder suspicious to me, Jimsy. You see, 
I didn’t have any dress 
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the fellow who hit me and I think, Jimsy, it’s ‘Terrible 
George.’ ”’ 

If there was any doubt of it, the prisoner himself removed 
it when he regained consciousness and found himself trussed 
up in the rope. He cursed and swore and threatened what he 
would do and lived up to his nickname so far as his tongue 
went. 

“You ain’t scaring us none,” said old Palmer. “I don’t 
like your language, Blackmore. If you don’t close your trap 
I'll have to gag you and I swear I'll tie it so tight it’ll hurt. 
You stay just like you are until a constable gits here. Jimsy, 
you go along into the house and telephone around until you 
locate one. He ought to be in some of the stations or mebbe 
at the bush pub. Might tell him to keep an eye open for my 
outfit and mebbe he'll catch the other feller.” 

But before Jimsy could take down the receiver the telephone 
bell was ringing. His father was calling and there was anxiety 
in his voice. ‘‘That you, Jimsy?” heasked. “Listen carefully. 
There’s a certain reason why we can’t get home to-night—” 

“You mean you can’t find ‘Terrible George,’ father?” 
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“He’s with us.” 

“Then ride around by way of the bush pub, father. If you 
see a little, mean looking fellow driving Palmer’s wagon— 
that’s the partner of ‘Terrible George.’ I’d like to see him 
caught, too.” 


H, yes, they caught the other man and, because he was a 
cowardly little rascal, they got out of him the reason why 
“Terrible George” had chosen to have himself taken into the 
office at Melroy as a peddler’s pack instead of walking up 
boldly and robbing the safe in daylight. 

When the bandit’s horse had broken a leg and it became 
necessary to shoot him “Terrible George’ had crawled up 
behind his companion but the load had been too much for the 
little man’s horse and the animal had collapsed. 

The bandits were in a terrible predicament. On foot in the 
bush, where houses are few and far between, and with a posse 
on their trail their chances of escape were few. ‘Terrible 
George’’ was quite well aware that he would be promptly 
recognized, that his description had been broadcasted. His 
companion was not 
known to the con- 





goods done up ina fF 
pack.” 

A few minutes later 
they stole through the 
evening dusk to the 
little office. Palmer 
carried a shotgun, Jim- 
sy his rifle. Through 
the window they could 
see the canvas-covered 
pack lying where the 
man had put it. “I 
don’t remember ever 
seeing such a_ long 
pack,’’ muttered the 
old man and, motion- 
ing the boy to stay be- 
hind him, stepped up 
on the porch and 
pushed open the office 
door. 

Then he struck a 
match and lit the gas 
piped into the office 
from the carbide plant 
in the cellar of the 
house. Jimsy’s eyes 
were glued upon the 
pack. “Now, Jimsy,”’ 
said Palmer, “we'll 
unroll this canvas and 
see what’s inside.” 

At his words the boy 
was sure that he de 
tected a slight move- 
ment of the pack. In- 
stantly the rifle went 
to his shoulder and, 
before the  peddler 
could stop him, he had fired. 

From} the pack came a smothered groan, it quivered vio- 
lently and a thin crimson stain appeared around the hole 
where the bullet had entered. 

“Take this,” said Palmer and shoved the shotgun into 
Jimsy’s trembling hands. ‘“ Keep it pointed at the pack.” 

Then the old man seized the edge of the canvas and began 
to unwind it. He gave a sharp exclamation and Jimsy bent 
forward to look. Wrapped in the canvas, with bolts of dress 
goods on each side of him, was a man, a black bearded man! 
His eyes were closed and low moans came from his lips. A 
jagged furrow above the left ear showed where the bullet 
had struck him. Plainly he was unconscious. 

“Get a rope, quick, before he comes to,’’ said the peddler 
as he took a revolver from the holster at the man’s belt. “It’s 





CHAPTER XVII 


FINE mess you have got into by following me’’ ex- 
claimed Pedro. ‘ Next time, perhaps you will stay 
back out of danger. O!” as an unwary movement 
sent a pang through the wounded thigh. 

“Is it very bad?’’ asked Peter, sympathetically. 

“T have felt gayer at a wedding before now,” answered 
Pedro. “For that matter, I could feel gayer at a funeral, if 
permitted to choose the corpse.” 

“I fancy I could guess your choice,” said Pedro, laughing. 

“The tail of my eye,” said the alderman “tells me that a 
agg is slipping up toward the top of that rock over yon- 

er. 

“Look that way without seeming to see him,” said Pedro, 
taking up his crossbow. He examined the string, drew it 
back, and put an arrow in place before turning round. The 
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The old man swayed dizzily but clung to the saddle horn and Jimsy, trudging along beside the pony, helped to hold him on 


IMSY wriggled in delight at the startled sound that 

came over the wire. “Because, if that’s the reason, 

father, I can tell you where he is. He’s out in the office 
now.” 

“In the office? Now?” cried his father. ‘Don’t joke, 
Jimsy. I can hear you laughing. This is serious.” 

“T’ll bet ‘Terrible George’ thinks it’s serious, all right,” 
agreed Jimsy. ‘“‘ You see I shot him in the head—” 

“You what!” 

“Shot him in the head, father. Please don’t interrupt. It 
isn’t polite. After I’d shot him Palmer, the peddler, and I tied 
him up—”’ 

‘We'll start for home right away.” 

“Don’t hurry. He can’t escape. But if you want to do some- 
thing you might see if you could find the constable—”’ 
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rock in question a part of the hilltop, uncovered With houses, 


was sixty or seventy feet away, and its summit about ten’ 


feet lower than their own post. . “Turn away, now,” said 
Pedro, when he had worked into position. The alderman 
turned slowly, as if satisfied that nothing menaced from that 
quarter, and Pedro seemed not to look. Then, with one of his 
quick movements, he raised his crossbow and fired. 

“A hit,’ said the alderman, who whirled at the twang of 
the string. “I think so,’”’ said Pedro. A few minutes later, 
they saw the wounded Ifdian wriggling back to his comrades, 
and shouted at him but did not fire. Well toward the farther 


stabulary, however. 
He had not joined 
Blackmore until after 
the desperado had es- 
caped from the officers 
near Brewarrina. 

About the time they 
were debating their 
next stop old Palmer 
had shown up in his 
peddler’s wagon and 
given “Terrible George” 
an idea. Rolled up in 
a piece of canvas with 
bolts of cloth around 
him, he might not be 
discovered even if a 
posse stopped the wag- 
on and questioned his 
companion. So they 
had slugged Palmer, 
driven off into the bush 
and dumped him out 
and “Terrible George” 
had been made up to 
look like a pack and 
laid in the bottom of 
the wagon. 

Discovery that Mel- 
roy was deserted ex- 
cept for one small boy 
and two aged negroes 
had given rise to a bold 
plan on the part of 
“Terrible George.”’ He 
had whispered to his 
companion to get him 
into the office under 
some pretext, then drive on to the bush pub. When night 
fell the bandit proposed to search the office for money which 
was almost sure to be there in a large sum during the shearing 
season. Then he would steal a horse and, with the darkness 
to cover his tracks, rejoin his comrade at the pub. 

“There’s a slip-up in every good plan,” said the constable 
as he slipped the handcuffs on “Terrible George.” 

The bandit snarled. 

“There wouldn’t have been any slip-up if I’d have shown 
sense enough to kill that old peddler,” he grated. 

The constable shook his head. ‘‘ You’re wrong there,” he 
said. ‘The slip-up came when Jimsy showed that he had 
brains by following up the wagon tracks when he saw that 
they came into the road out of the bush, where they didn’t 


have any business being.” 
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end of the village and on the lowest terrace several Indians 
were standing, evidently fancying themselves out of range. 
Pedro changed the string of his crossbow,!took careful aim at 
the tallest of the group, and fired. A puff of air carried the 
arrow a little to one side, and another Indian squatting near 
leaped up with a yell as the shaft stuck him in the back of the 
thigh. The alderman laughed. 

“Good shot!’’ he exclaimed. “It did him little damage, but 
they will stay away from that spot for a spell. I think I hear 
them killing our horses,” he added, as a tumult broke out in 
the palisaded space below. 

“Tt is all my fault and Fray Luis’’’ said Pedro, shaking his 
head. “If we had let Morales die of that snakebite, this would 
never have happened. We have much to answer for.” 

“You are too tender of the pagans,” said the alderman. 
“They had no right to revolt, no matter what was done. Weare 
their natural masters, and they must be made to recognize it.” 
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“Ah, go out and persuade them, politico,” said Pedro, laugh- 
ing, but his face was gray with pain. 

The uncomfortable day wore by. 

Pedro, delirious, fell asleep as evening came. 

Peter stayed awaké for a time, watching the brilliant stars, 
and thinking of the strange things he had seen; then he slept, 
too. At daylight, he awoke. 

Pedro looked white and wan, but his smile was there as of old 

“Have you heard from the pagan?’’ 

“No, but they are consulting about something,”’ said Bernal. 

“Call them up, Wiki, and tell them they must surrender, 
that reinforcements are coming and they are sure to be crush- 
ed,”’ said Pedro. 


\ IKI did as directed. Much to everyone's surprise, a 
'Y voice called back. Wiki translated. 

“They want time to make talk about it,’’ he said. 

“Give them an hour,” said the alderman. “If we had a lit- 
tle more water, or if you were not wounded, I should hope they 
would refuse,’ he added to Pedro. ‘They need a lesson, and 
this is a good time to give them one.” 

“With Morales for chief instructor?’’ 
tically, but the alderman waved the query aside. 

“The worst Spaniard is better than the best pagan,”’ he said. 
Against prejudice like this, even Pedro felt it useless to contend. 

From time to time, Wiki called out in his thunder tones, urg- 
ing the natives to make peace while they had achance. At last 
after two hours, rather than one, they called back their accept- 
ance. They would surrender, on condition that none of them 
should be punished, save the men who had killed the Mexican 
herdsmen. The alderman growled. 

“T suppose we must accept,” he said, “though for myself, I 
would see them all in perdition. Very well,” he added to Wiki. 
“Tell them to come out, making the peace sign.” 

Wiki shouted, and after a brief answer, some old men came 
out on the lowest terrace, with 
their wrists crossed. The alder- 
man descended to the terrace 
immediately below them, and 
through Wiki, called on the 
others to come out at once. 
They did so, the warriors bring- 
ing out their weapons and drop 
ping them in a pile, then cross 
ing their wrists. The Span 
iards waiting outside the vil- 
lage below cheered lustily at 
the sight. Then the women 
and children came out, like- 
wise, and the conquered people 
gathered in the plaza. Alvar- 
ado’s men climbed the now un 
guarded path, and marshalled 
the prisoners to the plain below. 
Some Mexican allies, at the 
alderman’s order, climbed up 
and carried down Pedro. As 
they were doing this, the alder- 
looked out across the 


asked Pedro, sarcas- 


man 
prairie, and spat in disgust. 

“Tt is we who are losers, not VA 
the pagans,”’ he said. “There 
unless my eyes have lost their 
sight, comes Don Garcia. We 
should have held out and ex- 
terminated these creatures.” 

Pedro looked up at him with 
a grin, in spite of the pain. 
“Vour eyes are losing their 
sight, noble politico. Or per 
haps the fever made my ears 
keener than usual. I have 
heard the music of théir coming 
for more than an hour; and 
now, there will be no butchery. 
It is worth an arrow wound.” 

They carried the injured lad 
to one of the rough shelters 
prepared in lieu of tents, and 
Sebastian, still in poor trim for 
fighting, was told off to help his 
friend. He took off the dirty 
bandages, at the price of no 
small suffering to the wounded 
man, washed the wound and 
started to rebandage it. Wiki 
interposed. 

“Use medicine water,” he 
said. “Poison devils get in 
hurt, make man very sick. 
My people have medicine water. 
Very ignorant people, but good 
medicine.” 

He came forward with a basin of muddy looking 
water on which were floating some sagebrush leaves. 

“Burn medicine plant,” said Wiki. ‘Take ashes, 
mix water, hot water. Let cool. Very good for 
sore.” 
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“T’d give anything atrial,” said Peter. Pedro looked up 
with the old twinkle lighting his pale face. 

‘A proper notion for a soldier, kinsman,” he said. “For all 
the queer things you learned in school, you have a way of get- 
ting at the heart of a matter, now and then. We will try med- 
icine water once.” 

Wiki washed the wound with the medicine water, and then 
Sebastian dressed it, putting on a moistened cloth and bandag- 
ing it closely. As he was finishing, there came a shot from an 
arquebuss, and then a hoarse yell. 

“Go see what it is, Wiki,” said Sebastian. The Indian hur- 
Sebastian finished his task, and set the medicine 
Other yells followed, then two shots, and thena 
Pedro sat up on his bunk in alarm, and 


ried out. 
water aside. 
confused racket. 
just then, in rushed Wiki. 

“O, master!"’ he cried. “They burning men! They burn 
the prisoners. Listen!’’ The wind brought a shriek of many 
women’s voices screaming together, and a smell of smoke. 

“Help me!’ roared Pedro, and at the word, Sebastian and 
Wiki caught him up and started for the door. “ Faster, faster! 
What devil’s work is this? Faster, curse you! Find Don 
Garcia.” 

They ran stumbling along. Peter’s heart seemed to stop 
beating with horror. A long row of stakes, which he identified 
instantly as taken from the stockade, had been set up on the 
plain, Indian men were tied to nearly a dozen of these, and 
fagots had been heaped at their feet. Half these fagots were 
ablaze already. The rest of the prisoners, seeing that the truce 
was broken, were fighting like mad. Some already had broken 
away, and were running like deer across the plain; but most 
were still penned against the cliffs. Don Garcia was standing 
a little apart, supervising the horror. Pedro’s bearers carried 
him to the commander. 

“Don Garcia,” cried Pedro 
their promise of safety!”’ 


“These men surrendered on 
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“A hit,” cried the alderman 





BOYS’ LIFE 


“T can not help that,” returned Garcia, not roughly, but as 


one who does not propose to be disturbed. “The general sent 
word to burn every male rebel, and I am doing it!” 

“But, Captain, Captain, the honor of Spain is pledged to 
their safety!”’ cried Pedro. “O, that fiend of a Morales—this 
is his work! The alderman and I and Bernal the Moor got 
into their village, and held the top roof two nights and a day. 
Wiki was with us, and we had authority to accept surrender. 
We did accept it, Wiki translated. If you do this, my Captain, 
you must kill me. I will not have my word dishonored so!” 

The young man’s flaming earnestness daunted even the cal- 
loused soldier of many wars. 

“Well, we will spare them if we can,” he said. “But I fear 
Why didn’t the alderman tell me? Carry him 
For at the granting 


it is too late. 
back,” he ordered a couple of Mexicans. 
of his plea, Pedro had tumbled in a faint. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


EN days later when Pedro had fairly well recovered from 

his wound an order came from Coronado, bidding Pedro 
come to the camp that was laying outside the Indian village of 
Tiguex as soon as he was able to travel. With this arrived 
a kindly note from D’Urrea, congratulating the young man on 
his courage and his progress toward recovery, and hinting that 
his presence at the camp might be of benefit. This decided 
Pedro to make the trip at once, and, as he was still unable to 
sit on horseback, his comrades resorted to an ingenious trick 
learned from the Indians and made a travois. 

Sebastian cut a couple of slender, springy poles, swung a 
sort of hammock between them, fastened one end of each pole 
on either side of the pack saddle of a gentle horse, and put 
Pedro in the hammock. It was not the gentlest mode of trans 
portation known, but is far more comfortable than the old 
fashioned wheel ambulance drawn by horses, unless the roads 
are very good. The jouncing one gets from the poles in going 
across country is much less than when riding in a wagon over 
the same route and at extra bad places, a man picks up the 
trailing ends of the poles, and the hammock becomes for the 
time a stretcher. Peter was enthusiastic about the ingenious 
device, but Sebastian’s face was glum. 

“You will ride well enough, comrade,’ he said, “but 
beware when you arrive. 
Morales is in that camp, with 
his heathen servant, and 
Bobadilla has the general’s 
ear. I have watched you 
here, but I am not allowed 
to go with you. Take care.” 

“T will take care, old gruff 
and grumble,” returned Pe- 
dro, smiling. “What a splen- 
did fellow he is,” he added 
as they drew out of earshot. 

“He is right, too,” said 
Peter. “‘ You will need to be 
careful.” 

“Being careful is one 
thing, worrying is quite an- 
other,”’ said Pedro, lazily. 

Early in the second day, 
they entered camp. The 
Tiguex village rose on the 
rocks ahead of them. Around 
it, or rather around that part 
of it from which a descent 
was possible, the Spaniards 
and their Mexican allies had 
drawn a series of outposts, 
but no regular trenches. 
Storming was impossible, but 
hunger always fights for the 
besiegers, and Coronado 
counted on that fact. The 
camp was a little distance 
back of the outposts. As an 
invalid, Pedro was assigned 
to a tent lying well out of the 
zone of possible military 
operations, though indeed, it 
seemed almost as difficult for 
the Indians to make a sortie 
in force as for the Spaniards 
to make an assault. The 
young man had barely reached 
Bf", his tent when Don Lope came 
to see him. 

“Well, my young friend,” 
exclaimed the knight, kissing 
him on both cheeks, and then 
stepping back a pace to take 
a good look at him. “A little 
pallor becomes you, Pedro, 
and as I live, that beardlet of 
yours is not an uglifier. I 
foresee that you will be a 
handsome old man when your 
beard is thick and gray. And 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


our Englishman, Pedrillo here—every time I see him he has 
grown taller. So you were with your cousin on that madcap 
adventure. How many of the pagans did you kill?” 

“None,” said Peter frankly. “‘They kept outside my 
range.” 

‘As soon as you are able, Pedro,” went on D’Urrea, “I want 
to take you to the general’s tent. He wishes to question you 
on some matters. Have no fear, and do not take offense if he 
scolds a little. I believe, Pedro, that with your backing, and 
that of Fray Luis, whom may the saints defend till his time 
comes to join them, we can get some mercy for those poor 
pagans yonder.” He nodded in the direction of the besieged 
village as he spoke. 

“That will be good,” said Pedro. “I am ready as soon as 
I wash off some of this dust. By the way, what of Morales?” 

“Do not think of Morales now, 
and do not forget him when alone 
in your tent,” was the cryptic 
answer. ‘I will be back in an hour, 
with a litter.” 


ROMPTLY on the hour, Don 

Lope returned, bringing with 
him a litter borne by four stout 
Indians. Pedro was helped into this 
and carried away, Peter following 
and Don Lope striding alongside. 
They reached headquarters, the lit- 
ter was set down, D’Urrea helped 
Pedro to rise, and gave him an arm 
on which to lean as he limped into 
the tent. Peter still followed, 
unnoticed. 

Coronado was sitting by a rude 
table as they entered. He stood up, 
and returned Pedro’s salute gra- 
ciously, then nodded to a servant, 
who brought another chair, rude as 
that in which the commander had 
been sitting, but comfortable. “Sit, 
Pedro,’ said the general. “I have 
heard the circumstances under 
which you got your wound. That 
was a clever thought and a gallant 
deed of yours, and I thank you for 
the service rendered to Spain and to 
me. But there are other matters—” 

He paused, and drummed on the 
table with his fingers. Peter took a 
good look. This was the closest 
view he had gained of Coronado, and 
it gave him the same mixed impres- 
sions he had received at first. The 
man was handsome, brave and 
courteous—but, Peter felt no such 
confidence in him as he felt in Don 
Lope, in Fray Luis, in Pedro and 
Sebastian. Those men, each in his 
own way, could be counted on to the 
uttermost; and Peter felt instinc- 
tively that Coronado could not. The 
commander looked up from his 
drumming. 

“What is it I hear about your 
interfering with Don Garcia?’’ he 
demanded. 

“T do not think Don Garcia would 
put it that way,” said Pedro. ‘He 
had been left in ignorance of the 
fact that the pagans surrendered 
on our pledge of safety. I brought that fact to his attention.” 

“Why should you take the part of those pagans who had 
wounded you?”’ 

“Pardon me, my general, I was only taking the part of my 
own honor, and that of Spain. My word, as a Spanish sol- 
dier, was pledged. I made that pledge by permission of my 
commanding officer, and was obliged to stand by it.’’ 

“But you think, in your heart, that the rebels should not 
be punished? Do you not?’ he added sharply, as Pedro 
remained silent. 

“TI do, if the general pleases.” 

“Why?” 

“They had great provocation. The general knows of the 
insult to one of their women, an insult which went unpun- 
ished. Also, if I may be permitted, the general has told us 
many times that he wants peace with these people, which I 
have no doubt is the wish of the viceroy as well. We cannot 
make peace with people who do not trust us, and they will not 
trust us unless we keep the word even of an humble soldier, 
like myself.” 

“For an humble soldier, you trouble yourself too much about 
matters of policy,” said Coronado, haughtily. “I trust they 
will take good care of you in your tent.” 

Pedro rose at the ungracious dismissal, saluted and limped 
painfully out. Don Lope followed, and gestured to the bearers, 
who approached and put the young man in the litter. Don 
Lope walked a few steps with them and then spoke in a low 
tone: 
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“You are a jewel, my Pedro. That reference to the viceroy 
will help much, just because it shows what the humble soldiers 

-never saw I such humility as yours, you blessed imp!—what 
the humble soldiers are thinking. I am sorry you got such a 
rebuke for it, but try not to mind.” 

“No fear,” said Pedro, the impish light riding high in his 
brown eyes. “It renewed my youth. I have not been so 
spanked since last I stole honeycakes from my aunt. 
Adios!”’ 

They made themselves comfortable in the tent, where the 
noon meal was brought them. Fray Luis came with it, kindly 
and cheering as usual. When he left, Antonio came, grumbling 
about the food shortage, as usual, but genuinely pleased at 


moment, promising a more extended call on the morrow; a 


Pedro’s progress toward recovery. Don Lope dropped in ror Ri 
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A long row of stakes had been set up, Indian men were tied to a dozen of them and fagots heaped at their feet 


several volunteers of lesser note stopped for short chats. 

“°Tis a reception, no less, Pedrillo,’’ declared Pedro as the 
last one departed. ‘“Heigho! I am weary, but pleased. If this 
keeps up, my humility, of which Don Lope spoke so feelingly, 
is like to die of starvation. Antonio could appreciate that sad 
fate, kinsman. Here is another,” he added, as a knock sounded 
on the board set up before the tent for that purpose. ‘“ Enter!” 
he called—and in stepped Morales. 

At sight of the enemy, Peter threw a quick glance around 
in search of weapons, but Pedro’s nerves were steadier. “Iam 
honored, Senor Morales,’’ he said, grimly, but made no move 
to offer his hand. 

“T suppose you wonder why I am here,”’ said Morales. 

“T confess the question had occurred to me,’’ returned 
Pedro. ‘Since you are here, however, the house is yours. 
Will you sit?*’ 

Morales flushed at the tone, but sat down, his eyes darting 
looks around the tent. 

“Yet it is very simple, Senor Calderon,” he answered. ‘We 
are enemies. We shall settle our enmity when we get back to 
New Spain, or sooner, if the general will relax his prohibition. 
Meantime, we are soldiers of Spain engaged in a common duty. 
I have not forgotten that you rendered me some service when 
I was bitten by that serpent at Tusayan, and afterwards came 
to ask after my health. A chance to return the service was 
denied me by my absence, but I am here now to ask after 
yours.” : 

“Tt is very good, considering,’ said Pedro. ‘Thanks, I 
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believe, to Wiki, 1 have had comparatively little pain, and the 
wound is healing rapidly.” 

“That is good,” said Morales. ‘But would not Doctor 
Bobadilla be better? I asked Fray Juan to intercede with the 
general to have the doctor sent to you.” 

“Tt was a kind thought, but having adopted one course of 
treatment, I preferred to hold to it,” said Pedro. 


HERE was an awkward pause, ended in a sinister manner. 
No one within the tent had heard an approaching footstep, 
but the flap parted, and the brutal face of Morales’s slave, the 
Seri, was thrust through the opening. He spoke to Morales, 
a few guttural syllables, but his eyes took in the arrangements 

e tent, and rested with particular interest on Pedro and 
e cot on which the wounded man lay. Morales rose, 
motioning the Seri away. 

“T have taught that fellow many 
things, but to teach him manners is 
beyond me,” he said. “I must 
apologize for his intrusion. Adios, 
and may you stop no more pagan 
arrows.” 

He bowed courteously, Pedro did 
likewise, murmuring the conven- 
tional words of parting, and the 
visitor left. Pedro struggled up from 
the cot and turned to Peter, his eyes 
alight with suspicion. 

“T would give something to have 
Sebastian here just now,” he de 
clared. “‘ What did you make of that 
fellow’s visit, kinsman?” 

“He means mischief,” said. Peter, 
confidently. “That giant scoundrel 
is in it, too.” 

‘He is the heart of it,”’ said Pedro, 
with emphasis. ‘Morales came, 
partly to put me off my guard, but 
more to give the Seri a chance to look 
inside my tent. For what purpose, 
you ask? Clearly so that the pagan 
might find his way around that tent 
in the dark. He will call on us to- 
night, Pedrillo.” 

“You must get help,” said Peter. 

“T must get a weapon,” returned 
Pedro. ‘You must go to Antonio, 
and borrow a hand-gun for me—my 
sword is useless to a man with one 
leg. Now, what will that scoundrel 
try to do?” 

There followed a silence while the 
two lads conned the problem as best 
they might. Peter stepped outside 
to see if either of the unwelcome vis- 
itors had remained within earshot, 
but both were gone. Glancing down 
at the earth, however, the lad no- 
ticed in a dusty place on the east of 
the tent a huge footprint which 
could belong only to the Seri, and 
remembered that Pedro’s cot was on 
the east side. He darted back. 

“T have it!” he exclaimed. ‘He 
won’t come in, he doesn’t need to. 
He will stab you or something 
through the tent.” 

‘‘By the ten fingerbones, you are 
right,” said Pedro. ‘What an ass 
I am not to have thought of it first. 
Well, knowing the enemy’s plan, it is our own fault if we do 
not foil them.” 

He limped over to the side of the cot, and stood, considering. 
Then he stooped and felt of the tent wall. When he straight- 
ened up—with a grunt of pain on account of his thigh, his look 
was grim and confident. 

“Ts there a bush close to the tent on this side behind which 
someone could hide?”’ he asked. 

“Several large bushes of wild thyme,” answered Peter, after 
an expedition to look. 

“Aye. And the tent rope is there, ready to hand. Kinsman, 
I am willing to wager all the gold which we get on this trip— 
and you would have no trouble in carrying that—that Doctor 
Bobadilla saw to the placing of this tent, after a conference 
with our friend, Morales.” 

‘““Why Bobadilla?”’ asked Peter. 

“Because this thing just suits Morales, and he could not get 
it done by himself. He has nothing to do with a sick man, and 
is my enemy. But the noble doctor—he would have no 
trouble. So, here is this tent, yards away from the nearest 
occupied shelter, my cot is nicely disposed next to the side 
which is hidden by some thyme bushes, also next to a tent rope 
which can be unloosed. Morales takes pains to be seen else- 
where, while his pagan slave slips down here when I am asleep, 
raises the tent flap, reaches in, and quietly breaks my neck. 
He could do it, with those hands.” 

“We must tell Don Lope.” 

(Continued on page 27) 
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S OF! This will be the real thing, won’t it, Vic?” 
Dave Randall, plump and stocky, straightened 
up after a final tussle with his blanket roll. 

Vic, tall and angular, surveyed the enthusiast’s 

“Tt certainly will, Dave—say, didn’t you 





work carefully. 
pack your pillow?” 

“Why, no—should I?” Dave looked worried. 
that would make it too heavy.” 

“Softy! Afraid of a little hike. Why, we always take at 
least a pillow on a long hike,” Vic affirmed with the tender 
expression of a wooden Indian. “You won’t sleep well, 
unless you do. Hurry up and pack it.” 

Dave hesitated. ‘Of course you'll want your pillow,” 
Vic repeated. “‘Won’t he, Ted?” 

Ted Blackman, the smallest fellow in the tent, tested the 
knife he had been whetting before answering. “Sometimes 
we do the first time,’ he drawled. “After that we know 
better.” 

Dave sighed gratefully, for this was his first week in camp, 
and he had much to learn. 

“Old wet blanket!” Vic grumbled at Ted, for he considered 
himself the camp humorist, and for two summers his favorite 
sport had been assisting the new campers with his inspirations 
as to the right thing to do. For in camping there is a right 
way to do everything—and woe to the eager woodsman who 
followed Vic’s advice! 

But Ted made no reply, for he was inspecting Dave’s awk- 
“That roll won’t stand the trip, Dave. Better 
It will be hard to carry.” 

“Tt’ll stand 


“T thought 


ward pack. 
let me help you with it. 

“My pack is all right,” the other insisted. 
anything.” 

Without a word Ted picked up his own neat roll, bounced it 
on his shoulder, threw it across the tent, made a flying leap 
onto it, trampled it, then threw it at Vic. “Break it if you 
can,” he said, but he was not boasting. 

“Just watch me!” Vic got into action. 

The others crowded round, for to make a pack that can 
stand every strain means that one is a master of the art of 
packing—and Vic+never missed a chance to “break” a pack. 
He repeated Ted's treatment, used the roll as a club on the 
others, walked on it, and staged a tug-of-war with Fred 
Burton on the other end. The pack was as sound as when he 
started. 

“That’s a good pack, Ted,” he finally admitted. 
win.” 

“Aw, mine is just as good,’ Dave scoffed. 
He handed his roll to Ted. 

In spite of the joyous yells of the more experienced camp- 
ers, Ted hesitated and felt the bulky roll carefully. “You 
don’t want me to slam this around,” he said. “ Something’s 
liable to break.” 

“You know it won’t break—that’s why,” jeered Dave. 


“You 


“Break it.” 


\ ITH that, Ted tossed the roll lightly against the center 
pole of the tent and the result looked like a cyclone in 
a department store. The straps loosened, the roll sprang 
apart, and pajamas, looking-glass, compass, toothbrush, soap, 
flashlight, safety-pins, first-aid kit, a book on “ How to Camp,” 
and goodness knows what else showered over the tent. There 
was a crash of glass, and the tent reeked with a strange odor. 

“Oh, you’ve broken it!” Dave wailed, leaping to rescue 
his treasures. “I had a quart of citronella in there—and you 
broke it! I needed it to keep the mosquitoes away—and you 
broke it!” 

“Don’t we know it?” the others chorused. “Give us air! 
This is terrible!’ And holding their noses in mock agonies of 
suffocation, all but Ted tumbled out of the tent where the rest 
of Camp Kotahdin made a hilarious audience. Bob Martin, 
the camp clown, leaped to a stump and—three fingers thrust 
into the front of his shirt 4 la Daniel Webster—announced 
that henceforth and forever Dave should be known as “Cit- 
ronella, the Demon Avenger of the Mosquito Swamp.” He 
would have made a speech had not a blast from the Chief’s 
whistle called them to order. 

Inside the tent, Ted quickly put the roll in order, in spite 
of Dave’s moans over his citronella. When he had left about 
two-thirds of Dave’s aids to comfort behind, he slung both 
rolls under his arm, and they went on the double-quick to 
join the rest of the campers where they were seated listening 
to the tall brown man they called Chief Brandon. 

“There are many things,” Chief was saying, “that I could 
tell you before we start on our first hike, about what it means 
to be a camper, but I wouldn’t get very far. But I want you 
to think it ever. Here you are, twenty of you, who have come 
to Camp Kotahdin to camp and to learn to be campers. But 
it takes a lot to be a Camper with a capital C. Who do you 
think will most fully deserve that title when the summer is 





over? I want to tell somebody before he goes home that he 
has earned the name Camper—will there be more than 
one?” 


The boys all looked at each other. Each coveted the 
honer—coveted it the more, because it was so hard to win. 

“Well, what does it mean to be a camper,” the Chief 
went on. 








By Alan Curtis 


“He must play square,” Bob volunteered. 

“And take care of himself,’”’ added Bud. 

“Be gritty—be a good sport—work with other fellows.” 
Other characteristics were quickly added. 

‘Keep his head in an emergency.” suggested Ted. 

“All those are good points,” the Chief approved. “But, 
after all, doesn’t just one word cover it—just the word ‘Man’— 
A Man who has showed that he ‘s one by being a true 
Camper?” 





BOYS OF AMERICA! 


Are you in to win? 
Is your head held high? 


Are you forging ahead 
With firm, free tread? 


Are you looking the whole world 
Square in the eye? 


Are you doing your best, 
Your honest best, to meet 
To-day the new day’s test? 


Are you conquering self 
And ease—and sin, whether 
Met without or found within? 


Are you fighting your fight 
With all your might? Is this 
The way you are in to win? 


Boys of America! Hail to youl 
To the boy who is loyal, 
Thoughtful, too! To the boy 
Who is clean of body and mind,— 
Respectful, trustworthy, 
Helpful, kind! 

To the boy 
With courage to tackle sin 
With all his might, without, 
Within— 

Who dares to do right 
When it means to fight— 
For this is the boy who will win! 


—George L. Chandler 





The boys nodded. “Keep all these points in mind, and 
at the end of the summer, we'll vote for the best camper.” 

A shout of approval went up, and the motion was carried. 
The Chief blew his whistle again, and they were off on their 
first long hike. 

There is something about a real hike that you remember. 
Not that it takes much grit to do one mile, or two, or even five, 
but if, after the sun has beat down on you for several hours, 
and your pack isn’t as light as when you started, and some 
want to race in front of the others and then drag behind when 
the real pull comes, and your muscles are getting a bit sore, 
and you still keep steadily on, mile after mile, until you get 
there—then you feel in your heart that you have really done 
something. It isn’t the sort of thing that wins applause, but 
it shows whether you have the real backbone that makes 
a camper. 

And Camp Kotahdin knew it before they made camp for the 
night. Citronella Dave kept up a long wail, “‘ You broke it— 
and T’ll need it,’’ to which Bob would sagely answer that the 
first hundred and one years and six months were the hardest, 
and that at the end of that time Dave would be able to afford 
several barrels of the precious liquid. 7 

O THE first hike passed, and Dave and the other tenderfeet 
\J learned what it was to be dead tired and have to rustle 
wood for the fire, to make beds that would be waterproof, 
and to help with the cooking and washing of dishes that 
followed. Some were cheerful, others shirked, but all cher- 
ished a day-dream of the end of camp when he would be 
elected Camper. 

As the summer drew to a close, they stopped day-dream- 
ing and put forth every effort, for when all are toeing 
the mark every instant, the fellow who stands out above them 
must be expert in everything and there was not one of them 
who did not crave the honor of being elected. And at last 
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came the biggest event of the year. The ten best woodsmen 
of Camp Kotahdin would be off for a week’s trip—by canoe 
making camp in one place, up next morning, another day’s 
paddling, and so on, until they had swung around the chain of 
lakes and back to the home camp where they wouldn’t have 
to worry about cooking and seeing that their ponchos were 
properly pinned every night. 

Taps sounded early the night before they started, but few 
went to sleep at once. 

“Home to school in nine days! Oh, Rats!” Citronella 
exploded from his cot. ‘Why can’t we camp all year?” 

Vic permitted a small portion of his face to protrude from 
his blankets. “I’m with you,” he said. “I wonder who'll 
be elected Camper?” 

Bob came to life. ‘Why, gentlemen, I assure you, that 
person will be no other than myself.” 

“You hate yourself,” Dave snorted. 
going to vote for.” 

“And who might the Foe of Mosquitoes so honor?” 
Bob mocked. 

“‘Er—say—are you awake, Ted?” 

Ted was awake, but faced by the prospect of leaving the 
camp life he loved in nine short days, he was lying dumb, heed- 
less of the others. 

“Sure he’s asleep. 


“T know who I’m 


Well, I’m going to vote for him.” 


ED was so startled he almost sat up. Then he won- 
dered and hoped. 

“Ted?” Bob queried critically. ‘He’s awfully small. The 
fellow who gets elected Camper ought to be big enough to lead, 
to make everybody mind. Now, take me, for instance at 

“You’re right, Bob,” Bud interrupted. ‘Ted is a brick, 
but he’s too much of a runt to lay down the law.” 

“‘Just the same,” insisted Dave, “he gets all my votes. 
He’s been too square with me not to. You may be right— 
but I vote for Ted. I’m going to snooze.” 

“Got your Citronella?”’ Bob laughed. 

Dave didn’t even throw his pillow, and the tent was soon 
quiet, all sleeping except Ted. 

“Too small,” he thought bitterly. “Too much of a runt! 
Oh, why don’t I grow faster!” He could not answer the 
question, but he wrestled with it. They admitted he was all 
right, but he was too small—too small. At last he fell asleep, 
but with dawn he awoke again to his disappointment and his 
problem. 

By breakfast time he had decided that he hadn’t a chance 
to be Camper, and busied himself being the next thing to it. 
The canoes were loaded. Bob, styling himself the “‘One-and- 
Only-Genuine-Pack-Inspector,” tossed the rolls into the lake. 
That was the supreme test, for a faulty pack would be soaked. 
Dave groaned as he saw his loosen, but said nothing. 

At last the canoes shoved off and lined up with the Chief's 
canoe, two campers to a canoe. Red and Bill with Chief, 
Vic and Bud, Bob and Bert, Johnny and Runt, Ted and Cit- 
ronella Dave. The paddles dipped and they were off. 

They held close together going down Lake Sebago, for they 
knew it was the steady paddling that counted. They 
would save their racing strokes for the last quarter mile, when, 
with the sun dropping over the fringed hills, and the camp site 
in view, they would give their war-whoop and fight for the 
lead. 

‘Last one’in is dubbed the Good Ship Crab,” shouted Bob 
as he strained over his paddle. Bob and Bert won, then Chief, 
then, neck and neck, Vic and Bud, and Johnny and Runt. 
As they came in, they turned and watched Ted and Citronella, 
not twenty yards behind, but still—last. 

““Crab—Good Ship Crab!” the others shouted. 

“Aw,” growled Dave, “wait till to-morrow.” 

Ted quietly unloaded the canoe. He knew only too well 
why they had been last. Citronella was big, but he had some- 
thing yet to learn about paddling, and just because he was big 
he had to take the stern of the canoe. 

That night, when the fire had burned low, Dave nudged Ted 
as they lay under their shelter. 

“Tt was my fault we came in last, Ted,” he whispered. 
“To-morrow we’ll load the canoe so that you can take the 
stern and keep us straight.” 

After their dip next morning came the command, “ Break 
camp in thirty minutes,’ and when that meant getting and 
eating breakfast, making packs, loading canoes, and cleaning 
up the camp site, it meant fast moving. But they shoved off 
on the dot. 

It was a long day and a hot one and they stripped to their 
short trousers, giving their muscles all outdoors to breathe in. 
And that night when the war-whoop went up, Ted lost his 
quiet manner. 

“You paddle!” he snapped. “T’ll make the tub mind!” 

And he held it on the course so that every ounce of force in 
the paddling counted. They came in first that night, and 
Bob and Bert, explaining that they went so fast they got 
mixed up, came in last. 

So the days passed, and at night, when the songs and stories 
were over, in the mind of every fellow was the question: 
“Who shall be Camper?” Citronella had managed to tell 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


everyone that he was going to vote for Ted, 
and defended him heatedly when one and all 
declared ‘“‘Ted’s a good sport, but he’s too 
small.” 

They broke camp in record time on the last 
morning of the trip. Lake Sebago stretched 
eight miles before them, and that night they 
would be back at the home camp. But after 
a week of fine weather, the sky had darkened, 
and a wind, head on to their course, was rising. 

“Looks like nasty weather,” said the Chief. 
“But we ought to be equal to it.” 

But by the time they were half-way to the 
promonotory where they were to lunch, there 
was a driving rain, while the wind was kicking 
up waves which demanded all their skill and 
grit—skill to study the waves in order to take 
them at the proper angle, grit to keep driving 
on. For once let a canoe in a windstorm lose 
motion, a dump is the inevitable result. Loaded 
as they were, they could take no risks. 

The Chief’s canoe had drawn some distance 
ahead, while the four others paddled behind. 
As they climbed wave after wave in the driving 
rain, they could barely see one another, nor did 
they have time to think of anything except 
making land as soon as possible. 

But suddenly Ted, behind Vic and Bud, let 
out a shout, for he had seen their canoe 
waver, ship a wave, lift drunkenly, and go 
awash. 

“They’re under!” he shouted. 

Dave almost stopped paddling, but Ted, 
already weighing the possibilities, shouted at 
him to keep on. It was a good quarter mile 
to shore—and Vic had been known to give 
out. 

Desperate paddling had brought them to the 
canoe, ‘Bud was cool and swimming easily, but 
Vic was pawing wildly at the canoe, causing it 
to turn over and over. It might be the dreaded 
stomach cramp; it might be only a loss of self- 
control. 

“Grab him, Bud!’’ Bud supported the strug- 
gler’s head. 

“Tf you don’t quit fighting,” Ted paddled 
closer, “I'll hit you with this paddle!” Vic 
went limp. Ted scooped up the floating pad- 
dles and headed his canoe around. As he did 
so, the other canoes came up, with so much 
excited shouting of advice that all three were 
in danger of colliding and dumping. 

“We'll tow them in!”’ somebody shouted. 

Ted thought fast. Nobody could tow a 
canoe in that wind! And Vic, even though 
Bud was a strong swimmer, was in grave 
danger. 

“Johnny,” he yelled, “you and Runt get the 
Chief—quick!’’ They hesitated, but his voice 
knew no denial and they headed off after the 
plunging dot which was the Chief’s canoe. 

Without waiting for anything else, Ted 
shouted further commands. ‘Bob and Bert, 
head around, and be ready with a fire and 
blanks at that black rock.” 

“But we want to make that point of land,” 
Bob argued. 

“HEAD AROUND!!!” 


“Better do it, Bud,” Bert advised. 
may need a life-saving crew.” 

With that they obeyed orders and raced 
before the wind and waves. 

Ted studied the situation. “Dave,” he com- 
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manded, “when that last big wave passes us, | 


whirl around in your seat—and hold steady 
when I go out. Paddle easily and keep close 
tous. I’m going to help Bud.” 

“T ought to do that.” 

“You whirl, or else you’ll be sitting in the 
bow with nobody paddling stern!” 

Citronella whirled. 

Swimming like an otter, Ted first saw that 
the packs would stay with the upset canoe. 
Then he told Bud to take Vic under one arm- 
pit, while he took the other. Together they 
could keep Vic’s chin above water, and swim- 
ming slowly, with the help of the waves, they 
could make the rock. 

But it was straining work to keep the semi- 
conscious Vic going for that long quarter of a 
mile. Ted, in his smallness, was hard put to 
keep up with the raw-boned Bud, but he did not 
slacken until they had dragged their burden up 
to the fire, where Bert and Bob had blankets 
ready and were soon rubbing the chilled bodies 
back to warmth as the squall slackened and the 
sky gave signs of clearing. Then it was that 
Ted, lying near the fire, felt the tearing tiredness 
that follows the strain of responsibility carried 
through. Thought of what might have hap- 
pened flooded into his mind, thought of the 
things that were—yet—to—be—done— He 
sat up wearily and started down the beach. 

“Ted, you glorious nut, where are you go- 
ing?” Bob was shouting at him. 

“Got to see that the canoes are all right.” 

“Why, you told Bert to do that before you 
went bye-bye. They’re all right. Mind papa 
now, and come back!” 

It was so; he had been asleep. It was late 
afternoon, the sky was clear, supper was cook- 
ing, and Vic and the Chief were in consultation. 

“Sorry I went for you like that, Vic—but 
you were pretty wild.” 

“Tt’s an honor.” Vic looked inquiringly at 
the Chief, who nodded. Vic went on, “It’s an 
honor to be manhandled by—Ted Blackman, 
Camper.” 

Ten pairs of hands hoisted Ted onto the 
black rock. Ten voices shouted the Kotahdin 
warwhoop, and sang his praises. 

Even then, he didn’t quite understand, even 
when he saw Citronella throw out his stocky 
chest with the repeated assertion, ‘‘I told you 
so. I knew he would be elected!” 

**But is Chief satisfied?” Ted asked almost 
timidly as Dave finally flung himself down 
beside him. 

Citronella fairly exploded. ‘‘Didn’t you see 
him dance? Didn’t you hear him yell? He 
made more noise than I did! Why, he had you 
picked all the time—just like me! If he hadn’t 
been satisfied after you pulled us out of that 


scrape—he’d be advertising for campers next | ° 


year. He says he’s going to recommend you 
for the Carnegie medal, to boot.” 
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“T think not, Pedrillo. Not yet, anyway. 
We can handle this ourselves. But if you will 
go to Antonio, and have him bring me that 
petronel, quietly, so that no one knows about 
it, I shall be much obliged.” 

Peter protested, but complied. Antonio’s 
eyebrows lifted at the message, but he prom- 
ised to be on hand in an hour. He was there in 
less time, anxious to spend the night in the tent, 
but Pedro flatly refused. When he departed, 
supper was being served, and after that meal, 
the kinsmen began work. With a blanket and 
some clothes, they fixed up a passable dummy, 
and put it in position on the cot. A rude seat, 
with a comfortable rest for the back, had been 
provided, and they placed this so as to com- 
mand the cot and the tent wall. Pedro took 
post, found it satisfactory, and nodded. 

“All’s well, Pedrillo,” he said. “Now, tie 
the front flap of the tent, then go to bed and 
leave the rest to me.” 

“Wait,” said Peter. “I have anidea. Your 
dagger?” 

Pedro handed over the dagger, wondering, 
and Peter went out. -He came back with the 
dagger in his hand, and on it were impaled 
four or five of the broad, thick leaves of the 
cactus, armed with the most formidable thorns. 
Merely grinning at his friend, Peter raised the 
blanket, and laid his cactus around the neck 
and shoulders of the dummy. 

u-_/ most excellent thought,” said Pedro. 

Did you see anyone when you were outside?” 
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“No,” said Peter. “I put some of these by 
the tent, there, too.” 

“Hannibal’s strategy was not better,” 
declared Pedro. “Now, please put out that 
torch. Good. You might as well lie down. 
You are perfectly safe, unless they find you 
awake.” 


“No, indeed!” exclaimed Peter. “I’m on 
the night watch, here, too.” 
“As you will,” returned Pedro. “I was 


jesting about your safety, that is assured in any 
case. Antonio and Bernal are waiting for a 
shot, and I guarantee they will hear one if the 
pagan calls. Wrap that blanket around-you, it 
will be hours before anything happens.” 
Which proved a true prophecy. Peter, after 
a desperate effort to keep awake, went to sleep, 
snuggled against his kinsman. Pedro had the 
faculty of being able to waken at will, so set 
himself to rouse in a couple of hours. He would 
have heard any sound of approach before that 
time, but now, with nothing to alarm him, he 
came broad awake. The moon was almost 
down. Ina little while, it dropped behind the 
hills, and the light on canvas ywalls and roof grew 
dim. Peter stirred restlessly and sat up. 
“Quiet, cousin,” whispered Pedro, bending 
down. “Almost time for the fun to begin.” 
Peter’s nerves tingled as they waited in the 
dark. Pedro seemed cool as a cucmber, but 
suddenly, the smaller lad felt his companion 
tense. Something, some sound too faint to be 
recognized as such or perhaps just a sixth sense, 


(Remember these are magazine electrotypes— 
mere reproductions of the real photographs) 
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ANSCO SPEEDEX FILM 
Fits any camera 


What’s New in 
Photography 


This wonderful, new film 
we've succeeded in perfect- 
ing is typical of Ansco prog- 
ress. We are making new 
inventions and improve- 
ments all the time. 

Cameras—you should see 
‘em! (You can at any 
dealer’s.) The Automatic 
Ansco!—winds its own film 
—a brand-new idea in 
cameras No more double 
exposures. Six pictures in 
six seconds if you wish. 
The Ansco Ready-Set! It’s 
foolproof. No more guess 
about focusing or setting 
the shutter. Gets the pic- 
tures every time. And the 
Ansco Dollar Camera, the 
only roll-fllm camera at 
that price in the world! 


It’s easy 
to get good 
pictures 
with 














Says Archie Ansco: 


“Cloudy day, bright day 
Ansco gets them either way.” 


TWISTED that sentence around into rhyme 
on purpose. Funny how easy it is to remem- 
ber a thing when a rhyme is tacked onto it. 
Frankly you ought to remember that jingle— 
remember it the next time you go to buy f/m. 
Remember to ask for Ansco Speedex Film. Be-- 
cause it means better pictures for you—more fun 
from your camera. 


I say real fun because you don’t have to be a 
100% judge of light to get good pictures. Why? 
Because you'll get better pictures in deeper 
shade and in brighter sunshine with Ansco Film 
than with any other film. 

In short, Ansco makes it hard for you to fail— 
easy to get the pictures you’re after. Even if the 
light conditions aren’t just right, it’s just plain 
fun to get good pictures with Ansco. 


Which one of these three 
classes are you in? 


1. You use some other film with just fair results 
—then you’re the person I’m after! Here’s a 
sporting proposition I want to put up to you. 
Load your camera with a roll of Ansco film. Take 
your pictures, some in the shadows, some in the 
light. Then do the same with the film you have 
been using. Compare the pictures and you'll be 
an Ansco user for life! 


2. You've put your camera away on the shelf— 
given up the whole thing in disgust because of 
failure after failure. Then blow the dust of ages 
off your long-lost companion. Stick in a roll of 
Ansco film. You’ll get back all your old enthu- 
siasm when the first victures come from the 
finisher. 


3. You use Ansco film already. No need to say 
another word! From your own results, you know 
I’m the champion truth-teller of the world. 
“Cloudy or bright—Ansco comes right.” 


Beautifully Illustrated catalog on request 
Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 


ANSCO SPEEDEX FILM 
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‘The Road to WEALTH- Ride it 





“It makes me money 


in my spare time—” 


“When a fellow wants spending 


with a Bike 





8 money, his bike comes in mighty 
me handy, T’ll tell the world. I wouldn’t 
were! be without one again. 
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“Afterschool and Saturdays,I earn 
enough to buy lots of things I’ve al- 
ways wanted. My New Departure 
Coaster Brake makes the job easy— 
and gives me the chance to have a 
lot of fun while I’m doing it.” 


If you haven’t a bicycle, you can get one 
with a New Departure onit or, you can make 
your old wheel almost as good as new by 

. equipping it with this fine coaster brake. 


If your birthday comes thismonth 
tell Dad the best present is a New 


Departure equipped bicycle. 


Send today for illustrated story 


“Billy’s Bicycle Triumphs.” 
free and you’ll like it. 


It’s 


NEW DEPARTURE MBG. CO. 


Bristol, Conn. 





NEW DEPARTURE 


AD eel i, 


There are no delicate 
parts in the New Depar- 
ture Coaster Brake to 
easily get out of order. 
Every part of this wonder- 
ful mechanism is strong 
and sturdy, built to give 
service for the entire life 
of the wheel. Every brake 
is carefully tested before 
leaving the factory and 
guaranteed to the rider. 

















High School 
Course in 
Years 


Lack of High School trai bars you from a 
successful business career. his simplified and 
complete High School Course—specially pre 
for e study by leading professors—meets all 
requirements for entrance to college and the lead- 
ing. professions. 
1 io matter what your business 
inclinations may be, you can’t 
hope to succeed without spe- 
rses cialized training, Let us give 
you the practical training you 
need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 

Bulletin, 

American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
pt.H-59 Chicago 
—_—— <— ae ae ee ee 

American School Dret."55? ona setn st.. cricase 
Send me full information on the subject checked and how 
you will help me win success. 
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Get a Plumb 
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Official Scout Axe 


Be sure your equipment is correct. 
official Scout Axe is the Plumb, 
red handle, the black head and the 
Patent Take-up Wedge. 
complete with leather sheath 
regulation infantry sheath, $1.65. 


You Need This 
ALL-WORK File 


for sharpening knives, axes, tools, 
etc., in camp, at home, on the hike. 
Carry it with you-—sheath pro- 
tects teeth. Two files in one, with 
forged handle and sheath. At 
hardware stores, 35c. (except in 
Far West). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


with 
Plumb 
At hardware stores, 
$1.80, or with 
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DOUBLE LIFE 








A 
Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axe. 


The 
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warned both of coming danger. Soon they 
caught the loom of a darker shade against or 
beyond the eastern tent wall, and then the 
sound of a quick, jerky movement. 
| ‘He has found the cactus,”’ whispered Pedro, 
| his lips against his companion’s ear. 

There was no sound from outside for several 
minutes. Then it seemed to Peter that the 
darker shadow had shifted position. A mo- 
ment later, they heard the soft, rasping sound 
of a rope being unloosed. Pedro held in his 
left hand a string which Peter had fastened to 
the tent wall. The string began to slip through 
his fingers, which meant that the canvas was 
being raised. He let go the cord, steadied the 
pistol with both hands, and, just as there came 
a guttural cry, he fired. 

“Got him, for a doubloon!’”’ he shouted. 
“Up with light!” Peter worked desperately to 
light the tourch, but when he had done so, 
the flame showed only the tent, empty save for 
themselves, with a jagged hole in the wall over 
Pedro’scot. A hail sounded through the night. 
Pedro limped over and lifted the tent wall with 
his sword, but no body lay without. Antonio 
was calling at the front. 

“Are you all right?” he shouted. 

“Aye,” called Pedro. . “Look for the hea- 
then.”’ By the time Peter had unfastened the 
flap, Antonio was back from a circle of the tent, 
and Bernal, who had made a longer cast, was 
with him. 

“No one,” they said, in turn. 
dreaming?” asked Antonio. 

“No!” denied Pedro, vigorously. ‘Give 
me that tourch. Now, one of you lend me a 
shoulder, and watch out for thorns. Look 
there!’ he pointed to the loosened tent rope. 
“No dream about that. And see where some- 
one has kneeled!” 

“Tt’s that heathen of Morales, right enough,”’ 
pronounced Bernal. “See, here is his toe- 
mark, and there his knee. He is the only man 
in camp with legs so long. But Morales sent 
him off to Cicuye tonight.” 

“T might have known he would have some 
scheme of that sort,” said Pedro. “We are 
beaten, my friends. Unless you could capture 
the heathen, we cannot prove a thing, and one 
might as well chase a black cat in a dark cellar 
as look for that swine faced brute on these 
plains at night. It is my fault; I had no busi- 
ness to miss him. Say nothing of what has 
happened.” 


“Were you 





CHAPTER XIX 


THE young man’s friends would not agree at 


first to his counsel of silence, but they 
soon found that they had no case. Guarded 
inquiry showed that the Seri had left camp in 
the evening, and had not been seen there since. 
It was found later that he had arrived at Ci- 
cuye, which is the town now called Pecos, New 
Mexico, in a resonable time. His knees and 
hands were scratched, but that was a natural 
enough consequence of traveling at night 
through a country in which cactus is fairly com- 
mon. Evidently an appeal to authority, es- 
pecially to authority prejudiced in Morales’ 
favor, would get them little, so they took a 
more direct method, which Pedro did not hear 
about till afterward. 

It was snowing again some days later when 
they told him, and though he had improved 
in the interval, he did not approve the 
weather. 

“ Br-r-r!”’ he said, throwing some more sticks 
on the fire pot with which they sought to dis- 
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pel the chill. “I praised this weather too soon. 
If I am going to England, as that brown witch 
said, I must get used to cold, but certainly, it 
is no help to a lame leg.” 

“Be thankful it’s only your leg that’s lame,” 
returned Sebastian who had joined the force 
that morning. 

“True,” said Pedro. “If my neck had been 
where that big footed pagan thought it, all my 
troubles in this world would be over. I cannot 
understand yet how I missed the blackguard.” 

“*T would have been harder to understand if 
you had hit him, in the dark,” said Antonio, 
gruffly. “It is my fault, I should have insisted 
on staying.” 

“Wiki said you had been making remarks to 
Morales,” said Pedro, ‘“‘What were they, if I 
may ask.” 

“You may,” returned the fat soldier. “When 
we found the pagan really had gone to Cicuye, 
Bernal and I knew that something had to be 
done. So we took the alderman with us, and 
called on Morales, and I spoke to him, gently, 
as is my wont. I told him that his swine of 
a heathen had been trying to murder you, 
whereat he expressed much doubt, likewise 
surprise and horror. I then informed him that 
he would be much more surprised and horri- 
fied and have no doubts about it at all if the 
thing ever happened again. Bernal said the 
same, and the alderman vouched for us both. 
Senor Morales seemed pained by our remarks, 
but made no move to resent them.” 

“Nor mine, when I had speech with him this 
morning added Sebastian, with a chuckle. 
“‘He said the general had forbidden duels. 

“Tt is more than kind of you all to take so 
much pains in my behalf,” said Pedro. “I 
really think you have saved my life—I could 
not be on guard all the time against that huge 
brute. But when the expedition is over, I 
claim the task of settling with Morales.” 

“How does he dare use the pagan for such 
tricks?” asked Antonio. 

“‘ Because the pagan cannot tell tales on him, 
my brave,” answered Sebastian. ‘The fellow 
does not know twenty words of any tongue but 
his own, and Morales is the only man in the 
force who knows anything of the pagan’s lan- 
guage. Hecould not have told on Morales if he 
had killed you and been caught at it the other 
night. Morales would have vowed innocence, 
the heathen would have gone to the stake, and 
who would have been the wiser?” 

““What a charming character you give our 
adventurer from Peru,” remarked Pedro, rising 
and limping to the door of the tent. ‘‘ More 
snow. We shall starve out those poor Indians 
at the last, I suppose, but up to date, they have 
all the advantage in comfort.” 

It is true, though the besieged Indians had 
plenty of troubles of their own. They had 
grain enough for several months. In spite of 
the fact that a much larger population had 
gathered in the village than belonged there. 
But the water supply was another matter. 
The cisterns were utterly unequal to supplying 
such a number. The snow helped—without 
that, the natives must have been brought to 
terms in short order; but it was an uncertain 
staff on which to lean. Word came by round- 
about channels that the Indians were digging a 
well, and then somewhat later the statement 
that this well had caved in, killing a consider- 
able number of the diggers. The Spaniards 
had high hopes when this news arrived; but on 
the heels of it came another snowstorm, and 
the beleagured village had another respite. 

To be continued in JUNE Boys’ Lire 








Photographic 





Contest Rules 











These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of publica- 
tion. The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE. 


3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 


of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 
not send letters. not send negatives. 
4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
envelope is enclosed. 


5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 


the photograp 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant, judged the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photograph accepted and published. 
Photographs accepted and published become the property 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 








Rules of the Why-IJ-Subscribed Contest 

















1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answefing the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 











2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
| age may compete. 
| 3, Descriptions must be . ra or written legibly in 
y 


| ink on one side of the paper only. 


4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout. 
his tr number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 

6. Manuscript must be marked “F or the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 
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THIS being the month of May we cannot 
help but reply “Yes you may” to Old Idle 
Five Minutes’ query “May I come in?” 

And here he comes sure enough. He does 
not know that in four minutes and ’steen 
seconds we are going to add “And now you 
may turn around and shut the door as you go 
out!” If he isn’t out in half a wink there is 
not any telling what we may do to him. 

One thing we will do, however, is to bombard 
him with this column of jokes and if he is not 
unconscious after the first two or three we will 
use the fire hose. As he attempts to get in here 
every month we need a lot of ammunition so send 
in all the best new jokes that you know. Each 
one published brings its sender a Boy Scout 
1924 Diary. Here’s Old I. F. M. Let fly! 


Winners of Think and Grin Contest 

Samuel C. Sanders, Metamora, Ohio; Allan 
Martin, Graylind, Mich.; W. C. Thompson, 
Russellton, Pa.; Scout Wm. Lueckel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Ted Moore, Winnemucca, Nev.; 
Gilbert Bratten, Marion, IIl.; Martin Binker, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Max Cox, Fairview, Utah; 
Russell Fullenwider, Weldon, IIl.; Noel Wical, 
Wilmington, Ohio; Everett Moussette, Jamaica, 
N. Y.; Purman Swan, Eastport, Fla.; Tom Day, 
Danielson, Conn.; Scout James Ablewich, 
Greenville, Texas; Philip P. Hatch, Highpine, 
Me.; Horacé Smith, Elberton, Ga.; Audie 
Edmondson, Stella, Mo.; Scout Donald 


Simpson, Altoona, Pa.; Scout Eugene Pop- 
lawski, Depew, N. Y.; Raymond C. Comings, 
East Orange, N. J.; Joseph Faley, Manhattan, 
Kansas; T. Gavzer, Chicago, Ill.; Scout Frank 
W. Lull, Wetumpka, Ala.; Edward Willis 
Camp, Berkeley, Calif. 





Rough Stuff 


An absent-minded professor looking into a 
hair-brush and thinking it a mirror said, 
“My, but I need a shave.” 


Return 

Boss: Did you deliver that message to Mr. 
Dunn? 

Office Boy: Nope!! he wasn’t in. 

Boss: Why didn’t you wait for him, as I 
told you to? 

Office Boy: Well, the door was locked and 
the sign on it said: “Return immediately,” so 
I beat it back here as quick asI could! = 








Imperative 
Teacher (in English Class): Johnny, take 
this sentence: Lead the cow from the pasture, 
what mood? 
Johnny: The cow did, mam. 


Practice Makes Perfect 


“Pardon me a moment please,” said the 
dentist to the victim, “but before beginning 
this work I must get my drill.” 

“Good gracious, man!” exclaimed the 
patient, “can’t you pull a tooth without a 
rehearsal?” 


1924 











Simple Mathematics 

To get the exact value of 100 German marks 
write down the figure “100,” erase the figure | 
one and rub out the rim of both zeros. 
| 








Collective : 
Teacher: Johnny, now that you know what 
a collective noun is give a sample. 
Johnny: A vacuum cleaner. 


The Horses Are Retired 


“Mister Cleaver, how do you account for 
the fact that I found a piece of rubber tire in 
one of the sausages I bought here last week?” 

“My dear Madam, that only goes to show 
that the automobile is replacing the horse 
everywhere.” 








Blind as a Bat 

Gentleman to his Servant: Well John, did 
you give the Governor my note? 

“Yes sir, I gave it to him, but there’s no use 
writing him letters, he can’t see to read them. 
He’s blind—blind as a bat!” 

“Blind!” 

“Yes, sir, blind. Twice he asked me where 
my hat was, and I had it on my head all the 
time. Blind as a bat, sir!” 


Oh! 

Soapy: Say bo, cin yo done spell potatoes 
witt all “o’s”? 

Rastus: How done you get dat way? 

Soapy: Take out dat nice leather memoran- 
dum of yours, put one 0, put two o’s, put three 
o’s, put four o’s, put five o’s, put six o’s, put 
seven 0’s, put eight o’s, potatoes! 


FR. 








Very Simple 
Little Girl (to grandfather): Grandpa, 
why don’t you grow hair on your head? 
Grandpa: Well, why doesn’t grass grow on a 
busy street? 
Little Girl: Oh, I see, it can’t get up through 
the concrete. 


So He Would 


Johnny: What makes the new baby at your 
house cry so much, Tommy? 

Tommy: It don’t cry so very much—and 
anyway, if all your teeth were out, your hair 
off, and your legs so weak you couldn’t stand 
on them I guess you’d feel like crying yourself. 


Lost 
Sympathetic Person: Hello! 
matter, little boy? Are you lost? 
Little Boy: Yes, Iam. I might have known 
better than to come out with Grandma, she is 


What’s the 





always losing something. 
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11 National Chafmpionships— 


2 World 


Mampionships— 


won pn Keds 


Here’s the list—one of the most amazing tributes to the quality 


and leadership of Keds ever made! 


World’s Singles Championship 
On grass 

World’s Hard Court Singles 
Championship 

National Clay Court Champion- 
ship 

National Women’s Singles 
Championship 

National Mixed Doubles Cham- 
pionship 


Kens are the standa 
sports today. Leading 


extraordinary lightne: 
ground grip. In eve 
fast footwork counts 
you to win. 


They are ideal, t 
trips and hiking over 
this reason. 


It is important to remember that 
all canvas rubber-soled shoes are not 
Keds. Keds are made 


















es Championship 
omen’s Doubles 


NationalDo 
National 


ational Boys’ Doubles Cham- 
pionship 


United States Rubber Company. 
They come in a wide range of styles 
and prices but every pair of Keds is 
built to give longer wear and better 
service. And every Keds shoe has 
the name Keds on it. It will pay 
you to look for it. 


The new Keds Hand-book for 
Boys is full of things every boy 
will want to know about. How to 
make things—rules for games— 
woodcraft, etc. Sent free if you 
address Dept. E-2,1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Tredemark Reg. U S. Pet. Of. 


ad 




































































Don’t be satisfied with ordinary, 
cheap baseball equipment. You 
cannot play a really good game un- 
less you have the best. So follow 
the lead of the country’s most 
famous teams and players who never 


get any brand but REACH. 


“This Catalog is free! Les 


bie 






The big spring catalog will be mailed free 
to every reader of this magazine who writes 
for it. Shows everything you need for 
baseball, tennis and golf with pictures and l 
prices. 





Address Department 2. 


A.J. Reach Company 
Worlds Foremost Makers of Quality Athletic Goods 
Tulip & Palmer Streets, Philadelphia. Pa. 

a Brantford. Ont. Ganada . 





















































Dear Bruce: 

Doesn't that camp picture make your ‘“‘mouth water”? Good 
days are coming! 

I’m telling all the fellows how much BOYS’ LIFE will help 
in camping plans. I get ‘em to subscribe now so as not to 
miss the Camp Numbers coming. Are you using this argu- 
ment to boost your BOYS’ LIFE sales and cash profits? 

Your friend 
P.S. Know any fellows who would like to join us as BOYS’ 
LIFE Salesmen? Tell ‘em to write to me care of BOYS’ LIFE 
here at 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 














Nothing To It 

| There was company at Jimmy’s house. It 
|was supper time. All sat down, Jim in a 
corner. Everyone was enjoying himself or 
herself.; At last Jimmy said: “ Anyone want an 





Now We Know 
Reader: Where do you get your jokes? 
Old I. F. M.: Out of the air, so to speak, 
why do you ask? 
Reader: I would merely suggest that you 
get some fresh air. 


How It Happened! 

Uncle: How did you get that dirty face, 
Willie? 

Willie: A piece of soap did it. 

Uncle: A piece of soap! 
mean? 

Willie: Why I slipped on a piece of soap 
| in the coal-cellar! 


What do you 








Try Again! 
Bill Jones: Even a policeman can’t arrest 
the flight of time. 
Sam Brown: I’m not so sure of that. I’ve 
seen a policeman enter a doorway and stop a 
few minutes! 


How Not To 


Wanted—A Gentleman to undertake the 
sale of a patent medicine. The advertiser 
guarantees it will be profitable to the under- 
taker. 


The World 


AMONG recent requests for letters, we have 

one from an “old member” in Michigan 
who desires to correspond and exchange ideas 
with members in this and other countries who 
expect to play on high school football teams 
during the autumn of 1924. He is a Patrol 
Leader and is anxious to be prepared for his 
football exploits. 

Another “old member” writes that he would 
| like to get into correspondence with a scout in 
| Arizona or New Mexico. He is sixteen years 
| of age and his home is in Indiana. 
| A Patrol Leader, seventeen years of age, 
| living in New Jersey, is greatly interested in 
| radio and chemistry and in collections of rocks, 

minerals and insects. He wishes to receive 
letters concerning these hobbies and also from 
Bear Patrol Leaders. 

From New South Wales, Australia, comes a 
letter from a scoutmaster who desires to get in 
touch with older scouts and scoutmasters in the 
West. We should like to have some interesting 
letters to forward to him. 

From Virginia comes a request to insert the 
following notice: “I would like to correspond 
with all Wolf Patrol Leaders. I hope that I 
will get some new ideas from other Boy Scout 
Patrol Leaders and also give some.” 

One of our members in Florida says: “I would 
like to get in touch with scouts who are inter- 
ested in collecting sea, land and fresh water 
shells, rocks, minerals and stamps, and curios.” 

Among the appeals which reached us recently 
from foreign sources, is one from a Patrol 
Leader in Madrid writing in Spanish, who 
desires to correspond with an older scout; one 
from an Esthonian boy who gives us no infor- 
mation about himself but who writes in En- 
glish: one from a seventeen-year old boy in 
Malta who also writes in English and wishes 
to correspond with a boy of his own age in 
New York City; two from boys in Offenbach- 
am-Main, Germany, who are sixteen years of 
age and write English: and from four scouts in 

















Accra, Gold Coast, all of whom write English. 
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Time Enough 
Ted: Daddy. 
Daddy (who is busy writing a letter): What 
do you want now? 
Ted: I only want to say good-night. 
Daddy: Never mind now, I’m busy. To- 
morrow morning will do just as well. 


Breaking the Bun 


Ask your friend if he can break a bun in an 
empty bag. 

He will promptly say he can. 

When he has done so, you calmly tell him 
that the bag was not empty—the bun was 
in it. It is as well to have another friend with 
you to pick up the little pieces after your victim 
has finished with you! 





The Only Difference 


An Englishman and Irishman happened to be 
riding out through a road where some houses 
were being built. The Irishman, wishing to 
have a joke with the Englishman, put the 
following question: What is it that keeps 
those bricks together? 

The mortar, of course, said the English- 
man. 

Well, you’re mistaken, said Pat; “it is 
the mortar that keeps them apart. 


- 


No Time Lost 
First Classer: Say, fellows, what time is it? 
Bright Tenderfoot: Just about this time. 
Still Brighter Second Classer: It’s a little 
later now, isn’t it? 


Who Was Right? 


Papa: Charlie, please hand me that book 
on that table over there. 

Charlie (aged nine): There he is, papa. 

Papa: No, my son, you should not say, 
there he is, but there it is. 

Charlie: Why, papa, it’s a hymn-book, 
isn’t it? 


Brotherhood 


of Boys 
Edited by E. O’Connor 


F YOU are a member of the World Brother- 

hood of Boys or wish to become a member, 
do not ask the Secretary to send you the ad- 
dresses of the new members mentioned in this 
department; do not ask, either, to have their 
letters sent you. The notes are published in 
order to obtain letters for such new members 
as are listed. If you wish to correspond with 
anyone mentioned in these columns, or with 
any other member, send a letter for him writ 
ten in accordance with these rules: 


Write the best letter you can to an unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address smal! in the upper 
left-hand corner or on the back of the envelope. 
Leave the body of the envelope clean so that we 
may put on the boy’s address. At the bottom 
of the envelope you may write the name of the 
stale or country to which you want the letter to 
go. Puton enough postage to take it there. 

Write on a separate slip of paper: 

Your name. 

Address. 

Age (at nearest birthday). 

Whether you are a Boy Scout. 

The foreign language, or languages, you can 
write. 

Any hobby or subject in which you are es- 
pecially interested. 

Instructions about the kind and number of 
correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information with 
your first letter only. Send merely your name 
and the words “old member” with later letters. 
Enclose letter and slip in another envelope and 
mail it to 

WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS, 

Loys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


We forward your letter to a boy—some- 
where. When he answers it, he becomes your 
correspondent and you write thereafter to 
him, not through this office. 


4A fa v 
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‘Duzzlecraft? 





N THIS month’s Puzzlecraft appear the 
first of the prize puzzles. Two of the prize- 
winners live in New York State and one in 
Oregon. Besides the prize-winning puzzles, 
we have crowded in just as many of the other 
puzzles sent in as space allows. 

And just a word of warning. Some of our 
readers thought they could send in selected 
puzzles—puzzles that had already been 
printed; but while these selections were made 
with taste and skill, Boys’ Lire wants only 
the brand-new, original work of its readers. 
So set your wits to work and see what ingen- 
ious puzzles you can make. 

All readers of Boys’ Lire are invited to com- 
pete for the prizes, which are as follows: 

Class I. The sender of the best set of answers mailed on or 
before the 20th of the month of this issue will receive a prize 
of $2; the sender of the next best set will receive a prize of $1. 

Class II. To readers who can make original puzzles, three 
prizes are offered: $3 for the best puzzle sent in before the 20th 
of this month. $2 for the second best. $1 for the next best. 

If a reader wins a prize in Class I, he will not be eligible for 
a second prize in Class I for the six months following, though 
he may (if he can!) win a prize for puzzle-making the very 
next month. 

The same rule holds good “the other way around 

Address all letters to Puzzlecraft, care BOYS’ LIFE, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. A free field for all! 





Winners of Prizes Offered in 
February Issue 


For Original Puzzles 


Edwin N. Hughes, Randolph, N. Y. $2. 
William Vestal, Redlands, Cal. $x. 


For Answers 


Horrocks Youker, 123 South Main Street, 
Dolgeville, N. Y. $3. 

Gordon Shahan, Parkdale, Oregon. $2. 

W. Arnold Reynolds, 56 Lincoln Street, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. $1. 


Lamp Puzzle 
(Winner of first prize) 


RAK KA KK KR KKK 


Reading across: 1. In January. 2. To 
shake. 3. Renowned. 4. Takes by prefer- 
ence from among others. 5. House servants. 
6. A little demon. 7. Merry. 8. Singular. 
9. A deep hole. 10. To inquire. 11. Pitiless. 
12. Slim.—Horrocks YOUKER. 


A State Acrostic 
(Wanner of second prize) 


4 8 
9 3 
I ‘ 
12 6 
5 E 
10 

II 7 
P 13 
2 ‘ 


Reading across: 1. A bird. 2. Any plain 
surface. 3. A girl. 4. A measure of length. 
5. A group of islands in the Pacific ocean. 6. 
Part of astove. 7. Toresound. 8. Clean and 
orderly. 9. Within. 10. So be it. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters and the final letters will each 
name a state. The letters represented by the 
figures from 1 to 7 spell certain western coun- 
tries, while the letters from 8 to 13 spell cer- 
tain eastern countries—GoRDON SHAHAN. 


Four Word-Squares 
(Winner of third prize) 


1. A hard external covering. 2. A 
Queen in India. 3. In a lower place. 4. Ap- 
pears. 5. Concise. 

II. 1. Ardent. 2. Lodging. 3. A defile be- 
tween mountains. 4. Bordered. 5. Pastoral 
pipes. 


1924 


III. 1. A church official. A South Amer- 
ican animal. 3. Something given or admitted. 
4. To rival. 5. The so-called China-grass or 
its fiber. 

IV. 1. A Roman cloak. 2. A field of com- 
bat. 3. Certain spirits. 4. Confederation. 
5. Great Pipes.—W. ARNOLD REYNOLDs. 


Central Acrostic 


All of the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the central letters 
will spell a historic home. Who lived there? 


Reading across: 1. The musical scale. 2. 
A narrative. 3. To treat with respect and 
deference. 4. A tavern. 5. To examine by 
the balance. 6. To waste away. 7. To hold 
back. 8. To divide or part lengthwise. 9. 
Certain insect-eating animals. 10. Scanty.— 
Sent in by MorcGan b’Esparp. 


Diamond 
1. In response. 2. A jewel. 3. Grave dan- 
ger. 4. A military officer. 5. A musician who 
plays at night, for the entertainment of one 
or more persons. 6. An unexplainable occur- 
rence. 7. A long-handled spoon. 8. Shelter. 
g. In response.—Sent in by RoBERT TULEY. 





Double Diagonal 


Reading across: 1. Inexperienced. 2. A 
hunting dog. 3. A sudden fall. 4. A measure 
of weight. 5. Juvenile. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the diagonals from 1 to 2 and from 3 to 4 will 
each spell immature.—Sent in by CarL YouNG. 


Numerical Enigma 


I Am composed of thirty-two letters and 
form a quotation from Emerson concerning 
friendship. 

My 21-14-25-7 is facile. My 1-4-17-23 is 
“the gardener’s friend.” My 13-27-31-29 is 
to sharpen. My 11-19-30-10 was a city be- 
sieged by Agamemnon. My 15-3-9-6 is the 
flesh of a calf. My 28-12-26-2 is two. My 
18-24-5-32 is delicate. My 8-20-22-16 rhy mes 
with the word which means delicate. 


Anagram Word-Square 


Rearrange the letters in the four following 
words so as to make four new words which will 
form a four-letter word-square. 

LACE, TIDE, SITE, CAME 


Answers to April Puzzles 

NuMERICAL EniGcMA.—Advice is seldom 
welcome; those who need it most, like it least. 

A County Puzz_tr.—Alabama. 1. Baldwin 
(Matthias William). 2. Coffee. 3. Marengo. 
4. Lee (Robert E.). 5. Lawrence (James). 6. 
Henry. 7. Clay. 8. Pickens (Andrew). 9. 
Morgan (Daniel). 10. Pike (Zebulon M.). 11. 
Perry (Oliver Hazard). 12. Barbour (R. H.). 
13. Houston. 14. Madison. 15. Dallas. 16. 
Macon. 17. Covington. 18. Geneva. 

Worp-SQuaRE.—1. Game. 2. Anon. 
Mood. 4. Ends. 

CONNECTED SQUARES.—I. 1. Ache. 2. Coot. 
3- Hobo. 4. Eton. II. 1. Cave. 2. Amid. 
3. Vine. 4. Eden. III. 1. Nebo. 2. Ebon. 
3. Boot. 4. Onto. IV. 1. Nero. 2. Even. 
3. Reel. 4. Only. 

P1.—There’s a glinting of blue, there’s a 

sprinkle of gold, 
There’s a haze in the skies overhead, 
There’s a budding of leaf, there’s a 
stirring of life 
In the heart of the hyacinth bed. 

ZiczaAG.—Kit Carson. Cross-words: 
Kedge. 2. Limit. 3. Catch. 4. Track. 
Aroma. 6. Chart. 7. Mason. 8. Noose. 
Niche. 

NovELt Acrostic.—Initials, C; third row, 
“Monitor.” Cross-words: 1. Common. 2. 
Crowds. 3. Cannon. 4. Critic. 5. Cotton. 
6. Chosen. 7. Carbon. 

DiamMonp.—1. S. 2. Act. 3. Scout. 4. 
Bab: §;, E. 

LETTER PuzzLE.—Add ANE. 

ILLUSTRATED PRIMAL AcRosTICc.—Scout. 1. 
Sword. 2. Crown. 3. Onion. 4. Union 5. 
Talon. 
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Grip Sure / 


Be dead sure of your 
footing every time! 


WHEN you wear Grip Sures, you can forget 
the danger of slips or skids. On hikes or 
fishing trips, you can clamber over the slip- 
pery rocks like a Rocky Mountain sheep. In 
games, no matter how fast your opponent is, 
he can’t beat those wonderful suction cups 
that give you a sure grip, the instant your 
feet strike the ground. 


Grip Sures not only give speed with safety. 
They wear like iron, too. From the springy 
rubber soles to the uppers of. strong Top Notch 
duck, every pair is made by hand to give you 
your money’s worth. Inner soles keep your 
feet cool and comfortable. Trimmings and 
ankle patches are full grained cowhide leather 
double stitched. 


Be sure you see the Top Notch Cross on the 
soles and ankle patches. This is the mark of 
genuine Grip Sures with the patented Suction 
Cup Soles. / 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPA 
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A synopsis of the preceamg mstallments 
of this story will be found on page 49 


THE HOMECOMING 


UNT MIRA’S tearful prayers were not 
fully answered, not immediately at all 

events. Westy’s father was “hard on him.” His 

well advertised prejudice against rifles as “toys” 

seemed justified in the light of his son’s fall from grace. Westy 
did not have to incur the imperils of a detailed narrative. 

Mr. Martin, notwithstanding his faith in his son, had always 
been rather fanatical about this matter of “murderous wea- 
pons” even where Westy was concerned. He was very pig- 
headed, as Westy’s mother often felt constrained to declare, 
and the mere fact of the killing of the deer was quite enough 
for a gentleman in his state of mind. Fortunately, he did not 
prefer a kindly demand for particulars. 

“T just did it and I’m not going to make any excuse,” said 
“T told vou I did it because I wouldn’t do a 
You can’t say I didn’t come 


Westy simply. 
thing like that and not tell you 
home and tell you the truth.” 

Che memorable scene occurred in the library of the Martin 
home, Westy standing near the door ready to make his exit 
obediently each time his father thundered, “‘That’s all I’ve 
got to say.”’ First and last Mr. Martin said this as many as 
twenty times. But there seemed always more to say and poor 
Westy lingered, fending the storm as best he could. 

It was the night of his arrival home, his little trunk had been 
delivered earlier in the day, and on the library table were 
several rustic mementos of the country which the boy had 
thought to purchase for his parents and his sister Doris. 
plentitude of rosy apples (never forgotten by the homecoming 
vacationist) were scattered on the sofa where Doris sat samp 
ling one of them. Mrs. Martin sat at the table a book inverted 
in her lap. Mr. Martin strode about the room while he talked. 
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They had all been away and the furniture 
was still covered with ghostly sheeting 
About the only ornaments at large were the 
little birch bark gewgaws and the imitation 
bronze ash-receptacle which Westy had 
brought with him. This latter, which seemed to mock the 
poor boy’s welcome home had GREETINGS FRoM CHANDLER 
printed on it and was for his father. 
** And that’s all I’ve got to say,”’ said Mr. Martin. 
“Anyway, I didn’t lie,” said Westy, his eyes brimming. 
“T never accused you of lying and I’m not laying all the 
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Illustrated by Richard Holberg 


blame to you either,”’ thundered his father. ‘Three and three 
and three make nine. A boy, a gun, and a wild animal make a 
killing and that’s all there is to it.” 

“Well, then let’s talk of something else,”’ said Mrs. Martin 
gently. ‘Don’t you think this ash-tray is very pretty? 
Westy brought it to you, dear.” 

“For goodness sake. don’t use the word dear again mother,” 
said Doris, munching her apple. “I’ve heard so much about 
deers —” 

““And the boy’s lost a hundred dollars!’ thundered Mr. 
Martin, ignoring his daughter. ‘“‘When I was his age——” 

“Well, he’s had his lesson,” said Doris sweetly. “A hun- 
dred dollars isn’t so much for a good lesson.” 

“No?” said her father. “It’s enough for you to make a big 
fuss about when you want it. I said from the beginning that 
I was opposed to firearms I don’t want them around the 
house—look at Doctor Warren’s boy.” 

At this Doris sank into a limp attitude of utter despair, for 
the accidental killing of the Warren boy had occurred before 
Westy was born and it had been cited on an average of twice 
a day ever since Westy’s rifle had been brought into the house 
under the frowning protest of his father. 

“Well now, let’s settle this matter once and for all,’’ said 
Mr. Martin. “And I don’t want to be interrupted either,” he 
added. “You’ve bought a gun against my wishes,” he said, 
turning on Westy. ‘ You had to have a gun—nothing would 
do but a gun. Your mother saw no harm. Your sister said 
there was something heroic was it, 
about a gun? All right, you got the gun—repeater or whatever 
it is. T asked you not to take it away with you but you must 
take it to shoot at targets. You went up there to earn some 
money to go out to the Yellowstone. Now here you are back 
again with hardly a cent in your pockets and you’ve broken 
the law and the one thing I’m 
thankful for is that you haven't 
shed the blood of some other boy. 
Now this is the last word I’m 
going to say about it 

Doris groaned, Mrs 


what did you say? 


Martin 
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Marlin strode about the room % 


talked 


looked sadly at her son who was listening respectfully, 
shifting from one foot to the other, his straightforward 
eyes brimming over. 

“This is the last ’'m going to say about it,” re- 
peated Mr. Martin in a way which did actually at 
last suggest something in the way of a decisive end 
of the whole business. ‘Now. Westy,’ he continued with 
a note of feeling in his voice, “you’ve put an end to all 
my thoughts about going to the Yellowstone with you.” 
Westy gulped, listening. ‘‘ You’ve paid the money you earned 
and saved to keep yourself out of jail. Three and three and 
three make nine——” 

“* Just the same as they did before,” said Doris sweetly. 

a boy, a gun, and a wild animal, those three things spell 
danger. Now, my boy, I’m not going to go on blaming you 
and I’m not going to ask you any questions because those 
three things answer the question good enough for me. Boy— 
gun—<And you’ve lost a hundred dollars and had a good scare. 
I don’t blame you that you don’t want to talk about it. The 
gun spoke for itself; am I right?” 

“Y-yes, sir,” Westy gulped. 

‘All right then, as they say, return the goods and no ques- 
tions asked. They say every dog is entitled to one bite and I 
suppose every boy that has a gun gets one shot. Now you’ve 
had yours and paid a good price for it. Now, Westy, you 
bring me that gun, here and now.” He clapped his hands with 
an air of finality and there followed a tense silence. 

“If—if I don’t—if I promise not to use—even take it out- 
doors: _ 

“No, sir, you bring me that gun here and now.” 

Mr. Martin was grimly mandatory and neither his wife nor 
daughter ventured a word, though Mrs. Martin looked the 
picture of misery. Westy brought his precious rifle from his 
room and handed it to his father. Mr. Martin held it as if it 
were a poisonous snake. The mirthful Doris placed the apple 
she was eating upon her head as if to invite the modern William 
Tell to shoot it off. But Mr. Martin was not tuned to this 
sort of banter. ; 

Unlocking the closet beside the fireplace he gingerly put the 
rifle inside it and locked the closet again, joggling the door to 
give himself double assurance that it was securely locked. In 
his over-sensitive state, Westy construed this last act as an 
implication by his father that his son might later try to get the 
door open. ue 

“You don’t have to lock it,” said Westy proudly. 

“Tt isn’t you he’s think- 
ing about, dearie,” said 
Mrs Martin. “ He’s afraid 
about the gun.” ; 

Very likely that was true. 
Mr. Martin had _ indeed 
lost some faith in Westy’s 
ability to keep his 
promise where a 
gun was concerned, 
but his confidence in 
his son had _ not 
diminished to a 
point where he be 
lieved Westy would 
invade that for 
bidden closet. Prob 
ably Doris expressec 
her father’s mental 
state accuratel) 
enough when she 
said later to her 
mother: 

“He isn’t afraid 
that Westy — will 
break in, he’s afraid 
that the gun will 
break out. The ritle 
has got father’s 
goat as well as some 
body or other's 
deer.”’ 

“You — shouldn't 
use such slang, dear,” 








said Mrs. Martin 
gently. 
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The dungeon to which 
the rifle had been consigned 
was one of those holy of ‘ 
holies to be found in every 
household. Mr. Martin 
had always been the exclu- 
sive warden of this mys- 
terious retreat. 

\s a little’ boy, Westy had supposed it 
contained askeleton (he never knew why 
he thought so) and that all his father’s . 
worldly wealth was there secreted in an ~ 
iron chest of the kind which have always 
been in vogue with pirates. Later, when he had learned of 
the existence of banks, he had abandoned this belief and had 
come to know (he knew not how) that the closet contained 
books which had undergone parental censorship and been 
banned from the library shelves. Doris had never regarded 
this closet with the same reverential awe that Westy had 
shown for it; she said it was full of moths and that its forbidden 
literature was easily procurable through other sources. 

But ever since Westy and Roy Blakeley had tried to peek 
in through the keyhole of this closet to discover the skeleton 
there, the son of the house had looked upon it as a place of 
mystery. And though it had lost some of the glamour of 
romance as he had grown older, he knew that whatever was 
in it never came out. It was a tomb. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A RAY OF SUNSHINE 


N RS. MARTIN gave Westy about ten minutes to regain 

his poise and then followed him to his room, where his 
open trunk stood in the middle of the floor. Westy was sitting 
on the bed and the oilcloth cover of his departed rifle lay like 
a snake upon the pretty bedspread. It was evident that when 
he had gone to his room to get the gun in obedience to his 
father’s demand, he had removed the cover to gaze at his 
treasure before handing it over. Mrs. Martin lifted the limp 
thing and hung it over the foot-board. 

“I’m going to ask him to put the gun in it,” Westy said 
wistfully. 

“TI don’t think I would, dearie,” said his mother, sitting 
down on the bed beside him. “I think I just wouldn’t say 
any more about it; let the matter drop. If you speak to him 
again he will only flare up. Doris says she thinks some ances- 
tor of his may have been killed by a rifle back in the dark 
ages; some cave man, that’s what she says. And she thinks 
the fear of guns is in your father’s blood. He’s very nervous 
about such things, dearie.” 

“They didn’t have rifles in the dark ages,” said Westy. 


1924 


“IT know, but it’s just the way Doris talks; she’s very modern 
and independent. She shouldn’t say that a hundred dollars 
isn’t a great deal of money, for it is. Maybe it isn’t a great 
deal for Charlie Westcott and those friends of hers, but it’s a 
good deal for you, dear.”’ 

Westy sat on the edge of the bed half-listening, his eyes. 
brimming. And it is odd, when you come to think of it, that 
no one save a rough farm-hand with an exceedingly varied 
and checkered career, had ever taken particular notice of a 
certain quality in those gray eyes. 

“Oh, my dear,” said Mrs. Martin with deep sympathy and 
affection, ‘“‘I’m so sorry, so sorry for the whole thing. Your 
father should never have suggested your going to work on the 
farm. Now he says he never wants to hear the Yellowstone 
mentioned. Doris says she thinks we may have to take 
the yellow vase from the parlor because it will remind him of 
the Yellowstone——”’ 

“T don’t mind,” said Westy, getting command enough 
of himself to speak. “TI had fun working and I don’t mind 
about the hundred dollars.” 

“And it was so noble and straightforward of you to tell 
your father what you had done. I told him if he had only 
given you a chance you might have explained. I told him that 
perhaps the deer was chasing you and intended to kill you.”’ 

Westy smiled ruefully. 

“Was it?” his mother ventured to ask. 

“No, deers don’t run after people,’’ Westy said. 

“Well, I don’t know anything about them,” said his mother 
resignedly. 

“Tt’s all right, mom,” said Westy. 

“I’m only sorry you ever went up there,” mused Mrs. 
Martin. “But I want you to promise me, dearie, that you 
won’t say another word about it to your father; don’t speak 
about Yellowstone Park either, because he feels very strongly 
about the whole thing.” 

“T won’t,” said Westy. 

“You know, dear,” Mrs. Martin observed with undeniable 
truth, “I’ve known your father longer than you have. We 
must just say nothing and let the whole matter blow over. 


’ 








Now that he was back among them the summer seemed like a nightmare 






Very soon he’ll be angry about his income tax and then he’ll 
forget about this summer. He thinks that your Uncle Dick 
shouldn’t have such men about his place as that horrible 
Ira as you call him. He blames that man more than you. 
He says that farms are hiding places for good-for-nothing 
scoundrels who can’t get employment elsewhere.” 

“Tra isn’t a scoundrel,” said Westy. 

“Well, he stole a king, and I’m sure a man that steals a king 
isn’t a gentleman.” 

There seemed no answer to this. But Westy moved closer 
to his mother and let her put her arm about him. 

“Now, dearie, it’s all over,” she said, ‘“‘and it was a horrible 
nightmare and I’m proud of my boy because he was straight- 
forward and honest—and I’m sure your father is, too. But 
he’s very queer and we mustn’t cross him. So now we'll 
forget all about it and I’ve something to tell you. 
Harris— 

At the very mention of this name Westy laughed. For 
Pee-wee Harris, present or absent, spread sunshine in the 
darkest places. But never in a darker place than in 
Westy’s room that night of his return from his summer’s 
vacation. 

“They’re back from camp then?” he asked 


Pee-wee 





CHAPTER XIX 
PEE-WEE ON THE JOB 


- ES, they’re back,” said Mrs. Martin, “and Pee-wee was 

here last evening and talked steadily for two hours. 
He told me to tell you to come to scout meeting to-morrow and 
vote g: 

“Vote? What for?” 

“T don’t know, it’s something about an award,’’ said 
Westy’s mother. “The Rotary Club has offered some kind 
of an award for scouts, that’s all I know. He told me to 
tell you to be sure tocome and vote. He said it’s a special 
meeting at Roy’s house and they’re going to have refresh- 
ments.” 
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Puts You “On Your Toes” 


For the up-and-coming man who tackles the 
day’s job with energy and vim nothing is 
so delicious and satisfying as 








hredded Wheat 


BISCUIT eaten with hot milk and a little 
cream. It supplies bodily warmth and 
strength that fortify the body against cold 
—and it contains all the bran you need 
to stimulate bowel movement. Two Bis- 
cuits with milk make a perfect meal for 
breakfast, for lunch, for dinner. Delicious 
with sliced bananas or other fruits. Better 
for children than mushy porridges because 
the crisp, flavory shreds of baked wheat 
encourage thorough chewing. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


























Let’s Hear 
You Play 


“Dig down in the old kit and 
pull out your Hohner. We’re 
going to stage a contest and 
see ‘who’s who’ when it comes to music. 
Every fellow that can whistle a tune 
has a chance in this exhibition. We’re 
going to start a harmonica band and we want to 
know who’s going to lead it. Tune up and let’s 
hear what you’ve got in the way of harmony.” 


The World’s Best 


There’s nothing like good music in camp or on the trail; 
there’s nothing like a Hohner for good music. 
Harmonica today and play it tonight. 
Ask for the Free Instruction Book. 






and 
Get a Hohner 

50c up at all dealers. 
If your dealer is out of 
copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 150, New York City. 
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“They won’t have any when he gets 
through,” said Westy wistfully. 
“I’m so glad,” said his mother, rising, “‘ that 


you can plunge right into your scout work and 
forget all about this dreadful summer. At the 
seashore we were very much disappointed, the 
gnats were terrible. I’m glad we’re all home 
and that it’s over. Doris did nothing but 
dance and she’s lost eight pounds instead of 
gaining.” 

* All right, mom,” said Westy, letting his 
mother kiss him good-night. “I’m glad I’m 
home too; I'll be glad to see the troop. It 


| makes me feel good just to hear you mention 


Pee-wee.”’ 

“I’m sure he'll cheer you up,” said Mrs. 
Martin. “I don’t know what to think about 
what he says—I’m sure he always tells the 
truth.” 

“Oh, yes, 
head and tells it so it’s upside down,” 
Westy; “that’s what Roy says.” 

“He says that Warde Hollister found some 
sort of a job for a woman up near camp so 
that the woman won’t have to send her little 
child to the orphan asylum. He ran five miles 
through a swamp, Walter says. I hope to 
goodness he had his rubbers on.” 

“Was it a boy or a girl—the child, I mean?” 
Westy asked. 

“I’m sure 
father is in jail. 
to vote for Warde. 
you'll go to sleep?” 

Westy promised, and kept his promise that 
time at all events. If he had known all there 
was to know about these matters perhaps he 
would not have fallen asleep so easily. 

He did not have to wait until the following 
evening, for the next morning Pee-wee Harris 
(Raven and mascot) arrived like a thunder- 
storm and opened fire at once upon Westy. 

‘*Now you see what you get for going some- 


but sometimes he stands on his 
laughed 


I don’t know, but I think the 
Anyway, the boys want you 
Now will you promise me 


| where else and I’m glad I’m not sorry for you, 


but anyway, I’m sorry you weren’t there 
because we had more fun at Temple Camp this 
summer than ever before and we’re going to 
have the biggest hero scout in our troop and 
his picture is going to be in Boys’ Lire and his 
name is going to be in the newspapers and I 
bet you don’t know who it is, I bet you don’t!” 

“Ts it you?” 

“Why?” 

‘Because you said the biggest.” 

“Listen, you have to be sure to come to 
scout meeting to-night, they’re going to have 
refreshments but that isn’t the reason, but 
anyway, you have to be sure to come and [’ll 
tell you why—listen. You know good turns? 
Listen! The Rotary Club—my father’s a 
member of it—listen! They offered a prize 
to the scout that did the biggest good turn in- 
volving resources and powers, I mean prowess, 
that’s what it said, during this summer. Only 
the scout has to be in a troop in this county, 
that’s the only rule. 

‘Every troop in the county has a right to 


| vote who did the biggest good turn in the 


troop and then they send the name of that 
scout to the Rotary Club and those men have a 
committee to read the reports sent from all the 


| different troops and then they decide which 


| good turn. 


| going to have a banquet. 


scout out of all those scouts did the biggest 
All the good turns are big ones 
because if they’re not they don’t get to the 
league and they decide which is the biggest of 
all the big ones and then—listen! Listen! 
The scout that gets elected by those men gets a free 
trip to Yellowstone Park next summer and all his 
expenses are paid, candy and sodas and every- 
thing. And after they elect him they’re 
And do you know 


who’s going to the Yellowstone? Warde 
Hollister.” ’ 
“You mean they've voted already?”’ Westy 


| asked. 


“No, not till next Saturday night, but any- 
way, we’re going to elect him and send his 
name in and when you hear what he did you'll 
vote for him all right and I bet you’ll be proud 
he’s in your patrol. You needn’t ask me what 
he did because you have to come and find out 
and there’s going to be ice cream, too. So will 
you be there?” 

‘You bet,” said Westy smiling, ‘ 
about other troops all over the county? 
haven’t been asleep all summer.” 

‘Gee whiz, what do we care?”’ said Pee-wee. 

““You’d better not be too sure,’ Westy 
laughed. 

“T bet you—I bet you a soda Warde’s the 
one to go,” vociferated Pee-wee. 

* All right,”’ said Westy. 

‘Do you bet he won’t?’’ Pee-wee demanded 
incredulously. ‘‘A feller in your own patrol?” 

‘‘They’ve got some pretty good scouts over 
in Little Valley,” said Westy. 

“What do we care? You Just wait. 
surely be there—up at Roy’s?”’ 

“You bet,” said Westy. 


‘but how 
They 


Will you 





BOYS’ LIFE 
CHAPTER XX 
SOME NOISE 


I" WAS good to see the familiar faces once 

again, to hear Roy’s banter and Pee-wee’s 
vociferous talk. And now that he was back 
among them, the summer did indeed seem like a 
nightmare, a thing to be forgotten. It was not 
hard for Westy to forget his disgrace (or at 
least to put it out of his thoughts) in the merry, 
bustling troop atmosphere. 

hey met in the barn at Roy’s house up on 
Blakeley’s Hill, where a fine troop meeting- 
room had been fixed up, with electric lights 
and a radio that never worked. 

“Allow me to introduce the honorable 
Westy Martin,” shouted Roy, standing on the 
old kitchen table which his mother had donated 
to the cause of scouting; “Silver Fox in good 
standing except when he’s sitting down. Hey. 
Westy, we’re going to have refreshments on 
account of all being so fresh, that’s what my 
father says, I should worry. Hey, Westy, 
Pee-wee says next summer you’re going to 
take your rifle to Coney Island and shoot the 
chutes—he’s so dumb he thinks chutes are 
wild animals.” 

“Next summer I’m going away with the 
troop,” said Westy. 

“The pleasure is ours,” Roy shouted. “We 
can stand it if you can. Temple Camp wasn’t 
like the same place without you—it was better. 
Did you hear about Warde, how he’s going to 
get his head in the fly-paper, I mean his face in 
the newspaper? He’s already rejected by an 
overwhelming majority.” 

“‘T don’t know anything but what Pee-wee 
told me,”’ said Westy, speaking as much to 
Warde as to Roy; “but I’m for you all right.” 

“And you ought to be proud of your patrol,” 
said the genial, familiar voice of Mr. Ellsworth, 
their scoutmaster, trying to reach Westy with 
his hand. 

“Hurrah for the 
shouted Roy. 

“Tf the leader of the Silver-plated Foxes will 
give me the floor for a few minutes,” laughed 
Mr. Ellsworth, ‘““we can get down to business 
and then 

“Have the bina aac 
‘“* Everybody sit down.” 

“* Also shut up,” shouted Roy. 

“Also listen,” said Mr. Ellsworth. 

‘Absolutely, positively,” said Roy. ‘First 
let’s give three cheers on account of Westy 
being back, I mean three groans.’ 

‘Then,” said Mr. Ellsworth, “as our 
sprightly leader of the Silver Foxes would say, 
let’ s have a large chunk of silence fs 

‘And very little of that,’’ shouted Roy. 

““You’re crazy,”’ shouted Pee-wee. 

““We’re proud of it,” shouted Roy. 

‘Shut up, everybody,”’ shouted Doc Carson. 

“How can I shut up when I wasn’t saying 
anything?” thundered Pee-wee. 

“Shut up anyway,” shouted Roy. ‘Three 
cheers for Westy Martin down off the farm. 
How are the pigs, Westy?” 

‘Pretty well, how are al! your folks?” 
was inspired to answer. 

‘No sooner said than stung,”’ said Roy. “If 
I said anything I’m sorry, for I’m glad of it.”’ 

‘Suppose you say nothing at all,’”’ laughed 
Mr. Ellsworth. 

‘The pleasure is mine,’’ said Roy, subsiding. 

‘*Scouts,”’ said Mr, Ellsworth, having gained 
the floor at last. ‘‘This is a special meeting 
fora purpose w hich you all know about except 
We sty- 

“T told him!” shouted Pee-wee. 

“And he will become familiar with the 
matter as we proceed,” Mr. Ellsworth con- 
tinued. ‘As all of us know, the Rotary Club 
of Bridgeboro has done a very splendid and 
public-spirited thing. This organization has 
offered a reward to the scout of Rockvale 
County who shall be selected as the one who 
has done the most conspicuous good turn 
during the summer. This award, as we know, 
is a free trip to the Yellowstone National 
Park, where a national jamboree for Boy 
Scouts is to be held 

‘Special stress was laid upon one or two 
requirements which would lift the good turn 
out of the class of simple every-day kindness 
and helpfulness to others. That is, as I under- 
stand it, the winning good turn must have 
something in the way of heroism in it. I don’t 
mean simply physical heroism, of course, but 
heroism of soul, if I might put it so. Sacrifice, 
courage—I think we all know what is meant. 

‘According to the printed letter received by 
our troop (and by every troop in the county, 
I suppose) it is our privilege to select by vote 
the scout among us who has done the most 
conspicuous good turn. On last Monday, 
Labor Day, the period for performance of such 
good turn closed. In accordance with the 
printed letter received we had an informal 
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vote and decided that Warde Hollister of the 
Silver Fox Patrol is entitled to the award, so 
far as our troop is concerned. There was only 
one absent member and that was Westy 
Martin. This, of course, we all know and I’m 
just running over the matter so that our action 
may be thoroughly understood and deliberate. 

“In accordance with requirements I, as 
scoutmaster of a contesting troop, have written 
a report embodying the deed or exploit which 
Warde did and which we purpose to present to 
these gentlemen for their consideration. I 
am now going to read this for the approval of 
all of you and when I have finished I shall ask 
all of you to sign it. Your signatures will be 
your votes, and in this sense they will be 
perfunctory, as we have already had an un- 
animous vote. If any of you scouts want to 
criticize or add anything to my description of 
the exploit, sing out and don’t hesitate.’’ 

“T will,” shouted Pee-wee at the top of his 
voice. 


CHAPTER XXI 
ONE GOOD TURN 


ME: ELLSWORTH unfolded a typewritten 

paper and read. Westy listened with the 
greatest attention, for he was the only one 
who did not already know of his scout brother’s 
exploit. 

‘The First Bridgeboro New Jersey Troop, 
B. S. A. respectfully submits to the Rotary 
Club of this town, the following report of an 
exploit performed by one of its scouts, Warde 
Hollister, while at Temple Camp, New York, 
on the ninth of August this year. This report 
is made under supervision and guidance of 
William C. Ellsworth of Bridgeboro, who is 
officially registered at National Headquarters 
as scoutmaster of said troop. Conclusive 
corroborative evidence is readily available 
to substantiate truthfulness of this report and 
will be procured and transmitted if desired. 

“Whatever may be the issue in this contest, 
this troop wishes to express its appreciation 
of the interest and kindness which the Rotary 
Club has shown to the whole scout membership 
of this county, and indirectly to the whole great 
brotherhood of which this troop is a part.” 

“Gee, but that’s dandy language,” shouted 
Pee-wee. 

“Unfortunately the award is not for fine 
language,” said Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Ellsworth continued reading, ‘‘On the 
date mentioned, Warde Hollister, a scout of the 
first class, was hiking in the neighborhood of 
Temple Camp and stopped in a small and 
humble shack to ask directions 

“Tell how they gave him a drink of milk,” 
shouted Pee-wee. 

‘The people were very poor,” Mr. Ellsworth 
read on, ‘‘and the mother, a widow, was on the 
point of sending her little child, a boy of six, 
to an orphanage, prior to seeking work for 
herself in the countryside. She seemed broken- 
hearted at this prospect and was much over- 
come as she talked with Scout Hollister. The 
woman’s name is Martha Corbett and her 
home is, or was, on the road running past 
Temple Camp into Briarvale.’’ 

‘“‘There’s an apple orchard near it,’’ shouted 
Pee-wee. 

Mr. Ellsworth read on, “That night at 
Temple Camp, Scout Hollister heard that a 
wealthy lady living at King’s Cove, about 
seven miles from Temple Camp in a direct 
line, was leaving for New York by auto that 
night. This information was imparted to him 
by the lady’s son who was a guest at Temple 
Camp. The lady, Mrs. Horace E. Hartwell, 
whose husband is well known in financial 
circles, intended among other errands in the 
city to secure a female servant for her country 
home at King’s Cove. 

“Tt was known that she would motor to New 
York late that evening and Scout Hollister, 
hoping to secure employment for Mrs. Cor- 
bett, tried to get her on the telephone. He 
had reason to believe from conversation 
with her son that Mrs. Corbett might prove 
available for service if communication could 
be had with Mrs. Hartwell before her depar- 
ture for New York. 

“Unable to get the Hartwell place by tele- 
phone, Hollister decided to go personally to 
King’s Cove by a short cut through the woods. 
To do this it was necessary for him to cross a 
swamp causing much difficulty to the traveler. 
Hollister covered the entire distance of six 
miles (including this swamp) in less than two 
hours, a very remarkable exploit in the way of 
speed and endurance, and did, in fact, reach 
King’s Cove in time to intercept the Hartwell 
auto which had already started for New York. 
It was only by taking the difficult short cut 
and traversing the dangerous swamp that 
Hollister was able to do this. 

“Hollister made himself known to Mrs. 
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Hartwell as one of the scouts at Temple Camp 
and was the means of suspending her efforts to 
obtain a servant in New York until he should 
have an opportunity to bring Mrs. Corbett to 
see her. 

“The sequel of this exploit was that Mrs. 
Corbett and her young child were taken into 
the Hartwell home which seems likely to be a 
permanent refuge for both. 

“Tt is respectfully submitted to the Rotary 
Club that this good turn contains both of the 
elements required for the winning of the Yellow- 
stone award, viz., generosity of purpose and 
prowess in the consequent exploit.” 

“How about that, scouts, all right?’’ Mr. 
Ellsworth concluded. ‘‘ Anybody want to add 
anything?” 

“‘Three cheers for Warde Hollister!’’ two or 
three scouts shouted instinctively. 

“Oh, boy, we’re going to have a trip to 
Yellowstone Park in our troop!” vociferated 
Pee-wee. ‘Will you send me some post cards 
from there?” 

“Three cheers for the Silver Foxes,’’ shouted 
Roy; “we thank you.” 

“You make me tired, you didn’t do it!” 
shouted Pee-wee. ‘Any one would think you 
were the one that did it, to hear you shout.” 

“T’m the one that had the responsibility,” 
Roy shot back; “he’s in my patrol.” 

“How about you, Warde?” Mr. Ellsworth 
laughed. “All O. K.?” 

“Sure it’s O. K.,” shouted Pee-wee; “it’s 
dandy language.” 

“Tt sounds kind of too—’’ Warde began. 

“No, it doesn’t,”’ Pee-wee shouted. 

“Well, anyway,” Warde laughed, “TI’d like 
to say this if I can have a word-——” 

“Help yourself,” said Roy, ‘“Pee-wee has 
plenty of them.” 

“T don’t care anything about seeing my 
name in the papers,” said Warde. “I never 
thought much about Yellowstone Park but I 
guess I’d like to go there all right. I don’t 
think so much of that stunt now that it’s 
written down. But if it wins out I’ll be glad; 
I'll be glad mostly on account of the troop ‘a 

“Won't you be glad on account of the grizzly 
bears?” thundered Pee-wee. 

“Sure,” Warde laughed, “but I’ll be glad 
mostly because we have—you know—an 
honor in our troop. I like this troop better 
than Yellowstone Park. Anyhow this is all I 
want to say; I hope you fellows won’t be 
disappointed if I—if we don’t get it.” 

“What do you mean don’t get it?’’ Pee-wee 
roared. 

“T mean just that,’’ Warde laughed, as he 
tousled Pee-wee’s curly hair. “I hope we get 
it, but I’m not going to worry about it. And 
if we do get it I'll be glad on account of the 
troop. I always stuck to the troop; I could 
have gone to Europe last summer but I wanted 
to go away with the troop. And if I do—if I 
should—go out to the Yellowstone this is the 
way it will be with me; I'll feel as if I’m going 
for the troop.” 

““That’s the way to talk,” said Mr. Ellsworth 
briskly. 

“T was just going to talk that way,” thunder- 
ed Pee-wee. 

“Mr. Ellsworth saves us just in time,’’ said 
Roy. ‘Young Faithful was going to spurt 
again. He’s got Old Faithful Geyser tearing 
its hair with jealousy. Old Faithful spurts 
every hour, he spurts twice a minute.” 

“Well,” laughed Mr. Ellsworth, “if this 
report strikes you all right, suppose you all 
put your names to it.” 

“T’'ll put mine first,”’ shouted Pee-wee. 

It was not until after Westy Martin had 
signed his name that he had an opportunity of 
seeking out Warde and talking with him alone. 
How the hero escaped Pee-wee would be 
difficult to explain; probably that hero-maker 
was detained by a prolonged encounter with 
the refreshments. Warde, always modest, 
was glad enough to get away from the clam- 
orous throng and walk part way home with 
Westy, whom he had not seen all summer. 


CHAPTER XXII 





WARDE AND WESTY 


. SAID it was the troop I was thinking 

about,’’ Warde observed, ‘‘but I guess it’s 
really that kid I’m thinking about as much as 
anything.” 

““You mean Mrs. Corbett’s kid?’? Westy 
asked. 

“No, Pee-wee, Young Faithful. Huh, that’s 
a pretty good name for him, hey?” 

“‘He’s all there,’’ Westy said. 

“He’s not going to Yellowstone,” said 
Warde. ‘Not even a member of his patrol is. 
Yet, by golly, here he is standing on his head 
on account of me.” 

“Yop, that’s him all right,” said Westy. 

“‘How’d you make out this summer?”’ Warde 
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asked. ‘We got a couple of cards from you up 
it camp. Who’s that fellow in the snap-shot 
you sent me?” 
| “Qh, he’s a farm-hand at my uncle’s; he’s 
been all over, on whaling cruises and every- 
thing. My father calls ‘him a contemptible 
scoundrel because he’s—I don’t know just 
why—because he’s been a sort of tramp—I 
guess. He helped start a war in a South Sea 
island and they kidnapped the king.” 

“That sounds pretty good,” said Warde. 

‘Now that we’re all alone,” said Westy, pur- 
posey avoiding the subject of his own summer, 
“T want to tell you that was some stunt you 
| did. I signed my name and I signed it good 
and black; I think I broke my fountain pen.” 

“T’ll bring you one from the Yellowstone,” 
Warde laughed; “‘if I go,” he added. 

“T think you'll go all right,” said Westy. 
“You know how it is, Hollie, when a fellow 
| gets home after being away; everybody seems 
kind of strange. That’s the way it seemed with 
me to-night; that’s why I didn’t say much, I 
guess. But now that I’m seeing you all alone 
I'll tell you that that was one peach of a thing 
you did. I’m expecting to get post cards from 
you next summer showing the petrified forests 
and Inspiration Point and the Old Faithful 
Inn and all those places—you see.” 

“You seem to know all about them,” said 
Warde. 

“Sure,” said Westy with a note of wistful- 
ness in his voice. “I’ve read a lot about it; I 
was—eh— There’s another thing I want 
to say to you while we’re alone. You said how 
you didn’t go to Europe last summer so you 
could be with the troop. You said how ‘the 
troop always comes first with you. I guess 
you didn’t mean that as a shot at me, did 
you? Because I went away somewhere else 
this summer?” 

“What are you talking about?’’ Warde 
laughed, as he rapped Westy on the shoulder 
and then gave him a shove almost off the side- 
walk. “That's you all over, everybody says 
so; you’re so sensitive. I wouldn’t answer 
such a crazy question.’ 

“Because I’ve got the same idea that you 
have,” said Westy. “I’m always wishing I 
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could do something for the troop; the troop 


comes first with me, you can bet. But, gee, I 
never seem to be able to do anything. Look at 
Roy, his father gave the barn ~ 





“Come out of that,” laughed Warde. “Tell 
me what you were doing all summer. We had 


some summer at Temple Camp.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Westy, “nothing 
in particular. I went for a special reason and I 
guess it didn’t pan out very well. I should 
worry about it, because anyway it’s all over. 
I don’t want to talk about it.” 

Warde glanced curiously at him but said 
nothing. 

“You can bet I’m going to camp with you 


fellows next summer,” Westy said. “Only 
probably you won’t be there.” 
“Oh, don’t be too sure of that,’’ Warde 


laughed. ‘There are a few other troops to be 
heard from, Westy, old boy.” 

“Well, I’d like to see that award given to our 
troop,” Westy mused. “I don’t suppose it 
makes much difference who goes. If I had to 
choose a fellow to go it would be you, and I 
did vote for you, you can bet. But as long as 
our troop gets the honor it doesn’t make much 
difference who goes. I’m glad I got back in 
time to vote. Gee williger, I’m proud to vote 
for a stunt like that—and I’m glad you’re in 
my patrol. That’s about all I’m good for, I 
guess—to vote.” 

‘““Who taught me to hit a bull’s eye?’’ Warde 
asked. ‘‘What are you doing to-morrow?” 
he broke off suddenly. ““Come ahead over to 
my house and we'll try a few cracks at the 
target; what do you say?” 

““Huh,”’ Westy mused wistfully. “I guess 
I'll have to be getting ready for school to- 
morrow. I’ve got to unpack my trunk, too.” 

“We'll see you Saturday night then? At the 
Rotary Club?” 

“Will they let people go?” 

“Sure, the more the merrier,” 
“it’s a public meeting.” 

“Tl come and shout for you when they 
announce the decision,”’ Westy said. 

“Don’t count your chickens before they’re 
hatched,” laughed Warde. 

(To be continued in June Boys’ LiFe) 
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“Do you recognize this printing?” asked 
Craig. 

“Tt looks something like Tubby Howell’s. 
He’s yellow—looks yellow. Tubby will smoke, 
even when he’s in training, if he thinks he 
won’t get caught. Other times his fingers are 
yellow with nicotine. And you can’t trust him. 
|He sneaks out of bounds, too, to go with 
| town girls to the movies. I’ve known him to— 
and there’s a rule against that, without 
permission.” 


E COULD not, or at least Craig decided 

the next day that we had better not, pur- 

sue the investigation during school hours in 

such a way as to interfere with class work. 

Nevertheless he had determined to gather all 

the suspected boys in Playfair’s study that 

afternoon. During the morning Kennedy 

telephoned to an insurance office in the city 

and a messenger arrived on the noon train with 
a package for him. 

One more thing Craig conceded. He would 
not interfere with baseball practice, either. 
We walked over to the athletic field. 

“Playfair tells me all the boys will be play- 
ing,” remarked Craig. ‘“‘He has shaken them 
up, put some of the regulars on the scrub, 
and some of the scrub with the first string. 
It will be interesting. I want to keep my eye 
on Ken, too, after that threat last night.” 

It seemed as if the whole school was down 
at that practice. They realized what the situa- 
tion was. It was not a question of the develop- 
ment of the regular team; it was what there 
was in the second team, those whose names 
were not involved in the scandal. Everything 
would depend on them if five important posi- 
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tions were left wide open. 

| As we came on the field, Tubby Howell, 
| substitute pitcher, was pitching for the second 
| team and the shaken up first team was at bat. 
|Ken happened to be in the batter’s box. 
Tubby was elaborately winding up as if to 
deliver one of his fade-aways. 

Suddenly he let go. It went wide of the 
plate, so wide that Ken could not jump back 
out of its swing far enough or quick enough 
to avoid it. He had jumped and turned and 
|ducked. But it caught him on the shoulder 
| with a sock that resounded all over the field. 
Ken dropped the bat, staggered a bit. . . 
| But Ken was game. He took his place ‘on 


first, apparently his old pep back, as he edged 
out for a start for second. 

Tubby gave a signal to the catcher. I 
fancied it was to pull something to lead Ken on 
to steal second. At any rate it was a chance 
that few seasoned base runners would have 
passed up. Ken started. 

“He’s off!” 

I marvelled at the boy’s speed. For an in- 
stant I fancied he’d make it easily. But the 
thing had been a trap. Wheeler, second base, 
backed up closely by Shorty Hench, short stop, 
converged on second. Even Buck Haynes 
ran in from left field in case of a wild throw 
to second. Tubby was there, too. There was 
a massing of players. 

“Slide!” 

Ken went down in a cloud of dust, trying to 
make it. 

““What’s that—football?”’ growled Kennedy 
at my side, leaping to his feet. 

It was all so sudden and in such a cloud of 
dust that it was well-nigh impossible to see 
what had happened clearly. But when the dust 
cleared and all had picked themselves up, 
Ken’s feet were on the bag. Wheeler had 
dropped the ball, too. Ken was safe. But 
he did not get up. Someone had spiked 
him. 

“Math” Playfair ran out from the coaching 
box. I saw Craig’s face flush with indignation. 
“Some dirty work, there!’’ he muttered. 

We watched the little group out at second 
carefully. Ken was still sitting on the ground 
as Playfair pulled off his sock, began binding 
up his leg. I saw Ken shaking his head. He 
was vehemently asserting he did not know 
who had “spiked” him. 

It soon changed to Ken’s earnest refusal to 
quit the game. Finally he had to give in to 
Playfair. Another player went in to run for 
him and two fellows, one on either side, helped 
him limping to the field house. 

Others had interpreted the little drama at 
second base much as we had. There was a 
cheer for Ken, a spontaneous “Ray! Ray! 
Ray! Adams!” as he limped off. 

Kennedy sauntered over to the field house 
where the doctor was dressing Ken’s leg. 

“T’m better, now,” he said briefly with a 
smile. 

“Two shocks in one inning is going a little 
strong, don’t you think?” put in Craig. 
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But Ken looked at his uncle with clear gaze 
and did not bat an eyelash. “Oh, accidents 
will happen,” he stuck to it. 

“T’ve called Haynes, Hench, Howell, Jewett 
and King, the five, you know, to meet me after 
practice at Playfair’s study.” 

Ken looked up, almost alarmed. “TI hope 
you’re not going to ask me to be there.” 

“T’m afraid I shall have to, Ken. I have 
something for Mr. Jameson to do, something for 
Professor Playfair and a job for you.” 


CRAIG, Ken and I reached “Math” Play- 
fair’s study first. To each of us Kennedy 
assigned a duty before we reached the room. 

Playfair arrived before the boys. Craig 
was placing chairs about the room so that he 
could see the faces of the boys plainly. 

Ken sat apart. He didn’t like this job. 
Anything to pass the time until it was over. 

“Math” Playfair was troubled, too. Hands 
behind him, he paced up and down. Finally 
he turned to Kennedy. 

“‘T want to find out the truth of this matter 
we are taking up with the boys—of course,”’ he 
said slowly. “But, somehow, if these instru- 
ments”— he nodded at the package on the 
table—“are accurate and register against the 
boys—well—I almost hope they get out of 
order, Kennedy! What I want is for the boys 
to come through—clean.” 

“T wish you could be satisfied,” answered 
Craig. “But that little bit of ball playing I 
saw this afternoon leads me to think you will 
be disappointed.” 

We could hear someone coming down the 
hall. Playfair took his seat at his desk. Craig 
was standing near a small table drawn up in 
front of the chairs on which the boys were to 
sit with Ken seated near by. 

“Good afternoon, Professor.” 

It was Cap King who entered. He ignored 
us entirely. Ken received a curt nod which 
was worse than no greeting. 

“Seems as if I have more courage than some 
of the others. I’m first here.” 

Playfair smiled at the boy’s attempt to be 
jocular. Yet his smile was forced. 

We could hear others approaching. As 
they got nearer the door, they tried not to show 
signs of worry, if their voices meant anything. 
The footsteps stopped a few seconds outside 
the door. Then the door was thrown open 
none too gently and Spike Jewett and Tubby 
Howell entered with bravado in manner and 
action. 

Tubby looked with curiosity at Ken. “‘How 
are you feeling now?” he asked bluntly. 

Playfair frowned at the tone. Craig scowled. 
Ken colored but answered quietly, “All 
right.” 

“Thought you’d be in the Infirmary by 
now.” There was a tone of hostility and sar- 
casm as Spike Jewett waited for no reply but 
sat down on one_of the empty chairs and be- 
came engrosséd ‘in a little memorandum book 
that he pulled out of his pocket as if to hint 
that this was taking time out from his studies. 

Tubby sat next to him, slightly nervous and 
restless. 

The last arrivals were Shorty Hench and 
Buck Haynes. The latter entered with a 
swagger and an air of nonchalance that would 
have done credit to the royalist nobles on their 
way to the guillotine during the French 
revolution. 

Hench was silent, furtive, on the alert for 
anything. His shifting eyes saw everything. 
He was deeply interested in the package with 
which Craig was toying. He fidgeted with dis- 
appointment when Craig left the package after 
undoing the strings. His neck stretched a little 
and he frowned darkly when Craig passed a 
paper and a pencil to Ken. 

Playfair rose to speak to them. He hesi- 
tated as he began, for his was a nature that 
desired to trust his fellow men above all things. 

“My boys—you are my boys, after all those 
afternoons out on the field. There is no need 
to tell you the reason for this meeting. You 
know the situation without my dwelling on it. 
Mr. Kennedy is here to prove you innocent— 
if that is the truth.” 

I thought how diplomatic “Math” was— 
“to prove you innocent.” If that were the 
case, they had nothing to fear. 

In spite of the assurance, the faces of all 
the boys were serious. They knew what 
it was all about. There was grim determina- 
tion on each face. Playfair, Craig, Ken might 
be fighting for the honor of Fieldhurst. But 
these boys were going to fight first for their 
own safety. 

Slowly and deliberately now Kennedy drew 
out of the package five peculiar instruments. 
Each looked like a sort of round leather cuff, 
with a dial attached to it on a tube. 

Then he went to work just as slowly and 
deliberately, strapping and fastening one to 
the forearm of each boy. I could almost 
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determine the nature of each youth by the 
way he reacted to this fastening of the instru- 
ment on his forearm. 

Cap King took it most calmly, stoically. 

Buck Haynes resisted slightly. ‘‘ Look here, 
Professor Playfair. I come to this school to be 
educated—not to have strangers pull things 
like this on me. I don’t care if it is an old grad. 
I’ve a good mind to get up and go out. This is 
an insult to every one of us!” His face was 
red with wrath and it needed only slight en- 
couragement from some other boy for him to 
have carried out his threat. 

“Tf you leave this room, Haynes, you leave 
the team and the school,” cut in Playfair 
coldly. ‘The highest official in this country 
stands trial when he is charged with an offense. 
You are not above the President!” 

Once the instruments were securely fastened, 
the curiosity of the boys was irresistible. I 
could see that it amused Craig in spite of 
himself. é 

“These things are a form of what is known 
as the sphyg-mo-man-ometer.”’ Kennedy re- 
peated the word slowly, dividing the syllables 
as if in a primer of science. “Later, if you go 
to college and study psychology—that is, 
experimental psychology, in the laboratory— 
you will no doubt see them. Anyhow, some 
day when you are older and apply for life 
insurance, you may find the insurance doctor 
using them on you—to see how good a risk you 
‘a ” 

“What’s this—er—sphyg—sphyg—well, you 
know—what is it for?” 

“To find your blood pressure,” smiled Ken- 
nedy. “Call it the blood pressure register, if 
that’s easier.” 

““What’s blood pressure got to do with the 
honor of Fieldhurst?” Spike Jewett demanded 
scornfully. 

“We'll see,” answered Craig quietly. “Now 
here I have a split second watch, a stop watch, 
something like you use in track meets. I am 
going to ask Professor Playfair to take charge 
of that. He is familiar with it. And those, 
Ken, are some papers on which I have printed 
a list of words ina column. You will see there 
are two other blank columns that follow the 
list. I want you to write down in the first 
blank column the word that each boy an- 
swers—and the boy’s initials after it, so we can 
tell who he is. I’m going to ask Mr. Jameson 
to put the words to the boys—and go slow 
enough for Ken to get the answering words 
down.” 

Kennedy paused a moment. “Now, boys, 
let your minds run free.... Relax.... 
Put all thoughts out of your heads.”’ 

Cap King turned to Tubby Howell. ‘“ That’s 
easy for you, Tubby. You never had any.” 

“Answer the first word that comes into 
your head after Mr. Jameson shoots a word 
at you, each in turn,” ignored Kennedy. 
“Tt’s a game. Now, for instance, if I say 
‘honor system,’ the first word that would 
occur to many people would be ‘Fieldhurst.’ 
That’s the word to say, then. You see the way 
of it? Now, don’t stop and think. If you do, 
if you change the word you say from the first 
word that came into your head to some other 


word that you think up—that will show some- | 
Are you ready? I have about a | 


hime. ... 
hundred words in my list. Let’s pep it up.” 


The boys looked half derisively at me, yet | 


showed the uneasiness that resulted from secret 
apprehension. 

I started around the boys, picking them at 
random, Cap King first. 

“Gym,” I repeated the first word on the list. 

“Dumb-bell.” 


There was snickering from the others, but | 


King never moved a muscle of his face to show 
that he intended it. 

I turned quickly to Tubby Howell. ‘“ Math.” 

“Flinked.” 

At Tubby’s answer there were more snickers. 
Tubby had a habit of flunking in mathematics. 
Kennedy paid no attention to the snickers. 
Nor did I. But I met each eye squarely. 
Kennedy was moving about silently and 
vigilantly looking at the dials, making notes. 

“Now,” I said sharply, turning to Shorty 
Hench, “ Baseball.” 

“Championship.” 

“Dormitory.” 

Buck Haynes answered quickly, ‘Upper 
House.” That was the name of his dormitory. 

“Glenclair.” 


“Rival.” Spike Jewett handed it back 
belligerently. 

“Headmaster.” I was going quicker at 
them now. 


“Quamquam.” Cap King answered it as if 
bored beyond measure by the apparent 
childishness of the experiment. 


Through the list I went. There were first of | 


all words that seemed innocent of meaning in 
the case. They were for the purpose of disarm- 
(Concluded on page 42) 
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carecrow 


O LET your gaze wander when you are mowing 

a rocky piece of hay land is not the wisest thing in 

the world to do. Yet Gil MacKenzie, with the 

wisdom of a college freshman burdening his already 
Overburdened mind, was doing that very thing. Gil knew 
that it was bad; but he knew also that some things are worse, 
and those were the things that caused his gaze to wander. 

At the foot of the hill that he was mowing stood two more 
MacKenzies. Donald, his younger brother, was looking 
with such frank and intense dislike at a pile of hay in front of 
him that you might have supposed he were obliged to eat the 
stuff every morning for breakfast—without cream or sugar. 
Beside him Scott MacKenzie, the silver-haired father of the 
two boys, was gazing fixedly up at Gil and the oncoming team 
of gray horses; in the man’s lean, rugged face there was no 
sign of pride or affection. Mr. MacKenzie never was either 
proud or affectionate when his under lip curled outward, as 
it did now. 

The clack, clack—clack, clack of the mowing machine 
sounded pleasantly on the warm salt air. The sun glanced on 
the brown arms and ruddy face of the older brother as he sat 
on the wisp of hay intended to soften the torture of the little 
iron seat. Clouds of vapor rose from the backs of the straining 
horses and vanished among the large clouds of pollen and 
hayseed. The humming of bees, the flash of butterflies, the 
odor of cut grass and of the adjoining sea suggested peace and 
plenty—the peace of a seaside farm in northern Maine. 

Suddenly Mr. MacKenzie strode forward. The machine 
had jerked violently; there was a crash, and the ‘horses lurched 
to one side and then stopped. “There, by thunder, ye’re 
gone an’ done it, ain’t you?” he cried. 

Certainly Gil had done something, for Donald added his 
shrill voice to that of his father’s: ‘I knew he would, paw! 
Ever since Gil came home from college——”’ 

“You dry up!”’ said the father sharply, and Donald did his 
best. 

Gil was bending over the cutter-bar, which presented an 
aspect that certainly would have pleased any young dentist; 
three teeth were broken off at one end. 

“Three teeth gone,” said Scott 
MacKenzie angrily and rubbed his 
chin as if they were his own. 

“Don’t ye know you’re a-driving 
a hay machine and not a plow?” 

Gil knew it only too well. 

“And do ye know what a new cutter- 
bar will cost ye?” 

Gil knew that also. He nodded. 
“T’ll go to the village right away and 
buy another,” he said. ‘I’m sorry, dad, 
I should have watched more closely.” 


N R. MacKENZIE regarded his older 
'& son in silence; then his anger burst 
forth into words. ‘Gil, I don’t know 
what to make of ye. Before ye went 
away to college you was a real help to 
me on the farm; 
now you’re no 
more help than 
your brother!” 
Donald was 
silent under the 
compliment. 
Modest always 
—that was 
Donald, espe- 
cially when will- 
ing workers were needed. 
“Do they learn ye at college to go 
about with a long face, lookin’ off into 
space?’’ continued Scott MacKenzie 
““You’ve been that way ever since ye 
came home.” His anger was rapidly * 
giving place to vexation. “I’m disap- 
pointed in ye, Gil; I nad hopes of ye 
growing up to be a real man—a man 
with strength and courage and ability. 
Instead, ye go about like a dreamy poet! 
And tell me this: what’s the sense of 
wearing a watch on your wrist like 
a bracelet? And a necktie pin with 
letters on it that a body can’t read even 
if he stands on his head? Gil, what ails 
ye? Ye don't act as if ye was a Mac- 
Kenzie. Are ye ashamed of the name?” 
Gil drew himself erect, and his blue eyes flashed as 
they met those of his father. “I’m proud to be a Mac- 
Kenzie!” he said, and his words left no doubt. He paused 
and then continued quickly: “I know you’re disappointed 
in me, dad, and it’s worried me. But something else worries 
me too; unless I can earn some money before college reopens 
in the fall I’m not going back.” 
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Mr. MacKenzie looked astonished, and his under lip came 
back to where it belonged. 

“Yes, I know you promised to see me through,” Gil con- 
tinued, ‘‘and I appreciate it; but I’ve decided that it’s more 
than I can accept for three more years. So unless I can earn 
my own way I’m not going back. I was thinking of a plan 
a minute ago when I ran into that rock.” 

Mr. MacKenzie’s toil-lined face had undergone a change; 
his eyes had brightened. But his was a stubborn nature. 
‘““What was ye a-planning?”’ he asked. 

“‘T want you to sell me Scarecrow Island on credit,” replied 
Gil. 

Scott MacKenzie glanced instinctively out at a small island 
that lay a quarter of a mile offshore. Scarecrow Island had 
come by its name naturally enough. Years ago when Scott 
MacKenzie had first planted wheat on the western slope of 
it he had planted also a scarecrow so that the crows never 
should feel lonesome. Even now you can still see the upright 
pole and cross bar with an old tam o’ shanter and a black coat 
hanging in shreds from it. He alone, that grotesque, poverty- 
stricken sentinel, was the sole occupant of the island—a for- 
tunate circumstance perhaps, since his clothes certainly would 
have barred him from all good society. So there he remained, 
content and useless—in a field of grass and timothy—for 
after one trial Scott MacKenzie had found that wheat did not 
pay on Scarecrow Island; the crows were altogether too com- 
munistic. 

“Sell you the island on credit?” he said in wonder. 

“Yes, sir. Two years ago you offered it to Mr. Bently for 
$200. That’s the price I’d expect to pay.” 

“What in the world do ye want the island for? Ye 
can’t grow nothin’ on it.” 

“Well,” Gil replied, “I'd use it principally as a camping 
spot, and hire it out to camping parties.” 

Mr. MacKenzie’s lean jaws came together, and out came 
the lip again. ‘“ Nonsense!” he exclaimed. ‘Wouldn’t pay 
ye for your trouble. Folks hereabouts are too busy to ‘waste 
time campin’. All the place is good for is hay, and it’s 
not much of any good even for that.” 

Gil did not argue with 
his father; once Scott Mac- 
Kenzie had made up his 
mind, nothing except hard, 
cold fact would change it— 
at least that had been Gil’s 
experience. And now the 
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The next instant the min went down, directly in the path of the knives! 
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boy had no facts, hard or soft, cold or warm, to offer; he only 
knew that several outing clubs at college were looking for 
just such a place in which to camp and were willing to 
pay good money for it. Moreover, the island was well 
sheltered and, properly advertised, would, he felt sure, attract 
snow-shoeing and duck-shooting parties—that is, if he were 
able to throw together a log shack with bunks and an open 
fireplace in it. 

Gil bit his lip, then impetuously opened his mouth to ex- 
plain, but his father made an impatient gesture. 

‘Now get that cutter-bar fixed,” he said, “and finish this 
field; then to-night we’ll cut the hay on the island.” He smiled 
slightly. ‘‘Ye mean well, Gil, I don’t doubt, but it’s clear 
ye haven’t given much careful thought to your plan rr 

‘But you haven’t heard all,” said Gil. ‘‘There’s i 

“Never mind now; we’ve wasted enough time already. 
Hurry up with that cutter-bar. And, Donaid, keep that fork 
a-movin’,” 

Gil was off toward the village, and Donald, after a grin of 
triumph at his brother, took up his dismal task of spreading hay. 








N LESS than half an hour Gil was back with a new cutter- 
bar. But after he had fixed it into place he found that the 
collision with the rock had somehow broken the lever that 
enabled the driver, by a quick movement of his hand, to lift 
the bar and so avoid such obstacles as rocks and stumps. 
However, Gil was inventive; he attached a stout rope to the 
short upright pole at the end of the cutter-bar so that by the 
strength of his arm alone he could lift it a foot or so when 
necessary. He finished cutting the field and then drove the 
machine down to the shore. 

Already the tide was going out, and the “ Bridge,” a narrow 
sandbar that connected the island with the mainland, was 
beginning to appear. When the tide was dead low there would 
be a pathway of hard-packed sand and gravel perhaps five feet 
wide leading out to the island. Over that narrow stretch the 
MacKenzies would drive the machine and, after cutting the 
hay, would return when the tide was low again. 

Gil ate his supper in silence; Donald also was silent—after 
he had eaten his soup. Mr. MacKenzie regarded his two sons 
furtively. Though he loved them both, his rugged face be- 
trayed nothing of his emotions; he was not a sentimental 
father. 

At half past ten o’clock the three started down to the shore; 
Gil was leading the two grays; Donald and his father were 
leading Thunder and Lightning, two broad-backed chestnuts— 
for Mr. MacKenzie 
never risked the 
mowing machine 
on the “Bridge” 
without a double 
team. 

If was a fine 
moonlight evening, 
all silver and black 
and ghostly—at 
least, Donald, who 
had been reading 
about Captain 
Kidd, thought it 
was ghostly; and 
the fact that ther 
was work to be 
done made it seem 
black enough. Gil 
saw only the silver. 
But there ahead 
was an island that 
suddenly had come 
to mean something 
important in his 
life—a milestone on 
his road to success 
—something where- 
by, if given the 
opportunity, he 
could prove to his 
father his _ inde- 
pendence and abil- 
ity. 

In a few minutes 
they had hitched 
the four horses to 
the machine, and 
Gil scrambled into 
the iron seat. The 
horses started for- 
ward, as eager as 
if they were draw- 
ing one of Pha- 
raoh’s chariots. 
The clack, clack of 
the sharp knives 
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shook across the cool night air; the clatter and crunch of the 
heavy wheels on the hard narrow pathway mingled with the 
noise of the cutter-bar. Little sparks shot upward, and an 
occasional pebble splashed into the deep, cold black water on 
either side. 

Mr. MacKenzie, dark and silent, followed a dozen yards in 
the rear of the machine. Donald, shivering occasionally as 
the pebbles splashed about him, was at his father’s heels. 

Though Gil was disappointed and chagrined with the events 
of the day he could not help exulting in his strength; he even 
laughed to himself as he felt the play of muscles in his arms 
and shoulders—driving a double train of restive horses over 
a narrow sandbar is no child’s play. Occasionally he held 
the lines in one hand and with the other lifted the cutter-bar 
just to make sure that the rope was in good working order. 


EAR the island the “ Bridge” sloped gently upward and 
4‘ left a two-foot drop to the deep water on either side. 
Gil urged the horses to a faster pace and struck the sandy beach 
almost atarun. Thenan unexpected thing happened. There 
ahead in the field of hay a strange, forbidding-looking person 
seemed to rise out of the ground and began to wave his arms. 
Without warning Thunder and Lightning bolted, and the two 
grays suddenly became electrified. All four horses had seen 
the scarecrow before, but never in the light of the full moon. 
The sight was too much for them; it was uncanny. 

Gil’s head went. dizzy as the machine swerved and pitched 
beneath him, and the strength in which he had exulted a mo- 
ment before seemed as nothing compared with the sudden 
strength of the four terrified animals. One wheel struck a 
stone, and he felt himself rise like a little boat in a high sea. 
Then down came the wheel, and his teeth and joints fairly 
rattled as he struck the iron seat. He braced his feet. He 
leaned back and pulled with all his strength on the lines. 
Bump! Crash! Bump! And the next instant, to his horror, 
the horses were galloping straight back toward the bar, which 
Donald and his father were still crossing. 

Donald was the first of the two to realize what had happened. 
With a cry of terror he rushed forward; but there was not time 
enough for him to reach the broad beach. Turning, he rushed 
back toward the mainland. The next instant the leading 
horses struck the sandbar. 

“Jump!” yelled Gil. ‘Into the water!’ 

But Donald did not hear. Running like a jack-rabbit, he 
passed his father, who turned at once and followed him. 

It was a thrilling sight there in the moonlight. Donald 
was a dozen feet in front of his father—a flying speck of white 
on the gray sand between the black waters. Mr. MacKenzie, 
gaunt and stiff and awkward, was running as he had not run 
since he had left the hills of Scotland. His hat was gone, 
and, his white hair was streaming in the wind; his head was 
back, and his long arms and legs were working like vertical 
piston rods. 
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“ OOKS like it might rain later on,” remarked 
Foxy Taylor, as he slipped his nights’ 
report into an envelope, sealed the flap, and 
scrawled his name across the face. 

“Probably will,’”’ replied Cramer. ‘‘The paper said 

‘fair to-day and to-morrow,’ 

so it'll most likely pour.” , ik 

“Well, I'll take a chance. Y! \ 

My slicker’s in the closet if 

you need it. So long!” He 

grabbed his coat and lunch 
pail, and ran down the steps of 
the switch-siding tower as the 
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He stuffed the hat 
into his pocket and 
hurried on 











And less than five yards behind him thundered the four 
horses and the heavy mowing machine! Sparks were flying 
under foot like fireflies. The sharp, deadly knives were clack- 
ing as if in grim glee. Stones and pebbles were shooting out- 
ward and splashing in the murky water. The thunder of the 
heavy machine shook the ground. 

And there on the seat, with arms 
strained outward and teeth bare 
to the night air, sat Gil Mac- 
Kenzie. He had no thought for 
the island now. All of his strength 
was devoted to holding the lines. 
And yet it was strength exerted 
for nothing; he could not stop the 
horses; he could not even slacken 
their Speed. 

Scott MacKenzie was only four 
yards from the leading horses. He 
glanced back and then swung tothe 
right. In doing so, he lost a yard 
and brought himself directly in line 
with the eager, trembling blades. 

“Jump!” screamed Gil 
“Jump!” 

But the noise of the mower 
swallowed up his voice. Anyway, 
Scott MacKenzie, slow and delib- 
erate by nature, was running in 
a panic and even if he had heard, 
probably would not have heeded. 

Gil was pulling on the lines with 
the strength of desperation. Cold 
beads of sweat stood out on his 
forehead; his hair was wet and 
clammy; his hands were like ice. 

Now Mr. MacKenzie was even 
with Lightning’s outstretched nose 
—and the oncoming blades were 
clackling, clackling. The next 
instant the man’s foot struck an 
upraised stone, and he went down 
on hands and knees directly in 
the path of the knives! 

“Dad!” shrieked Gil, and drop- 
ping the lines, seized the rope on 
the cutter-bar. 

Scott MacKenzie wriggled to- 
ward the water, but the blades 
were almost upon him. The noise of them seemed suddenly 
to have drowned out all other sounds. It was only a matter 
of inches when Gil leaned sidewise and heaved violently on the 
ropes. Up came the cutter-bar—but not enough. Another 
heave and up it came a foot higher. As Gil strained his arms 
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morning accommodation 
rounded the curve below, and 
slowed down to pick him up. 
Foxy was the night operator 
and towerman in the tower 
at Babcock’s Gully bridge. 
Bert Cramer was the day man, 
and Foxy was going up the 
line to Pemberton, where he 
lived, after being relieved. 

MacCarthy, the brakeman 
on the train, followed Foxy 
inside from the platform, and 
the two took a vacant seat in 
the last car. Old Mac had 
been with the road for years. 
He had known the elder Taylor, 
Foxy’s father, before the boy 
was born. He had been the 
one who bore the sad tidings 
to Foxy and his mother after 
the accident in which Mr. 
Taylor had been _ killed. 
Largely through his efforts 
had the boy been given his first job on the 
road. The two always sat together and talked 
as Foxy went to and from the tower. 

The train pulled into Pemberton and stopped. 
Foxy got off and went into the station to speak 
with the agent before going home to sleep. His 
errand accomplished, he started to cross the 
tracks when a commotion in a small group of 
laborers a short distance up the track attracted 
his attention. A man appeared to be lying on 





To let your gaze wander when you are mowing rocky 
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and back, it passed barely an inch over the old man’s silver- 
gray head and then dropped. Scott MacKenzie was safe. 

Gil seized the lines again. The horses, unrestrained, had 
leaped forward. One wheel had swung perilously close to 
the water, but as Gill pulled, the machine swerved back to 
the middle of the sandbar. And there ahead, running weakly 

and apparently in more of a panic 
than his father had been in was 


. his brother Donald. 
} “Don! Get into the water!” 
cried Gil. 


The boy glanced back at the 
oncoming horses, then sidewise at 
the silver-black water. He dread- 
ed the coldness of it. He could 
not swim. With a desperate ef- 
fort he increased his speed, but 
the panic-stricken team was 
rapidly overtaking him. Now he 
was four yards from Lightning's 
head, now only three. 

Gil seized the rope. Could he 
manage it as he had done before? 
Could he pull the bar high enough? 
He was not sure. If Donald 
would only drop to his hands and 
knees! But that seemed unlikely. 
Gil shuddered; a swift vision of 
what might happen came to him. 
The sharp, shivering knives would 
strike his brother perhaps on the 
back, perhaps on the head. 

“Donald! Jump! Jump!” he 
screamed. 


HE boy staggered to the 

right, seemed to hesitate and 
then with a low cry collapsed 
and half rolled, half tumbled 
into the water. Gil heard him 
strangle as it closed over his 
head. Thenext instant he caught 
up the lines and, bracing himself 
against the horses, slid first one 
leg over the side of the seat, 
then the other. A moment later 
he let go. 

Anyone who has stepped off 
backward from a moving trolley car knows what happened 
to Gil MacKenzie. Twice his feet rose above his head, and 
when he finally came to rest he was dazed and sore and trem- 
bling. He got unsteadily to his feet, shook himself like a terrier 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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the cinders The rest crowded around, gesticulating. 
Foxy turned and ran toward the scene. 





ONY LANZARA got up from the kitchen table 
and passed into one of the only other two rooms 
in his tiny home on Water Street, in Pemberton. From 
under the mattress of the iron bed he took a dirty and 
faded brown felt hat, ran his fingers around the sweat-band, 
and set the headgear firmly on his oily, black hair. It would 
seem a queer place for anyone to keep his hat—under the 
mattress of a bed, but there was a very good and sufficient 
reason. It accounted for the hat’s nightly resting place, and 
also for the fact that from the moment he put it on his head 
in the morning, in the privacy of his bedroom, till he took it 
off upon retiring at night, the brown headpiece did not leave 
Tony Lanzara’s head for one second. 

Tony was a section hand on the railroad. He drew one 
dollar and a half a day. He and his family lived frugally, and 
every cent left over was religiously saved against the day 
when Tony would quit his railroad job and buy himself a 
little fruit store up in Selton, the division point about twenty 
miles westward. In common with a good many other in- 
dividuals in the United States, especially among the foreign- 
born, Tony was somewhat hazy on the subject of banks, and 
altogether skeptical of them as a repository for his hard- 
earned dollars. His sons and daughters, born in this country 
and educated in the public schools, would have a different 
view on such matters, but Tony stuck to his belief that while 
he had his money himself he knew it was safe, and while he had 
his wits and his stocky strength, nobody was going to get 
even a glimpse of his hoard. 

So it was that Tony took such care of his old felt hat, for 
inside the sweat-band, folded lengthwise and held in place 
with a couple of common, everyday pins, were five bills 
totaling almost fifteen hundred dollars! Next month, when he 
could make up the required amount, a sixth would be added, 
making the even fifteen hundred. 

Tony returned to the kitchen, bid his wife good-by poked 
a grimy forefinger into the ribs of the youngest of five children 

















and went off to his day’s work. One of a gang of six, he loaded 
the hand-car with tools, coats, lunch pails, and pumped the 
car a scant hundred yards up the line past the station building 
at Pemberton to the point where they had ceased work the 
They all were glad that the scene of their 
Pumping a hand-car is 


evening before. 
labors lay close at hand for a while. 
no fun—it takes beef and wind. 

By seven-thirty all was in readiness to put in a new rail on 
the westbound track. Spikes were drawn—all but enough 
to hold the old rail down while the morning accommodation 
pulled slowly out. Then in a jiffy the remaining spikes were 
pulled, the old steel was thrown aside, and two men with 
adzes started work from opposite ends of the gap, smooth- 
ing the wooden ties anew, and taking off enough surface so 
that some fresh bedding of stone could be punched under them. 
Tony put a pinch-bar under the first tie, and lifted it from its 
bed. Another man threw a shovelful of loose stone under the 
end and settled it in place. Tony released the tie, and they 
passed on io the second. A moment later, stepping 
backwards, Tony trod on another pinch-bar, lying 
across a tie. The bar rolled under his weight, throwing 
him in a twisting sprawl, just as the adze-man brought 
down his blade. It was an accident pure and simple 
Tony’s foot was sliced wide open—the blade of the 
adze going through the tough leather of his brogan as if 
through paper. 


OXY arrived just as they lifted the victim onto the 
hand-car. The foreman of the gang, an Irishman, 
shouted an order to bring him down to the station, and 
rushed ahead to get a doctor. Blood was pouring from 
Tony’s shoe at a rate which suggested a severed artery. 
Foxy hoped that Dr. Kendall, who lived near the 
station, was at home. As he started to follow the car 
down the track, his foot kicked an old felt hat 
lying on the ground. Absently he picked it up, 
noting the blood stain on the crown, and 
realized that it belonged to the man who had 
been hurt. Rolling it into a convenient shape, 
he stuffed it into his coat pocket, and hurried on. 
At the station Tony was turned over to the 
doctor and the agent. ‘The section gang must 
get back and put in the new rail without 
delay. Foxy helped all he could, carrying 
water, handing the doctor bandages and 
bottles, and finally helped place the un- 
conscious Tony into an automobile. 

‘*He’s lost a lot of blood, but we got him 
in time,” said the doctor. “I'll take him 
home and get him fixed the way I 
want him to stay for a few days.” 

The machine drove away, and Foxy 
walked home. Not until he took off 
his coat did he remember the hat he 
had picked up. Leaving it in his 
pocket, to be attended to later, he 
tumbled into bed. 

That evening he 
late getting off, and barely 
caught the accommodation 
back to the tower, so it was 
not until his return the 
following morning that he 
thought again of the hat 
in his pocket. Riding up 
with Mac, he told him of 
the previous day’s accident, 
and then pulled forth the 
headgear and began to 
examine it more closely 
. What made him punch out 
the crown and then turn 
up the sweatband he never 
knew, but suddenly he 
heard Mac grunt, and there 
in his lap lay a crumpled wad of yellow bills. 
Foxy picked them up and looked in blank 
amazement at the brakeman. 

‘“Thim wops, they do beat innywan but wan of 
thimselves,”’ stated Mac. ‘“‘Do ye count it now, an’ see how 
much of a walkin’ bank the felly was.” 

The total did not lessen their astonishment, and caused 
Foxy to shove the money hurriedly into his trousers’ pocket. 

“Glory be!” sighed Mac, with a grin, ‘“‘I c’d wish we was 
both crooks.” 

“And to think I’ve been lugging that around without 
knowing it, for almost a whole day,’’ exclaimed the boy. “If 
I had known, I’d have been scared to death I'd lose it or some- 
thing. I was going to leave the hat with Murphy, the section 
foreman, but I guess now I’d better hunt up this fellow’s home 
and explain. He’s probably about crazy over having lost 
the money, and there’s no telling who he'll blame or what 
he'll do.” 

Inquiry at the home of Dr. Kendall elicited the information 
that the Italian injured the morning before lived at 19 Water 
Street. Down through the “‘lower” end of the town, therefore, 
went Foxy, and eventually found the street and the house. 
He rapped at the door. It was opened by a swarthy boy of 
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perhaps eight years, who stared at him stolidly over a tremen- 
dous slice of bread and sugar. 

“Does Tony Lanzara live here?” asked Foxy. 

The boy took another deliberate bite, struggled manfully 
to swallow it whole, and finally shrilled out a word or two 
in his native tongue. Immediately five replicas of the original 
boy appeared and lined up behind him, regarding Foxy as if 
he were some sort of a freak. Just as the boy who had opened 
the door finished his ration, and opened his mouth as if to yell 















































Like a cyclone the blast 

from the speeding train 

hit them, as they crouched 
beside the hand-car 


a 


egeee ? 


a second time, a woman came from an inner room and shooed 
the children aside. Foxy repeated his question. 

“What you wan’, Tony?” parried the woman. She was 
small and dark, and quite attractive, in spite of her soiled 
skirt and wrinkled wrapper. 

“T want to see him a minute. 
Foxy smiled. 

“You give me—I show him,”’ said the lady. 

“No. I’ve got to see him myself.” The boy stuck to his 
decision and smiled again. It was evident that his frank way 
of speaking and his smile had made a good impression. The 
woman thawed a bit. 

““Who you? I tell Tony.” 

“He don’t know me. You tell him I got good news for 
him. I work on the railroad, same as he does.” 


I got something for him.” 


GLEAM lighted the dark eyes before him for an instant. 
“Wait.” In another minute she beckoned him in from 
an inner door. Foxy crossed the kitchen and entered a small 
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bedroom. He could see that the man who lay on the bed was 
the same one he had placed in the automobile the day before. 

“You got hurt,” he began, slowly, “and after they carry 
you away I pick up—this.”” Without thinking of the dramatic 
part of it, Foxy pulled the old felt hat from under his coat, 
where he had buttoned it tightly. Tony half rose, but Foxy 
stepped forward and handed him his property. Except for 
the pin-points of fire in his dark eyes, the Italian did not 
betray his secret, but Foxy realized how his fingers must itch 
to explore under that hatband. 

‘Then to-day, when I go to find out whose hat it is, and 
where you live, I find—this!” This time he flipped the folded 
bills onto the bed beside the man. 

With an “Ah!” of released excitement Tony caught up the 
little yellow prize. Rapidly he counted it, and shot a single 
word at his wife hovering in the doorway. With 
a cry she flung herself on her knees beside the 
bed and buried’ her face in the hollow of the 
sick man’s arm. This lasted but a moment. 
Springing to her feet, she turned to Foxy and 
grasped him by both shoulders, looking deep 
into his eyes. Then she laughed 
and pulled him down where she 
could imprint an earnest kiss on 
the astonished boy’s cheek. It 
was about here that Foxy wished 
he had sent the money by mail—or 

something. He dimly be- 
gan to comprehend that 
the gratitude of this excit- 
able couple might be some- 
what overpowering and em- 
barrassing. 

A volley of mixed English 
and Italian came from the 
bed. Tony had found his 
voice. 

“You a gooda fel’—sker 
looch a ma buttera canta”’ 
(at least that was what it 
sounded like to Foxy) I 
dooa you anytheeng som’- 
tim’—more _jabber—you 

sav’ a th’ wif’, th’ bambin’, ever’bod’—I 
feexa you—sure I feexa—justa wait” 
and he kept it up till poor Foxy literally 
perspired from every pore in his body. 
‘All right, Tony,” he said at last, 
wishing to get out, and away from the delirious 
couple, ‘‘I just wanted to be sure you got it, 
and I’m glad you didn’t lose it somewhere else. 
Hope you get well soon. I'll see you when 
you get back on the job.” 

With this he ran the gauntlet of the staring 
children in the outer room and hurried home 
and to bed. He mentioned the matter to his 
mother, but did not go into details. Mrs. 
Taylor was a very nervous woman, given to 
worrying herself sick over the most trivial 
things, and for this reason Foxy was careful 
not to give her too many details when the 
subject bordered on the unusual. 

Time slipped by. One evening when Foxy 
was preparing to leave for his night’s work, 
Mrs. Taylor said, “‘ There was the most awf il 
Italian here to-day looking for you—at least | 
suppose it was you. He kept saying ‘I looka 
f’r Fox’ and I told him you were asleep—that 
you worked at night and slept in the daytime. He finally 
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said, ‘You tella Fox’ I looka f’r heem’ and went off. Do you 
know who it could have been?”’ 

Foxy laughed. 

“Why yes,” he said, “it must have been Tony. He’s 


the chap whose money I found that day, don’t you 
remember?”’ 

‘Oh yes, I do recall now,” replied his mother. 

‘“‘He probably wants to thank me all over again,” mused 
Foxy. ‘At that, though, I don’t know but what I would 
want to thank him myself, if our positions were reversed!” 

Without thinking any more of it, he went off to work. 


HE night was warm, but a little breeze was blowing. 
Routine was light and Foxy sat in his chair by an opened 
tower window, as comfortable as anyone in the whole world. 
It was well along after eleven o’clock, and he was beginning to 
think about eating his “lunch” —which was a funny name for a 
meal eaten in the middle of the night. Because he was so 
comfortable, however, and hated to think of moving at that 
particular moment, he decided to wait until the sounder 
called him over to the desk, or until the eastbound express 
came through. If she was on time, this would be in about 
forty minutes. As he shifted his feet from the windowsill to 
the end of the desk, the faint sound of footsteps stumbling 
along the stony right-of-way made him crane his head out to 
see who might be going around at such a time of night in this 
lonely spot. Tramps often passed, but they shuffled evenly 
along over the ties, and gave the tower a wide berth, as a piece 
of railroad property not to be meddled with. 
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To his surprise the steps came to the foot 


of the tower and up the outside stairway. The 
door burst open and Tony Lanzara limped in. 
He was breathless. 

““Fox’—stoppa_ t’spress—queek!” 

“Which one, east or westbound?” asked 
Foxy, sitting down at his key. He was 
not yet ready to issue any orders against the 
through trains, but Tony must have some 
reason for such haste and such an unusual 
demand. 

“One f’m Selt’”’ gasped Tony. “Rail bust’ 

-mus’ get feex—over breech aroun’ ben’— 
queek!” 


HOROUGHLY convinced now, Foxy 
threw his switch and called Selton. The 
answer came at once. The boy’s fingers flew— 
H-o-l-d-n-u-m-b-e-r- fi -v-e-b-r-o-k-e-n-r-a-i-l- 
j-u-s-t-r-e-p-o-r-t-e-d-w-i-l-I-v-e-1-i- f -y-a-n-d-a- 
d-v-i-s-e- He cut out and the sounder began 
to clatter—n-u-m-b-e-r-f-i-v-e-l-e-f-t-o-n-t-i-m- 
e-W-a-s-j-u-s-t-g-o-i-n-g-t-o-r-e-p-o-r-t- h -e -r -0- 
u-t-t-0-y-0-u. 


Foxy sat perfectly still for a second. Then 
he turned to the Italian. 
“She’s left Selton,” he said tersely. ‘‘ You 


and me got to flag her. We got just”—he 
looked at his watch—‘‘twenty-two minutes 
before she’s due out in front here. Where’s 
this break?” 

“No bust’” explained Tony excitedly, as 
Foxy caught up his cap and grabbed a red 
lantern from the rack. ‘ Feesh plate jus’ com’ 
off, spik’ pull an’ rail he push out, lika thees’’— 
and he illustrated with his hands as Foxy 
lighted the lantern. “Getta me bolt, spik’, 
peenchabar an’ sled’ham’ an’ I feex heem— 
fiva min’t.” 

Foxy looked at his watch again. 

“Well,” he admitted, “you know more about 
that than I do. How long to get to this place?” 

“Justa ov’r breech!” 

“All right, c’mon. We look downstairs on 
our way.” And he led the way down at a run. 

Although Foxy was young, he knew the 
fine points of his job. It would not be risking 
anything to delay his departure to “flag” the 
train long enough to take a look, and see if 
what Tony said he needed was in the supply 
room in the bottom of the tower. It would 
only take them five to ten minutes to cross the 
bridge and possibly five more to get far enough 
up the line to set out his lantern. If they could 
take the fish-plate bolts and a crow-bar and 
sledge, with some spikes, along, it might be 
they could get the end of the rail back into 
position without holding up the train. Tony 
knew this part of the job and Foxy had no 
fears for the safety of the train if Tony said it 
was “‘feexd.” 

He opened the door and the Italian pushed 
past him without a word. His hands flew into 
a box and the bolts and spikes went into his 
pockets. A short pinch-bar he handed to 
Foxy, and the heavy maul he swung up to his 
sturdy shoulder. 

“We feex,” was all he said, and broke into a 
limping trot towards the bridge. Stepping 
carefully on the ties, they crossed as fast as 
they dared and hurried around the bend just 
beyond the bridge-head. A figure loomed up 
in front of Foxy. Tony hurled a mouthful of 
syllables ahead, and an answer in a woman’s 
voice told Foxy that it was the mistress of 19 
Water Street who stood beside a derailed hand- 
car. What questions he might have liked to 
ask as to why this couple were running around 
in the middle of the night ’way out at Bab- 
cock’s Gully bridge, were perforce postponed 
for the time being. 

“Get. han’-car off,” said Tony, and then 
gargled a sentence or two at his wife. ‘“‘Geeve 
her red lant’n—she go back—T tell how.” 

Foxy surrendered the lantern. Tony had 
taken command. The woman hurried off up 
the track and set the light squarely between the 
rails a couple of hundred yards or so distant. 
In the meantime Foxy and Tony had shoved 
the hand-car off the rails and to one side. 








Tony took the pinch-bar, and drew the bent 
spikes from the tie with the reverse end, which 
was equipped for this work with a slot. The 
end of the rail had sprung out fully six 
inches, making a perfect “derail.” Nothing 
could have saved the express from being | 
ditched. 

“T holda heem back—you screwa bolts into 
feesh-plate,” he directed, and set the bar into 
the ground with a grunt. Swinging back, he 
drew the rail over to its proper position. Had 
Foxy but known it, this was no mean feat. 
Usually two men with two bars held a sprung 
rail in position. But Foxy was busy at his own 
job. He had looked at his watch, and found 
that they had.only about five or six minutes 
left. He was worried that perhaps Tony’s wife 
had not gone far enough with the lantern, and 
that the train would not be able to stop short 
of the break. His hands trembled with excite- 
ment, and his fingers were ‘“‘all thumbs.”” The 
bolts were slightly rusted and the nuts would 
hardly turn. Finally he got them as tight as 
he could, and stood up. Tony eased the 
pressure on his bar. The rail was practically 
in position. 

As he set a spike and showed Foxy how to 
hold it, Tony cautioned him not to dodge 
when he struck with the sledge. 

“T no heetta you,” he said. 
all tim’ an’ nev’ heet yet.” 

Foxy wondered if he meant he never hit the 
spike! 

Lifting the heavy maul to his shoulder, the 
Italian swung and struck. In spite of himself, 
Foxy half ducked as the head swished past his 
ear. Luckily he moved his head, and not his 
body, or his arm would have been broken. 
The sledge hit the spike squarely and stung 
the boy’s hand and arm all the way up the 
shoulder. Again and again the stocky little 
section-hand swung the sledge, aiming true to 
a hair, and driving the spike home in jig-time. 
Three more he put in,:Foxy alternating with 
his right and left hands and wincing with the 
pain of the stinging blows. It seemed an age 
since he had started holding these spikes! 
How many did Tony have to put in? 

Too-00- too-toot! Startlingly near and 
clear came the whistle of number five. Foxy 
jumped to his feet. Tony grabbed the lantern, 
tapped the rail joint a couple of times with his 
trusty sledge, and then uttered a piercing 
whistle. The red light up the track was 
whisked out. At the same time Tony threw 
his coat over the white lantern. 

** All feex,’’ he said. “Look out fora heem.” 
He pulled Foxy down off the right-of-way into 
the ditch. 

Like a cyclone the blast from the speeding 
train hit them, as they crouched beside the 
hand-car. A whizz and a roar—gravel, cinders, 
dirty and hot, in a pelting rain—and then a 
sucking wind and a rapidly receding murmur. 
The express had gone through. Automatically 
Foxy uncovered the lantern and checked the 
time—she was two minutes late. Just late 
enough for everything to turn out right, he 
decided, as he stood up, and helped the 
Italian drag the hand-car back on to the rails. 
They pumped slowly down to number eighty 
and climbed the steps to the tower. 


“T driva spik’ 





“ ELL, hees theesa way,” said Tony, looking 
at his wife and grinning like a brunette 
Billiken, “we wanta do som’ t’eeng f’r you, an’ 
she say, ‘Getta heem to eat da spaghett’ deener.’ 
So I go up you hous’, but you sleepa da day an’ 
worka da ni’t. So she say, ‘Eef he no can com 
eat wit’ us, we go eata wit’ heem’, so I getta da 
han’-car f’m Murph’, an’ we com’ to-ni’t. 
We getta up this away an’—boomp—offa 
t’ track go da car, an’ I fin’ da rail bust’. Wait, 
I showa you—” he went out and down the 
stairs. In a minute he returned with an 
immense kettle, which he placed on the desk 
between them. 
“Tt’s a col’ an’ som’ spil’ w’en da car she go 
boomp, but you eata heem—hees aver’ good— 
cheese an’ spaghett’!”’ 


, 











Scarecrow Island 
(Concluded from page 30) 








and then staggered back to where Donald had 
disappeared. 

There was a splash near by, and one white 
hand flashed in the moonlight. In a second 
Gil was up to his armpits in the chill water. 
Then he plunged, and both his hands came into 
contact with a limp body. He pulled it to- 
ward him, lost his footing, went under and 
came up again. 

It was Scott MacKenzie that caught Gil 
by the arm just as he was struggling upward 
with the body of his brother. The father was 
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standing waist deep on the sandbar, and his 
feet were moving up and down to maintain his 
position. Off toward the mainland sounded 
the rattle of the runaway mower; then the 
sound ceased abruptly. 

Donald opened his eyes as Gil placed him on 
the pebbles; the boy was trembling with cold 
and fright. The father bent over him and 
lifted him to his shoulder. ‘Look after the 
horses, Gil,’’ he said as he started with quick 
steps toward the mainland. 

Gil found the horses and the mower on the 
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Broncho—the latest Converse rubber 
sole shoe. White double duck uppers; 
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one in his pack. Send 6c to cover postage and 
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Here’s a book, boys, that tells how Babe 
Ruth, George Sisler, Cy Williams and 
other Famous Sluggers bat. It tells you 
how to stand at the plate, how to grip the 
bat, how to get your body into the swing, 
how to use your Louisville Slugger. 
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SING | 


Tells how to use 
your Louisville Slugger 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 747 South Preston Street, Louisville, Ky. 
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Illustrated with pictures 
of Famous Sluggers in ac- 
tual batting poses. Written 
by an expert who has made a study of bat- 
ting. Explains the knack of safe hitting. 
Get a free copy where you buy your Louis- 
ville Slugger bats or send a postcard request 
today to 
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“The Chanteyman” 


A hair-raising story of a trip 
around the “Horn” 


Of all dangerous places for the sailor, 
probably none equal Cape Horn—that 
needle-point of South America. Count- 
less ships have been wrecked there— 
countless lives lost. The Panama Canal 
was built to remove the necessity for 
this long and perilous trip from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Captain Arthur Mason takes you 
“round the Horn” in his wonderful 
story, “The Chanteyman.” He tells of 
nature’s terrors—and of mutiny, fight- 
ing, midnight fire. And all through 
these fearful dangers a young sailor 
sang strange old sea-chanteys. Sang 
in the face of death! Just read this 
story and see ow much you would 
have felt like ginging. It comes in 
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| side of the hill; 


| 


| is all smashed. 


the animals were still restive 
and were inclined to graze. He unhitched 
them and led them to the barn. 
It was not till the following morning that 
Scott MacKenzie spoke to’Gil of the incident. 
‘“‘ Are the horses much hurt?” he asked. 
“No, sir,” replied Gil, ‘“‘but the cutter-bar 
Too bad; it was brand new.” 


| ‘Never mind that,” said his father shortly. 
And then in a strangely husky voice he 
added: 


| 


Gil, I’m an old man, but I still can learn, 
praise be! I was a bit unfair to ye yesterday. 
You’re a MacKenzie through and through. 


Strength, courage and ability—my boy, 
ye’ve got ’em all!’’ He coughed. “Scare- 


crow Island is yours. Do with it as ye will— 
and, Gil, call on Don an’ me if ye need us.” 

Then with an odd little lump in his throat 
Gil explained his plans, and Donald, with 
a new light in his eyes, listened with open- 
mouthed admiration. 








The Honor System 


(Concluded from page 37) 








| ing suspicion as well as to accustom the boys to 


the thing. At the same time they enabled 
Playfair to figure out with his stop w atch what 


| was a normal time for a boy to answer. 





But by and by I began to see, and so did 
the boys, that there was a greater pro- 
portion of incriminating words. Also they 
came closer to the facts. It was like a game, as 
Craig had said. ‘Getting warmer!” They 
knew it. They were more guarded, sharper. 
These were bright boys, above the average. 

“Pledge.” I said it with more surprise 
than some other words. 

“Honor system.” Tubby mumbled back. 
The words were getting closer to what no one 
wanted to say. 

“Terrier.” I had turned to Shorty Hench. 

“Dog,” he drawled with affected superiority. 

“Tag,” I had turned suddenly back on 
Tubby again, unexpectedly. 

He seemed surprised for an instant, stopped, 
then with a smile came back, ‘“ You’re it!” 

At this there was another ripple of amuse- 
ment that passed about the boys. But I asked 
myself why had Tubby halted? Was that 
flippant answer only a camouflage for some- 
thing? I had remembered, too, that Ken had 
said the night before that the printing on the 
tag on Patsy’s collar resembled somewhat that 
of Tubby. 

By this time the boys were more attentive 
to this hurling of words at them. They had 
begun to wonder what was coming next. 
Words that before were simple and innocuous, 
now seemed freighted with meaning, charged 
with some dangerous quality of suspicion 
against them. 

Was it all my imagination that I should 
think I saw plainly manifested fear and 
uneasiness? Positions of long, growing legs 
were constantly shifted, hands were busy, 
neckties must be fumbled with, as if too tight 
or not tight enough. Occasionally a lip was 
moistened. And Tubby was showing those 
symptoms, I thought, more than any of the 
rest. 

I was prepared to announce the next word 
when Craig looked up from his examination of 
the blood pressure instruments to me, with a 
nod, and raised a warning hand. He had 
suddenly taken the job from’ me for some 
reason. He made no explanation.. Only his 
business-like concentration explained the in- 
terruption. He did not need the list. He had 
prepared it himself that morning, had it fresh 
in mind. As for me, I was not averse to giving 
up my job. Ken seemed surprised, though, 
and looked up from his own list of words with 
the initialed answers. 

“Go right on, Ken, the same way.” Stern 
and quiet, Craig had the situation oii in hand. 
All humor had disappeared, now. “Make 
these answers snappy, boys—if you can.” 

I had giv en different words to different boys 
in rotation. Craig changed that method, 
pausing a moment before beginning. 

“T may go around again. You may get the 
same word you got before. Remember—any 
change you make, any hesitation, will be sig- 
nificant!” He paused. “This is my scientific 
third degree!” 

There was tension in the room. 
hear the clock on Playfair’s desk tick. Every 
sound, even of breathing, was noticeable. The 
boys were keyed up with the realization that 
something was about to happen. 


You could 


“Tag!” Craig repeated it to Cap King. 
“Game.” 

“Tag!” 

Shorty “Hench answered, “ Run.” 

“ce Tag!” 


Spike Jewett muttered, “Out of breath.” 

“ Tag!” 

Buck Haynes, seeking to be different from 
the others, growled, “‘Catch.” 

Craig was keeping a careful watch of the 
blood pressure dials as he went around. This 
surveillance of the known was bad enough. 
But the surveillance of the unknown was nerve- 
wracking. That was the worst part of it: their 
failure to comprehend what it was all about. 





“Sentinel.” 

Tubby answered, “ Newspaper.” 

“‘Sentinel.”” To Cap King who came back, 
“Simpson.” 

“Sentinel.” 
“Soldier.” 

Without waiting to repeat the word, Craig 
swung about to Shorty Hench and Buck 
Haynes. Their answers were not so glib; mere 
repetitions. ‘‘ Newspaper.” “Simpson.” 

Craig gave no moment for thought or breath. 
Sharply came the word, “Knife!” 

Tubby stumbled. He must have thought of 
his work in French which was alarming both 
to his professor and to his parents at the end of 
each month. ‘“C-couteau!” 

Ken smiled in spite of himself at Tubby’s 
supreme mental effort. Kennedy went right 
on. 

“Cut,” was King’s icy contribution. 

“Steel!” Shorty Hench gave forth. 

There was a nervous gasp among the boys. 
It all depended on how you spelt that word— 
steel or steal. 

“Blade,” replied Buck Haynes with an 
effort. 

“Handle.” Spike Jewett tried to be glib. 

Kennedy had been examining the sphyg- 
momanometers. Then he looked over Ken’s 
list of words, as if to make sure of something 
in his recollection. Next, to make doubly 
sure, he glanced at Playfair’s rapidly increasing 
list of reaction times, with the initials. He 
made a hasty calculation. Then he looked up. 

“Psychologists, men who study the way the 
human mind works, call this thing the associa- 
tion. word test. Professor Playfair has taken 
the reaction times, as they are known—the 
length of time it takes for your minds, each, to 
receive the impression, through the ear, of the 
word given you, plus the time for your mind to 
associate another word with it, plus the time 
it takes to telegraph along your nerve wires to 
your tongue to speak it. 

“That time is slightly different in different 
persons. Some people are quicker than others. 
But everybody takes some normal time, for 
himself, to do it. That is what is known as 
the ‘personal equation’—whether it is fast or 
slow, half a second, say, or a fifth of a second, 
whatever it may be, normally for you. Then, 
whatever time plus that personal equation, 
you have taken to answer the word you said 
came first into your head, well, that means 
something to one who has studied it, means 
whether it was the first word, whether you had 
to change it. And why did you have to change 
some words?” 

Craig stood a moment quietly before the 
wondering boys, letting the significance of the 
remarks sink in—incrimination in mere words 
and fractions of seconds. What would he do 
next? What could he get from that list of 
words and answers, and studying those dials, 
that would hurt them? Their own inability to 
answer these questions troubled them, now. 

“T don’t think I need to tell you about blood 
pressure. You all know how your heart acts 
when you are under emotion—fear, anger, 
hatred, all the feelings. The blood pressure 
register tells all that to the trained eye— 
especially fear!” 

Craig placed his hands on the back of an 
empty chair and leaned forward suddenly. 
Glancing at the boys, then at his recent rec- 
ords, he said earnestly, “This combination is 
what I call my liar catcher! But I don’t like 
to catch liars. I would prefer the foolish ones 
to see their foolishness, gain what they can by 
admitting it.” Standing straight and tall, he 
added, “I'll give anybody here a chance to 
come “lean! : 

Again that intense silence. No one moved. 
I saw we need not expect any dramatics in that 
line from them. Every one of the boys wore 
an expression on his face as if he said, ‘‘I won’t 
bite that bait. I’m no sucker.” 

Once more Craig leaned forward. He was 
through waiting. He had given them their 
chance. His eyes were fixed on one face. 

“You, Buck Haynes, started this thing!” 


Spike Jewett replied weakly, 
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America’s Leading 
Double-Duty Cot 


You ll be just as proud of your Gold Medal 
Folding Cot when you go with Dad and 
the family on their outing as when you use 


it on scout hikes. By all means insist on 
Gold Medal. It is safe, sanitary, comfort- 
able, and unbeatable in lightness, in com- 
pactness when folded. Because of super- 
quality, these cots were adopted by Uncle 
Sam for his soldier boys. Economical too. 
No other folding furniture combines the 
seven practical advantages you get in 
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RADE MARK REC US PAT OFF, 


Folding Furniture 


Includes Cots, Tables, Chairs, etc. And this coupon 
brings you a book that tells all about them and a 
lot more besides. Send for it now. 


Gold — Camp F pratense Mfg. Co. 
8 Packard / . Racine, Wis. 
Stenee send free your ‘Gold Medal Book. 
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Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your real- 
distance record on a 


Need 


CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or—send $1.50 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO. tiatert Coon 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 

stuttering, ‘‘Its Cause and Cure It tells how I 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B.N. Bogue, 
7407 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis. 
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SKATES 


with the self-contained 
ball-bearing wheels, the 
truss frame construction 
and the “rocking-chair” 
movement are— 
“Young America's 
First Choice.” 
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BASEBALL 
GLOVES 


One Half Retail Prices 


Every glove finest quality 
Genuine Grain Leather, 
and leather lined. Well- 
padded, deep formed hold- 
tight pockets. 

S—Man's size; Genuine Horse- 
Hide; Only $1.50. en's Size Tough } apa Tan 
Leather, $1.35. we s size 12 to 15, $1.10. Boy's 
size up to 12, Ouly 75 

CATCHER'’'S MiTi-Man’ s size; Best quality heavy 
tan Chrome Grain Leather; Only $2. Boy’s size up 


to 13, $1.05. 

BASEMAN’ S MITTS—Man’s size; Best quality 
heavy tan Chrome Grain Leather; Oniy $1.25. Boy’ ‘8 
sizeupto15,$1.00. Right handed gloves at same prices. 
All gloves guaranteed. Money back if not satisfoctory. 
Send Stamps, Checks or Money Orders. 
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BIG LEAGUE GLOVE CO., Sta. I, Dayton, O. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


I almost gasped with surprise myself and T 
thought that even Ken and Playfair had hardly 
expected that name. 

“You thought you were mighty clever that 
night when you stole the papers from the 
Sentinel office.” 

“T did not! What’re you giving us? It’s 
a lie!” Haynes shouted while his color mounted 
higher. 

‘“*No, Haynes, we don’t need any more blood 
pressure to show it. It was you who stole the 
conditional exam papers from the printer, 
broke into the office of the Sentinel job print 
through the window in the rear of the alley. 
Your answers, the time you took, and the 
blood pressure show it.” 

The five boys were plainly frightened. 
refused to look at each other. 

“Then, Haynes, you must have got the rest 
together. They fell for it. And all passed.” 

Buck Haynes was still defiant. “I think 
you’re looney!” he cried impudently. 

Kennedy turned his back on him. “Tubby, 
why did you go over to Ken’s last night and 
let the dog loose?” 

Tubby’s teeth chattered. 
only wrote the tag.” 

Buck Haynes looked at Tubby scornfully. 
“You simp! You blockhead! Look now what 
you’ve let yourself in for!” 

Tubby’s eyes were wide open. ‘Who was 
with you, Tubby?” Kennedy demanded. 

“T—can’t—tell.” 

Cap King’s eyes were roving toward the 
door as if he were uncomfortable and wanted 
to seek safety in flight. 

“Was it King?” 

Tubby refused to answer. 

“Did you send Ken’s terrier to the house 
last night, King?” 

The boy was silent for a few seconds. Then 
as Kennedy moved again, he blurted out, “T’ll 
only let Tubby stand for what he did... . 
I untied Patsy.” His head was down. He 
refused to look at either Playfair or Craig. 
He was sick of the whole mess, ready to have it 
over. 

“You had one of the stolen papers, Tubby.” 

Tubby squirmed and nodded. 

“ And you, King.” 

“T did, Mr. Kennedy.” 

“Where did you get it?’’ demanded Craig. 

“Spike Jewett gave it to me,” he avoided. 

“Did you take the exam papers from the 
Sentinel, too, Spike?” shot out Kennedy, 
wheeling quickly. 

“T didn’t steal any papers. Why are you 
accusing me? You told Buck Haynes he did 
it—and you're right.” 

“‘Squealer—you low-down squealer—to hang 
something on another fellow when you get 
caught! Hey! Professor Playfair, he watched 
outside the Sentinel building while I was inside 
—there!” 

Playfair’s face was a study. 
for his boys showed in it. 
the lying grieved him sorely. 
Ken. “Go after Dr. Walcott, please. 
to come here immediately.” 

As Ken went out, Playfair turned quickly 
to the other boys. “Who spiked Ken at second 
base this afternoon? Did you do that, too, 
Haynes?” 

“No, I didn’t. But I felt like it. If his 
uncle hadn’t come down here from the city 
none of this would have happened. I thought 
you only died from blood pressure. I never 
thought it would convict anyone of something. 
Ken meddled. He deserved something, we 
thought.” 

“You did!” exclaimed Playfair. 
Ken?” 

“Oh, everything else is known. 


They 


“T di-didn’t—I 


Wounded love 
The dishonesty, 
He turned to 
Ask him 


“Who hurt 


You'll get 











this. 
Shorty Hench had spoken up. 
last night that I’d do it.” 

The boys seemed to know they were in for | 
something. Their anxiety was deep. No one 
spoke. All stared straight downward, or away. 

Nor was the tension relieved when Dr. 
Walcott strode in. It was intensified. There 
was a sadness in his face, I thought, but a fire 
in his deep eyes. He faced Craig wearily but 
firmly. “TI thank you, Mr. Kennedy. Please 
tell me what you have found.” 

It did not take long to tell. 

For a full minute Old Quamquam stood in 
silence. Then he turned to them. “Boys, 
if there is something in your make-up that 
excuses and allows misdeeds such as you have 
committed to go unchallenged, unconfessed— 
this experience may be a good thing for you. 
You can’t get far away from right without be- 
ing found out in some way or other. This 
experience may open your eyes to the folly of 
all wrongdoing. But it is not good for Field- 
hurst—and honest boys.” 

He looked sternly about him. “For the 
honor of Fieldhurst which you have so grossly 
violated, for the welfare of the other boys, for 
the sake of my duty to the parents, toward 
Fieldhurst, and the team, I must tell you that 
you are dismissed from this school.” 

Each word was falling with a decisive finality. 
“Fieldhurst has always been clean, will re- 
main clean. It is what our system is founded 
upon—honor.” 

He stopped. Cap King opened his mouth 
but stammered back into silence as he met 
Quamquam’s eyes. 

“A surgeon when he finds the diseased part 
of a bone, hammers it out with his little mallet, 
doesn’t leave a trace. Or the whole bone will 
become diseased and the body die. So I must 
hammer out dishonor whenever it shows itself 
at Fieldhurst.” 

““Ha-have we no chance?” asked Tubby. 

Quamquam shook his head. “Only this. 
T’'ll not be relentless. I wish you boys nothing 
but good, happiness, success—but it must be 
elsewhere than at Fieldhurst. No mention of 
this will be made to any school which you 
enter. But that does not apply to Haynes, 
in this regard. In his case, if a record is asked 
for, I must admit the truth. Only I will not 
go out of my way to spread it. You are dis- 
missed from, Fieldhurst, ‘- 


I might as well spill the part I did.” | 
“We agreed 


That is final! 


LENCL AIR 12; Fieldhurst 1. 

Fieldhurst had to reorganize the team. 
By mutual consent Ken Adams was chosen 
acting captain. It was a terrific job. Kennedy 
and I stayed down a good bit of the time to help 
Playfair, while old grads flocked back to help 
in the coaching. The school spirit had never 
risen higher. 

But the handicap was too great. Fieldhurst 
lost the championship to Glenclair after it had 
been fairly within her grasp. 

Glenclair did no snake dance around the 
diamond that June. Instead, after a moment 
of silence, the Glenclair boys flocked across 
the field. What had happened had got about. | 
They gave a cheer for Fieldhurst, then, “ Ray! 
Ray! Ray Ken Adams!” | 

There was a mass meeting of the school on | 
the campus that night after the team had | 
elected Ken captain for next year. There were | 
cries for Kennedy to speak. They put him up. | 

“Boys!” he shouted over their heads, “‘ You | 
have won one of the greatest championships | 
you'll ever win! Honesty and clean sport! 
You have learned the rule of the game of life. | 
Fieldhurst leads the League in that! Field- 
hurst may have lost the baseball champion- 
ship—but there is not a mucker on this team!’ 
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“This trip included 5 Regional Committee 
meetings, embracing Regions 6, 5, 12, 11 
and 4, and a conference with the chairman 
and staff of Region 9. In addition, I visited 
a number of cities, including Greensboro, 
N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; ‘Jacksonville, Miss.; New 
Orleans, La.; Houston, Texas; Phoenix, Ari- 
zona; Los Angeles, San Francisco, Piedmont, 
Oakland and Fresno, California; Salt Lake 
City and Logan, Utah; Butte, Montana; 
Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma, Washington; 
Portland, Oregon; Chicago, Illinois, and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“All the Regional Committee meetings were 
well attended, each having increased atten- 
dance over the meetings of two years ago. All 
adopted goals for 1924 with reference to in- 
crease in membership, advancement in scout 
rank, attendance at camp, the holding of 


1924 


training courses for volunteer leadership and 
prompt filing of annual reports of local 
councils, prompt acceptance of quotas, and 
definite goals for subscriptions to Boys’ Lire. 

‘A most remarkable situation was discovered 
in Utah where in many communities nearly 
every boy of Scout age was a Scout.. Instead 
of adopting a goal for an increase of a certain 
percentage in Scouts they agreed to enroll 
6% of the population. Utah probably has 
the largest per capita enrollment of any State | 
in the Union. | 

“All of the Regions had made great progress 
in new councils. Region 6 } 
ranked first in the number of councils, due to 
Mr. Schiff’s aid making an extra deputy 
regional executive’ possible. Ten new councils | 
had been added during the year, nearly all 

(Continued on page 45) 
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No. 5 


What Makes a Good Camper 


by CLIFTON LISLE 
(Author of Saddle Bags, Diamond Rock, Sandy Flash, etc.) 


F ONE were asked to state the character- 
istic mark of a good camper—the thing 
that spots him at once as a fellow who knows 
the game—it would probably be his trick of 
leaving camp sites so clean and tidy that 
they do not seem to have been camped on 
at all. If you want to find out how rare real 
campers are by this standard of cleanliness 
just go into the woods some fine day and see 
where beginners have tried their hand. You 
will be convinced, all right. The man or boy 
who is at home in the outdoors knows the 
importance of keeping his body and his ie 
clothes as clean as he would at home. His 
health, as well as comfort, depend upon it. 
Also, he should understand that the spot WI k ko} 
. ss . . nen you come to make up your pac e sure 
where he is living .zs home—for the time thag a cake of Ivory Soap goes in first thing, then 


being—and must be given like attention. en you come to good water, you'll always have 
he makings of a bath fit for a king (or a good 
camper, which is much the same thing). Your 
cake of Ivory will also clean y clothes and your 
cookers. It is one of the most important parts of 
your equipment. 


to dig so deep a hole. Be sure to wash your 
cooking kits after each meal. Not only wash 
them, but boil them with soap to cut the 
grease. Wood ash will help if you have noth- 
ing better. There is a fine test that the old- 
timers often quote: your camp should ak 
ways be clean and comfortable enough to live 
in for a year, ‘or to leave in ten «ningites. 
This means each day’s work has beem’ do 
properly and on time. It’s not sugh 
rule to follow, is it? ft 











Never leave papers, scraps of food or tin 
cans about. Burn what you can. Bury th 
rest. Smash the cans flat and you won’t hz 
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HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 


FALL IN, BOYS, AND MAKE IT SNAPPY! 


Dan Beard Outdoor School 


A TRAIL-BLAZER IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 
A REAL AMERICAN TRAINING-CAMP 
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‘ Endorsed by Educators, Divines DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
portsmen, Doctors, Peace Advocates, 87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
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By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


T WAS not the poisonous bichloride of mercury, but the Mother of Mercury 


after which May was named. It was the goddess Maia. She was the mother of 

Mercury, not the quicksilver we put on the back of our mirrors, but an im- 

aginary god, fake spirit like his mother. Of course, an imaginary woman’s children 

must be imaginary children, but there is nothing imaginary about May itself; it is 
real. As old Milton says: 

The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 


The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 


Old Billy Shakespeare speaks of May as signifying youth, bloom and lustihood. Lusti- 
hood is a good word and one that we should resurrect and put to use again. It might 
fit some of us, but none of us will ever be Queen of May—we are not built that way. 

May is the Planting Moon of the Indians. It comes in the Blossom Season and is 
the Audubon Moon of the First Class Scouts, hence it is the Moon during which it is 
up to us to remember our friends, the birds, because we can in no way better do honor 
to our patron saint of this month than to aid in some manner the protection of Audu- 
bon’s friends, the birds. 

John James Audubon was the sort of an American that every 
one loves for his patriotism and achievements. This great 
man’s father was a high officer in the Navy, but the high officer 
in the Navy had no great man for his father, no one who would 
give him a fortune, education or trade. 

When Jean Audubon, the Admiral, was twelve years old, 
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his poor fisherman daddy presented the youngster with a shirt 
and a suit of clothes, a walking stick and his blessing. That 
was all the old fisherman had to give, but the blessing worked 
great things. With this outfit the little kid started out to make 
his fortune in the great world, and he made it. 

He went aboard a whaling vessel and by the time he was 
twenty-one years old he had command of a fishing smack on 
the Newfoundland Banks. It is unnecessary to follow the 
steady rise in the world of the fisher boy. It is only mentioned 
to you boys to prove the falsity of the old-fashioned played- 
out un-American superstition which still exists, that famous 
men must come from famous ancestors. 

Do not let such a belief bother you for a moment, boys. 
Your future rests with yourselves. If you’re the son of the 
village drunkard, you can, if you wish, make yourself as great 
a man as any in the Nation. 

Once when Admiral Audubon, the fisher boy, was on this 
side of the water, he purchased property in San Domingo, as 
well as the beautiful farm known as “ Millgrove’’ in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

There, General Washington presented the Admiral with a 
portrait of himself which is still preserved in the Audubon 
family. Admiral Audubon married the very wealthy and 
beautiful Senorita Rabin, a Spanish belle of Louisiana. Their 
son, Jean James Audubon, known to Americans as John 
James Audubon, one of the most charming menand the greatest 
field naturalist the world ever produced, was born in Louisiana 
on the 4th day of May, 1780. 
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Y OWN father was a personal friend of the naturalist 
I Audubon. He knew him when he kept a little store 
(which I think was somewhere in Kentucky) and he visited 
Audubon when the naturalist was floating down the river on 
a collecting tour in a house-boat. My father told me that 
Audubon was a splendid man, a magnificent woodsman, an 
interesting, generous, kind-hearted, keen observing artist and 
naturalist—a typical scout. Although our Audubon’s father 
was French and his mother Spanish, Audubon himself pos- 
sessed all the characteristics of our typical American pioneer, 
and we are exceedingly proud of him. 

Our Audubon was born in Louisiana and he took great 
pride in being an American. He did not call himself a French- 
hyphen-American or a Spanish-hyphen-American, but simply 
made the claim that this was Ais country, the country he 
loved above all nations upon earth! Audubon’s father, the 
Admiral, wanted his son to either become an engineer or 
enter the navy; he was sent, however, to Pennsylvania to 
look after his father’s property there, and being handsome, 
wealthy and wise, he was the popular beau at all the balls, 
skating matches, straw rides and horseback parties which 
occurred. He himself says that at this point of his life he 
was ridiculously fond of dress and had ‘no high aims or aspira- 
tions. He writes: ‘To have seen me going shooting in black 
satin small clothes or breeches, with silk stockings and the 
finest ruffled shirt which Philadelphia could afford was, as I 
now realize, an absurd spectacle.” 

But Audubon was young then, and if he did nothing more 
foolish than wear silk stockings on a hike in the wilderness, 
it was not wild oats he sowed, but something akin to wild 
roses. No matter how he was garbed in those foolish 
days, or maybe we may say those happy days, the great 
wilderness cast its magic spell over the silk stockinged 
boy, divulged to him some of its great secrets and claimed 
him as its own. 

A Mr. De Costa, who was acting as sort of partner and guardian for 
young Audubon, proved to be a scheming, dime-novel villain who 
plotted to have his ward arrested and shipped to China. Audubon 
said of him: “A greater rascal than De Costa probably never existed, 
but peace be with his soul.” Like the true scout he was, Audubon could 
seldom remember the names of his enemies, but never forgot the names 
of his friends. 

He had his trials. The climax was probably reached when rats 
destroyed fifteen years of labor and the drawings he had made in that 
time, which he had placed temporarily in a warehouse where the rats 
found them and tore them up for bedding, 

It was not until Audubon was about fifty years old that his greatness 
was recognized. The famous lover of birds and nature was buried in 
Trinity Cemetery near the home where he spent the last years of his 
life at what is now known as Audubon Park. 

He was a real naturalist, which in this case we should divide with a 
hyphen and print it Nature-ist, in order to show he was not one of those 
dry as dust scientists who spend their whole lives in secluded studies, 
libraries, and among musty museum specimens and who know little 
of life but are intimately acquainted with the upholstered skins and 
whitened bones of wild creatures. Audubon was a man after a boy’s 
own heart, with good red blood dancing in his veins, a genuine lover 
of wild nature and wild life. He braved the sub-tropical suns, the 
northern frosts, the tempest, the flood, the avalanche and the dangers 
of the borderland and the wilderness which in those days were much 
more real than they are now. 

Audubon was no killer for the sake of killing, and all the Audubon societies 
to-day are not for killing, but for the purpose of saving the wild birds. 

It is a good idea to get the birds accustomed to visiting your grounds 
or camps, and this may be done by supplying them with food as 
well as nesting boxes. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


There is nothing more attractive, cheerful, 
and interesting than a colony of swallows, so 
begin by building some swallow boards. Fig. 
t shows an open end box suitable for barn 
swallows, robins, or phoebe birds; Fig. 2 is 
a board attached to the side of a shed or barn. 
\ cleat (Fig. 2-C) 3” wide is nailed to the board 
on which the swallows may plaster their nest. 
Over this is a roof board to protect the nests 
from the storms. Fig. 3 shows the board with 
roof removed. A single post swallow board 
with two cleats on each side is shown by Fig. 4; 
part of the roofing is removed to show the 
simple construction. A Two Post SWALLOW 
BoarpD may be built for the lawn or over a 
gateway as depicted by Fig. 5. The totem 
bird box (Fig. 514) just below the two post 
swallow board is easily made and very attrac- 
tive and unique for a camp site. The chim- 
ney swallows (swift) nesting places may be 
made of boards in the form of a wooden arti- 
ficial chimney set up at the end of a shed, 
kitchen, barn, or even on a house itself. Of 
course it should be painted on the outside to 
represent a real chimney, not for the sake of 
the birds but for the sake of the looks of the 
thing (Fig. 5A). 

The most charming and domestic little birds 
are our wrens, and the wrens will build in any 
old thing. Mr. John Phillips, the famous 
game commissioner of Pennsylvania, was at 
our camp last June, and he took a bright tin 
can (Fig. 6) and nailed it to an oak tree near 
our cottage; the very next day Jenny Wren 
was building her nest in it! 

Fig. 7 shows the shell of a crooked necked 
summer squash which the wrens occupied on 
our farm in Connecticut, while Fig. 8 shows 
an old hat nailed to the shed which was a 
favorite nesting place for wrens. 

Any shaped (Fig. 10) bird house or martin 
box on a pole may be arranged to serve also 
as a lunch station if two short boards are 
attached to the pole (Fig. 12) to support the 
feed box (Fig. 13), then sheltering the box by a 
roof of barrel staves (Fig. 10) shaped for the 
purpose (Fig. 11) and spread over a hoop 
(Fig. 9) which is attached to the pole by four 
flat sticks. Fig. 9 is a top or sectional view 
to hoop, sticks, and pole. 

If the staves do not suit your fancy the lunch 
counter may be protected by a thatch roof of 
straw or reeds (Fig. 14) made by binding up 
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separate bundles of thatch (Fig. 15) then bind- 
ing the bunches securely around the pole so 
that their free ends will overlap the hoop 
(Fig. 9). 

To prevent rats, cats, or squirrels robbing 
the feed box or catching the feeding birds, 
an old or new tin pan can have the bottom slit 
like the spokes of a wheel (Fig. 16) and the 
pointed pieces bent up (Fig. 17) and then 
slipped over the post (Fig. 18) a few feet from 
the ground (Fig. 10). 

Some beef tallow or mutton suet melted 
and moulded to fit a bit of wire netting (Fig. 
19), which is then attached by tacks or wire 
staples to a tree will be eagerly investigated by 
the birds. Fig. 20 shows a wire netting bent 
into a cylinder form inside of which is a piece 
of tin also bent into a cylinder form but smaller 
than the outside, leaving a space of about one 
inch between them, which space is filled by 
pouring in melted tallow. 

Figs. 22, 23, 24, and 25 show a tallow candle 
stick of any sort of wood in which holes are 
bored and filled with tallow (Fig. 26) and then 
hung up in the branches of the trees or in 
some manner so that they will be out of reach 
of four-footed thieves. When hung the holes 
should be near the under side (Fig. 23) to pro- 
tect them from the weather. Fig. 27 shows a 
bouquet of spruce, cedar or pine twigs which 
have been dipped in hot tallow. The tallow 
bouquet may then be suspended from a tree 
branch. 

In 1900 the author wrote: ‘It is not diffi- 
cult to suit the woodpeckers with houses,” and 
published diagrams explaining how to substi- 
tute a sound piece of timber for the rotten log 
usually used by the woodpecker. 

A shows the timber after it has been sawed 
in half (Fig. 30) and holes gouged in one piece 
for the use of the woodpeckers, highholders, 
flickers, yellow hammers, and golden shafted 
woodpeckers. B shows (Fig. 29) the inside of 
the outside plank to be spiked on to A with 
the bark left on the outside (Fig. 28) for the 
woodpeckers to cling to with their funny little 
feet. You will note that in A, the nest-holes 
are a quarter filled with sawdust (S, Fig. 30.) 
This is necessary for sanitary purposes, for if 
you have ever put your nose in a hollow 
tree occupied by the yellow hammer you 
will know why we put sawdust in the nesting 
place. 





We offer this to 
ambitious boys 


Healthful outdoor work. 
Good pay. 

Opportunity to learn teleg- 
raphy, free. 

Promotion to clerical and 
telegraph positions. 

Daily contact with business 
men who ask us to recommend 
boys to them. 

Vacation with full pay. 
Bicycles at cost. Part-time 
employment. 
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From Meéssénger Boy 


to Mayor 


More interesting than fiction reads the letter 
from Mayor Quigley who was once a Western 
Union messenger boy. If you would like to read 
the entire letter, we shall be glad to send you 
a copy. It should be an inspiring message to every 
boy who seeks a job with a future—and a reassur- 
ance to fathers and mothers that employment with 
us builds a sure foundation for business success. 


WESTERN UNION 
MESSENGER SERVICE 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


195 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








National Council Official News 
(Continued from page 43) 
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of which were district councils. The four 
Regions in the South and Pacific Coast all 
took advantage of Mr. Schiff’s offer and made 
fine progress. 

“Region 12 made the greatest progress 
in covering its territory. Two States, namely, 
California and Arizona, had been completely 
organized. In these two States there are 
now no troops not under council. In four 
months more it is expected that the two re- 
maining States, namely, Utah and Nevada, 
will be completely organized also. 

“The most inspiring feature of my visit to 
these Regions was to see the way splendid, 
representative men are giving volunteer service 
to the Movement. The Regional chairmen 
are superb and many of the men on the Execu- 
tive Committees of the Regions are doing 
yeoman service. 

“Great progress is evident in year around 
camping. Atlanta, Ga., has just secured 
80 acres for a camp, and 5,000 acres 
were contributed to a council in South 
Carolina. : 

“Very general satisfaction was expressed with 
the services of the Supply Department, and 
in particular with the new supply station in 
San Francisco. 

“On all hands there was enthusiasm over the 
new developments in Boys’ Lire and praise 
of the magazine in its increased volume and 
in the quality of its contents, and a decision 
to make it a splendid success from the point 
of view of increased circulation.” 


Revised Requirements for Merit 
Badge in Radio 

. Receive and send correctly not less than 

ten words per mtinute. 

. (a) Explain how to get in communication 

with another station. 
(b) Explain how to send a message in 
proper form. 

3- Tell in own words the principal laws and 
regulations regarding radio communica- 
tion. 

4. Demonstrate at least ten of the radiogram 
abbreviations (Q signals). 

5. (a) Explain the purpose of a detector and 
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adjust a crystal detector, using a 
buzzer to test its adjustment. d 

(b) Name two minerals used in crystal 
detectors. 

6. Draw from memory, using correct symbols, 
a hook-up diagram of a complete vacuum 
tube transmitting apparatus including 
generator or batteries, vacuum tube, con- 
denser, tuning helix, key, antenna, ground, 
and the necessary protective devices. 
Describe each part of the apparatus and 
explain its function. Explain how to 
use a wave meter in connection with 
this transmitting apparatus to secure the 
proper wave length of radiation. 

7. Draw from memory, using correct symbols, 
a hook-up diagram of a complete receiving 
apparatus using a vacuum tube detector 
including antenna, two circuit tuner, de- 
tector, fixed and variable condensers, 
resistance, batteries, phones and ground. 
Describe each part of the apparatus and 
explain its functions. 

8. Describe a vacuum tube and explain its 
three principal uses, namely, as detector, 
amplifier and oscillator. 

g. Explain the difference between continuous 
wave, modulated or interrupted contin- 
uous wave and spark signals. Explain how 
each kind of signal is produced and how 
each kind is received. 

ro. Construct with your own hands a practical 
working receiving set and demonstrate its 
operation for receiving signals from a 
station 25 miles or more away. 

11. Explain how to install an antenna, how 
to connect it to the sending and receiving 
set, how to ground it properly and how 
to protect it against lightning. State the 
underwriters’ laws for safeguarding radio 
apparatus. 

Note.—The holding of a first grade amateur 
license and a regular or special amateur station 
license will exempt the holder from examination 
on counts 1, 2, 3 and 4. Both the operator’s 
license and the station license must be presented 
before the local Court of Honor and shown to 
be in force at the time the badge is ’awarded. 

(Concluded on page 48) 














The beautiful True-Tone Buescher is the Saxophone you want 
to own. The kind Tom Brown, Paul Whiteman, Paul Specht, 
Clyde Doerr, Ben Krueger and practically all the other famous 


artists use in making their popular records. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 
Saxophone Book Free 


We make it easy for Dad to give you any Buescher Saxophone, 





—And is so easy’ & 


If your Dad knew what ‘other Dads 
know whose boys play Buescher Saxophones, he 
would want you to have one right away. Es- 
pecially when he finds it so easy to pay fora 


True 


Tone 


Cornet, Trumpet, Trombone or other band or or- (ee eS ee eae 7 


chestra instrument. If satisfied, you can pay for it 
on any of our terms to suit your convenience. Six 
days’ free trial is allowed in your own home. 
Free Saxophone Book tells all. Send for it today. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1355 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1355 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
d in the instrument | 
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checked below: 
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| Saxophone...,. Cornet....Trombone....Trumpet .... i 
(Mention any other instrument interested in) 
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Every Gun-Loving 


Boy Can Now Own 
A Real Repeater 


N° USE to say any more, “I can’t 

afford a repeating rifle.” Here’s 
the new Hamilton .22 Calibre Re- 
peater, light, strong, marvellously ac- 
curate, for $12.00 


Examine this new repeater point by 
point. It shoots 15 times without re- 
loading. You will find it 
has every feature of the 
high price repeating rifles; 
from stock to muzzle it’s 
a thoroughbred. 










15 Shots Without Reloading 


You know the single shot Ham- 
ilton models at $3.00 and $3.50 

the lowest price accurate .22 
rifles in the world. This new 
repeater has all the qualities that 
have made these rifles famous, in- 
cluding the famous built-up, 
bronze-lined rustless barrel. 
Like them, it is the lowest price 
rifle in its own class in the world. 


See the new Hamilton Repeater 
at your dealer’s today. If he is 
not yet supplied we will send 
any Hamilton model direct to 
you, on receipt of the price. 


C. J. HAMILTON & SON 


317 Hamilton Street, 
PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


mage Hm BPE Pp Prrmrmee: FEE REP 


Hamilton 


22 Calibre 


Repeatin 
Rifle 





For Indian Decoration 
1. Is sheepskin with the wool off serviceable 
enough to make moccasins, knife scabbard and 
scout axe sheath? 

2. What is the best thread to sew beads on 
moccasins, and what kind of beads should you 
use?-—ERRETT HuMPHREY, JR. 

1. Yes. 

2. Shoemakers thread if the beads are large 
| enough, and linen thread if the beads are small. 


_ | Use glass beads. 


Merit Badges 
_ Are there merit badges just like the tender- 
foot, second and first class pins?—ScoutT 
LEONARD BooKMAN. 


No. Merit Badges are cloth and are worn 
on the sleeve. I do not think pins will be 
issued. 


Model Aeroplanes 
HERE is there a store where you can 
buy different parts for model aeroplanes? 
Is there any in or near Boston?—Joun L. 
HARRIGAN. 

I am sorry that to the best of my knowledge 
spare parts for model aeroplanes cannot be 
purchased.. I referred your question to the 
National Aeronautic Association, which was 
unable to give me the information. 


An Indian’s Beard 
HY is it that from pictures, stories and 
poems, I have never heard of anything 
about an Indian’s beard or mustache. Don’t 
they have any?—HEnry YUEN, Honolulu, T. H. 
Indians did not shave. So little hair grew 
on their faces that they could pluck their 
scanty beards and mustaches out hair by hair. 
It was not until they became more or less 
civilized that any of them allowed their beard 
or mustache to grow, and very few of them do 
even now. They even used to pluck the hair 
out of their heads, leaving only a ridge like the 
mane of a pony or a scalp lock on the top of 
the head. 


Scout Membership 

1. How many Boy Scouts are there in the 
United States? 

2. Which State has the most? 

3. What are some economical things to feed 
rabbits during the winter months?—KENNETH 
PERRY. 

1. There are 447,714 boy scouts registered 
at National Headquarters at present writing. 

2. New York State has the largest number. 

3. When I was your age and kept rabbits it 
never occurred to me to buy food for them. I 
fed them with the green stuff from the kitchen, 
it must have agreed with them because I never 
lost any. Bread and carrots, turnips, cabbage 
leaves will do, celery and lettuce leaves also. 
Rabbits eat horse corn and crackers but not 
cake or sweet things. 


A Compass at the North Pole 
HAT would a compass do if held over the 
North Pole?—Joun HounseE Lt. 

A compass held at the geographic North 
Pole points south in the direction of the mag- 
netic North Pole, which lies about 1,400 miles 
from it on the northern edge of Canada. As 
one carries it southward through Greenland, 
it will turn to the southwest and then to the 
west. Still farther south, in Newfoundland, 
it will point northwest, and so it does through- 
out the eastern part of the United States, the 
westerly “declination” (wrongly called the 
“variation’’) of the compass decreasing steadily 











until a line is reached that passes through 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Tennessee, and the 


Carolinas. Along that line (which is really 
quite crooked) the compass points due north. 
West of that line it points somewhat east of 
north and the easterly declination gradually 
increases as one carries the compass westward. 
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Scout Exchange 


Foxes—I would like to get in touch with the 
patrol leaders and assistant patrol leaders of 
Fox Patrols as I myself am a patrol leader of a 

‘ox Patrol. I am a first class scout. The 
number of my troop is 20 and I would like to 
hear from scouts in troops with the same 
number. I am interested in arrowhead 
collecting.—Henry S. Taylor, 916 W. Trade 
St., Charlotte, N. Car. 

United States and Elsewhere—I would like to 
hear from at least one scout in each state in 
the United States and from as many as possible 
outside of the U. S.—Charles Whitman, 
Morris, N. Y. 

Ski Jumpers—I would like to hear from some 
scout or scouts who are interested in skiing 
and ski-jumping, and who live outside of 
Denver, Colo. I have made a course and 
jump of my own and have great sport on it 
with my friends. 

I am a Life and Star Scout of Denver, but 
do not live there at present.—Ralph_ T. 
Keithley, 905-13th, Boulder, Colorado. 

Here's Variety—Eagle Scout Chas. Creek, 
1400 Fedora St., Los Angeles, Calif., will trade 
stamps, butterflies, and news of scout activities 
with all scouts in America and other countries. 

Here's Another Interesting Paper—l1 have 
sent you under separate cover a copy of our 
monthly paper, The Good Turn. The Newark 
Council will send this paper to any troop or 
council that will exchange their paper with 
ours. We have at this time about 109 different 
troops and councils on our exchange list but 
want to connect with every council or troop 
in the United States or its territories.— Harold 
C. Denegar, 264 Summer Avenue, Newark, 

i. J. 





Post Cards and Chemistry—Scout Newton 
Bellin, 2221 Stuart St., Denver, Colo., want to 
hear from boys in the East who are interested 
in post-card collecting and chemistry. 

Scout Editors—I would like to get in touch 
with the editors of troop magazines, preferably 
those on the Western Coast of the United 
States, though all others are just as welcome. 

Please have them address me as follows: 
“Exchange Editor, 58 West 114th St., New 
York City.””. Seout Nathan Stockheim. 
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At Seattle, the compass points about 24 degrees 
east of north; and in Alaska, as one travels 
northwestward, it finally points due east. 
In the Arctic region north of Alaska and 


Canada it points southeast and its southerh 


trend increases until one reaches 


the geographic North Pole 
again, where it points due 
south. 


The accompanying sketch 
will make the matter more 
easily understood. 


See Also the Boys’ Handbook 

1. Is the U. S. Flag hoisted in an 
inverted position at any time? 

2. Have merit-badge pamphlets 
for wireless been issued yet? 

3. How many scouts and scout 
officials are there in the U. S.? 
4. I have a good blade and & 
wish to make a hunting 
knife from it. I have the shape de- 
cided upon but would like your 
suggestion of a good handle 
for it? 

5. Can merit badge pam- 
phlets be secured from B. S. A. 
headquarters? If so, how much 
are they>—NoRMAN NEELY. 

1. Yes, when the camp, ship 
or post is starving, out of 
water, or in direst need of 
assistance. The reversed flag is 
a call for help; it is S O S. 

2. Themerit-badge pamphlet 
on Radio was published some 
time ago. 


BOYS’ LIFE 





3. Over 600,000. 

4. Make the handle of two pieces of wood. 
IYeat the top end of your knife red-hot and 
with a punch make two holes through it. 
Rivet the handle on the blade through these 
holes. 

5. Yes, for 15 cents each. 


ILL you please give me any instructions 
that you can about building a canvas 
canoe?—RaA cpu WHITE. 

It would take too long for a letter. I will 
have an article on it next spring in Boys’ 
Lire. If you are in a hurry, get Boating and 
Boat Building, published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York City. 

Og, Son of Fire 
IS “Og, Son of Fire,” by Irving Crump, pub- 
lished in book form. What is the cost and 
who publishes it?-—GRAEME GILMORE. 

Yes. It is published by Dodd Mead & Co., 
4th Ave. and 3oth St., New York City. The 
price is $2.00. 


International Jamboree 

AS it been decided yet how the scouts will 

be chosen to go to the International 

Jamboree next summer?—Coxswain Bates. 

The choice of the scouts who go to the Jam- 

boree will be largely with the local councils. 

Of course it will be based on merit and all 

around excellence in Scouting. Ask your scout 
executive for details. 


Soldering Furnace 

AN you tell me how to make an outfit for 

soldering?—J. A. Wrnc. 

I am indebted to Mr. J. T. Garver of Hunt- 
ington, Tenn., for the following information: 

“Radio constructionists do a lot of soldering. 
I like the small soldering-coppers best because 
I can repair leaky kitchen vessels so much 
easier with them. 

I built a furnace to heat my coppers as 
shown in the sketch. ‘‘A” is 5-inch stove pipe 
bent oval and nailed to board “B.” “‘C” is an 
oval oyster-can lid. <A hole is cut at “F” for 
the blow-torch tip and a door cut in front for 
the coppers. Holes are also punched at op- 
posite sides for the heavy wire rest “E.” 
By dropping in a baffle-place ahead of the 
flame and removing ““C” I have used this 
contrivance as a glue-pot heater and camp stove. 

Solder in the wire form is the handiest to use 
and soldering coppers to do nice work must be 
tinned. Get a small cake of Sal Ammoniac 
(NH4CL) at your druggist’s; also an ounce of 
muriatic acid (HCL). Mix % oz of HCL with 
4 oz. of water and dissolve a number of strips 
of old dry battery zinc in it. Now heat the 
copper good and hot and file it off clean, down 
to the bright copper. Melt some solder with 
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the copper on the cake of NH4CL. This will 
tin it nicely and you’ll be ready for business. 
It is just the simple knack of keeping the copper 
at the right temperature to pick up a drop of 
solder on its tip. Radio taps and connections 
should be sanded bright and a very little of the 
HCL solution dobbed on. A touch of the 
copper with its drop of solder on each and the 
work is done. I am careful in handling any 
acid. A drop will burn a hole through clothing 
or skin.” 

In February we put in a radio in the north 
woods. Mr. Will Greeley and Mr. Fred 
Vreeland did the work, using an alcohol solder- 
ing lamp. It is small, compact and efficient. 
Cold! Well, some— 
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To the Victor, the Spoils 


(Concluded from page 11) 








a keen glance from his dark, piercing eyes, and 
half-opened his lips to give expression to his 
thoughts. But the words never came, for 
*twas at that moment that Red Rufus and the 
lanky Will entered, dragging betwixt them the 
weakly-struggling form of Wace the Jester. 

Advancing up the hall across the dirty, 
straw-littered floor with its accumulation of 
discarded food scraps and other refuse, the 
men-at-arms threw the dwarf roughly down 
before their lords. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Sir Fulke, his face bright- 
ening with expectation, “what have we here?” 

“We caught the rascal, good lord,” ex- 
plained Red Rufus “stealing forth from Moors- 
dale. He obtainedghim a disguise of rags from 
the miller and sought to creep away stealthily, 
but we seized upon him and brought him to 
thee.” 

FitzBrian, who had been gazing keenly upon 
the dwarf, beheld the metal collar which was 
soldered about his neck and which told that 
he was the born thrall of Cerdic of Moorsdale. 
Wherefore he gave a short cry of disappoint- 
ment and anger. 

“Why, ’tis but Cerdic’s fool! Think you 
that the Saxon would trust such a one with the 
parchment?” 

Sir Fulke, at this, looked closer at the cap- 
tive, and he saw that FitzBrian had spoken 
aright. Wherefore he gave a grim chuckle of 
satisfaction and prodded the dwarf with his 
foot so that Wace started to his knees and 
clasped his big hands together in silent suppli- 
cation, his eyes rolling wildly from side to side 
and his teeth chattering as with fear. 

“My faith!” cried Sir Fulke, turning to 
FitzBrian, “’tis thou who art the fool! Dost 
not see that Cerdic would choose such a mes- 
senger as this, thinking to disarm our suspi- 


cions? I warrant me that we desire will be 
upon his person. ... Search him closely, 
knaves!” 


Thus commanded, the two men-at-arms laid 
hold of the dwarf once more and dragged him, 
struggling, to his feet. Whereat Wace turned 
his fear-contorted face to the knights and lifted 
up his voice with much shrillness. 

“T have naught, Sir Knight—I swear I have 
naught! Spare me—take me not back to lord 
Cerdic! In pity let me go!” 

Sir Fulke checked the men with a gesture. 

“Then what brings thee so far from Moors- 
dale—and in this guise?” 

“Lord Cerdic—I fear him. . . . He had me 
whipt and I fled!” 

“Ah! And whither didst bend thy steps?” 

“To my lord the Abbot of Brandaux, good 
master. With him I would have sought refuge. 
Let me go to him—send me not back—spare 
me, good lord!” 

Sir Fulke eyed the dwarf closely, and his dark 
brows came lower as suspicion claimed him, 
while a slight smile of half-unbelief twisted 
his lips. 

“Tis but a crazed fool!” FitzBrian said with 
scorn. “We waste our time on the dog!” 

““ Maybe, maybe,” Sir Fulke replied. “ Yet, 
methinks, such a one would make a fair mes- 
senger.”” He turned from FitzBrian to the 
men-at-arms. “Search him closely, for I be- 
lieve not the varlet’s tale!” 

Thereupon Red Rufus and the lean-faced 
one called Will began, with no gentle hands, to 
quest with much thoroughness amongst the 
dwarf’s ragged garments, tearing them 
roughly from him, despite his struggles, and 
examining closely every fold and seam where 
they might expect the parchment to be hid. 

So one by one, the scanty articles of Wace’s 
apparel were scrutinized and cast carelessly 
to the floor as naught came to light. And with 
each passing minute Sir Fulke’s expectant face 
lengthened and a scowl of anger and disap- 
pointment crept slowly over it. 

At last, their task completed, the men-at- 
arms thrust Wace from them. 

‘There be naught upon the rogue, master,” 
Red Rufus reported to Sir Fulke. “We ha’ 
inspected every stitch!” 

Whereupon Sir Fulke scowled more blackly 
than before, and fell. to pulling at his mous- 
taches with much of mortification, while his 
hand clenched all tightly about the hilt of his 
sword so that the knuckles almost pierced 
the skin. , 

Now Wace, closely watched by the two men- 
at-arms, was gathering together his rags about 
him as best he might. A great change seemed 
to have come over the dwarf, for the terror that 
before had oppressed him was gone and in its 
place had returned his wonted perkiness. He 
turned upon Red Rufus and favored him with 
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a wide grin of so provoking a nature that the | 
soldier went all purple with the effort of sup- | 
pressing his wrath. But as he might not wreak 
his spite upon the dwarf in his lord’s presence 
he had recourse to craft to bring Wace within 
his clutches. 

“What must be done wi’ this imp, good 
master?’’ he queried. 

Sir Fulke, who seemed to have forgotten the 
existence of any save himself by reason of the 
deepness of his thought, looked up sharply. 

“Take him hence—set him upon his way. 
He is but a fool!’’ he commanded, and fell again 
to the search for inspiration by the tugging of 
his moustaches. 

With an ugly grin that boded ill for the 
dwarf, Red Rufus seized upon his captive, in- 
tending to drag him from that place. But 
Wace, with a cunning twist of his small body, | 
broke from the man, and running forward 
flung himself before Sir Fulke. 

“A boon, good lord!” he shrilled. “A boon 
I crave of thee!” 

De Maltroit gazed at him with angry eyes. 

“What,” he cried, “‘ Art not gone yet? Away 
ere I relent my clemency!” 

But Wace held his ground with stubborn- 
ness. 

“This red varlet of thine, good master, hath 
done me grievous insult. Grant me leave to 
obtain satisfaction from his knave’s body, I 
beseech thee!” 

At these words, and the bold, half-arro- 
gant manner in which they were uttered, 
De Maltroit stared in amaze as though doubt- 
ing his ears. Then suddenly he burst out with 
a great roar of mirth, in which he was presently 
joined by FitzBrian, for, in all truth, the 
thought of this dwarfed, foolish creature taking 
satisfaction from the burly man-at-arms was 
right humorous. 

Yet Red Rufus himself appeared not to see 
the humor of it. His evil face became all con- 
torted with his rage, and he made inarticulate 
noises in his throat as vainly he strove to give 
expression to his indignation. 

“By my hilt, FitzBrian,” De Maltroit 
laughed, “’tis as rich a jest as I have heard! 
A very David and Goliath, eh?” 

He turned to the other man-at-arms, the 
sour-faced Will, who had not relaxed his fea- 
tures one jot or tittle. 

“Give the fool thy sword,” Sir Fulke com- 
manded. ‘Since he seeks death shall we deny 
him? And in any chance ’twill be a right 
mirthful sight!” 

Thereat the man-at-arms drew his sword 
from the sheath and placed it in the jester’s 
hands. 

Wace, taking it, swung it with much skill 
about his massive head, while his face lit up 
with a grin of satisfaction. 

“Come, thou loud-voiced lobster,” he chal- 
lenged in shrill tones. ‘‘Thy cousin Wace will 
teach thee to use that bodkin o’ thine!” 

Upon this Red Rufus gave a great bellow of 
wrath and leapt at the dwarf, his sword flashing 
forth with a rasping and hissing. Mouthing 
terrible oaths, he gripped his weapon with both 
hands and aimed a mighty blow at his diminu- 
tive enemy who was standing there, dancing 
lightly on his toes, a provoking grin on his ugly 
face. Down whistled the heavy blade, and of 
such force was the stroke that it seemed as 
though naught could save the daring dwarf— 
that he must be cleft in twain by the gleaming 
steel. 

Yet at the very last moment Wace danced 
nimbly aside, scorning even to raise his own 
weapon. And so skilfully had he timed the 
movement that Red Rufus’s blade hissed just 
by him, almost brushing his clothing, and 
crashed with a loud ringing on to the stone 
floor, causing the sparks to fly with the force 
of the impact. 

Raging, Red Rufus launched himself a sec- 
ond time against the jester, but now he went 
more warily, striking and thrusting wickedly. 
Yet all the while Wace retreated before him, 
seeking not to parry the blows with his own 
blade, but content to avoid them by dodging 
cunningly this way and that, always keeping 
his little gleaming eyes fixed upon Red Rufus, 
facing him, yet ever beyond reach. 

So this strange duel continued, and those 
who beheld it laughed amgin, for it was right 
humorous to look upon. 

Now it so came about that as Wace backed 
away before Red Rufus he came close up 
against the great table that ran adown the 
middle of that hall. All employed in taunting 
his enraged foe in his shrill voice, he seemed not 
to be aware of the obstruction. 
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HE champion of the tilt- 
A ing match is generally the 
rst.one down in the free-for- 
all. Poor “champ,” everybody 
picks on him—or rather takes 
a wallop at him, and over he 
gaes. 
/ Tilting contests call for a 
Jot of cool judgment and quick 
f action, both on the part of the 
* man with the pole and the man 
with the paddle. The man in 
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—the /‘champ” went overboard with a splash 


the stern must be able to start 
or change direction in a flash. 
He can, too, inan “Old Town.” 

“Old Towns” are phe easiest 
of all canoes to hanéle. _Mrhey 
instantly respond teefery dip 
and stroke of the blade. They 
are fast and steady. They are 
low in price too. $64 up. From 
dealer or factory. New illus- 
trated catalog free on request. 
Write for it to-day. 


Tilting contests are only one of the thrills of 
an “Old Town Canoe” club. If you are interested 
we will gladly send you rules for organizing, free. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
495 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S.A. 
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The First 


Iver Johnson 
Bicycle 


Thirty-eight years ago in asmall New 
England workshop, Iver Johnson, me- 
chanic-inventor, built his first bicycle. 

In looks, it was a crude affair, com- 
pared to the present-day models, but 
it had those sturdy, superior qualities 
that in a few years made the name 
Iver Johnson famous wherever bi- 
cycles ar€ known. 

Today§g thousands of Iver Johnson 
Bicycles are built to the few that were 
made in t®ose early days, but the same 
care and Shoroughness as were exer- 
cised in tose early days are still used 
inthe presgntdayconstruction. That’s 
why the I today is known 
as “Amer 
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Iver Johnson 
Bicycle. T 
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of superiof c 
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ion as the famous 
es for adults. 


High carbc nless steel tubing; 
drop-forgdd p? vo-piece crank set; 
two-point ballhegrings, reducing fric- 
tion; fivecoats amel, hand rubbed, 
and all nickel ting over copper. 

Colors: Ivor ack, Iver Johnson Blue, 


and Maroon; bé& 

These and other features have made Iver 
Johnson Bicycles w@rld-famous for beauty, 
speed, strength, and Jerviceability. 


Write for Fré@ Booklet “B”’ 


Full of just the informatioryou want before buying a 
bicycle. It illustrates and describes the various Iver 
Johnson models for girls, as well as for men 
and women—also V. A postcard will bring 
1 copy to you, FREE, 


aranteed equipment. 


IVER SON’S 
ARMS & LE WORKS 
20 River Stree tchburg, Mass. 
New York: Chicago: 
151 Chambers St. 108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 7 Market St. 
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But Red Rufus had seen, and because of this 
a gleam of triumph came into his eyes and a 
| cruel smile creased his face, for he believed that 
| at last this scoffing Will-o’-the-Wisp was at his 
mercy. 

With a loud cry he sprang at Wace, swinging 
his sword on high with both his hands, intend- 
ing to cut the dwarf down ere he became aware 
that his retreat was cut off. Whining shrilly, 
the steel clove the air, and as it flashed down, 
a glittering arc, the watchers held their breaths 
on the instant, believing that at last the dwarf 
must pay for his folly. 

Yet were their expectations unfulfilled, for 
the sword of Red Rufus met naught in its 
vicious passage save the stout top of the table. 
The edge struck the wood echoingly; and of so 
great a fierceness had been the blow that the 
steel bit its way fully six inches in the heavy 
timbers, the shock of it almost tearing the hilt 
from the grip of its wielder. 
| And on the table whither he had leapt lightly 
with a cunning backward jump at the first sign 
of danger, stood Wace. All on tip-toe stood 
| he gazing upon Red Rufus as the man strove 
furiously to wrench his weapon free so that he 
might seek vengeance upon this impudent 
dwarf who flouted him thus brazenly. 

Then even as Red Rufus, by a giant’s effort, 
tore his sword free, the jester smote him a terri- 
ble blow with the flat on the side of his fiery 
head. 

Not a sound escaped Red Rufus as he col- 
lapsed all limply to the straw-littered floor, 
stretched senseless by the dwarf’s clout; but 
from those who looked in wonder upon the 
scene came involuntary exclamations of sur- 
prise and admiration, for to them it seemed 
that the dwarf had achieved the impossible. 

These things, however, Wace heeded not. 
Leaping lightly down from the table, with a 
shrill cry of exultation issuing from his lips, 
he pounced eagerly upon the prone figure of 
Red Rufus and began with nimble fingers to 
unfasten the unconscious man’s belt and scab- 
bard and buckle them about his own body. 
Then retrieving his foe’s sword he sheathed it 
with a pompous flourish. Finally, taking Red 
Rufus’s helm from where it had fallen upon the 
floor he placed it firmly on his head. 

This done, he cast from him the borrowed 
weapon which had served him so well and, 
standing there, he folded his long arms across 
his chest and lifting up his ugly face stared 
proudly about him. 

“By my hilt!” cried Sir Fulke to FitzBrian 
as he watched the jester’s actions with much of 
curiosity. ‘“ By my hilt! a valiant fool is this, 
FitzBrian! . . . Yet, methinks, he is over bold 
and presumptive. . . . Come hither, knave!” 

Thus commanded, Wace the Jester ap- 
proached Sir Fulke, passing adown the center 
of the hall with a great swaggering, the long 
sword dragging along the floor in his wake, 
ploughing a passage through the litter. 

“What meanest thou, rogue?’’ demanded 
Sir Fulke, glaring upon the dwarf with anger. 
“Who bade thee attire thyself in those play- 
things? My hilt! thou shalt have a whipping 
for thy impudence!”’ 

“Nay, good Sir Fulke,’”’ Wace spoke up 
boldly in his thin voice, “no impudence. I do 
but claim my rights as a true knight of the 
motley!” 

“Thy rights!” said FitzBrian, sneering. 
“The rights of a fool are the fruits of his 
folly!” 

“But,” countered Wace grinning, “the 
rights of a knight victorious in battle are the 
arms and harness of the vanquished. And 
surely thou shouldst well know it!”’ 

Hereupon the scowl lifted from Sir Fulke’s 
brow and he laughed once more, mightily 








”? 


pleased at the dwarf’s shrewd thrust. For Fitz- 
Brian was but a faint-hearted fighter and more 
than once had left his shield in the tilt-yard. 

“By my halidome!”’ laughed De Maltroit, 
delighting in the other’s discomfiture, “the 
fool hath fairly unhorsed thee there!”’ 

FitzBrian replied not. He favored Wace 
with a venomous glare, and his fingers crooked 
slowly like the talents of some bird of prey as 
though it would have pleased him greatly to 
have gripped the dwarf’s throat and pressed 
the life from him. But here De Maltroit was 
lord, and FitzBrian dared not run counter to 
his will. Wheréfore he nursed his wrath in 
silence. 

Now Sir Fulke, restored somewhat to a good 
humor by reason of FitzBrian’s rout, spoke the 
dwarf fairly. 

“My faith! Sir Knight of Motley, thou hast 
won thy guerdon by the strength of thy arm 
and the sharpness of thy tongue, and therefore 
I am mercifully minded towards thee... . 
Get thee gone on thy way, and tarry not lest I 
repent my forbearance and punish thee for thy 
sauciness! Begone!” 

Wace the Jester needed no second bidding. 
He turned about all hastily and fled down the 
hall with his quick, short steps, his sword 
clattering and dragging behind him, entangling 
itself with his legs. And as he passed from that 
castle of fear his heart leapt within his breast 
with a great thankfulness, for he had not 
thought to leave with his life. 

Lucky fool! 


OUR days had passed since Wace the Jester 
had embarked upon his hazardous journey, 
and during that time Cerdic 
greatly, for in his heart he felt that he had sent 
the faithful fool to his death. Therefore, 





had _ troubled | 


when | 


at length, under cover of @arkness, Wace had 


stolen back in safety and unharmed and, danc- 
ing all gleefully on his toes, had told of how he 
had accomplished his mission, the good | 
knight’s delight and thankfulness knew 
bounds. 

“By my hilt! thou hast served me right 
faithfully,”’ he said. ‘ Yet do I not understand 
how thou didst trick De Maltroit and his 
knaves.” 

Wace grinned all over his ugly face. 

“Why, good uncle,” he cried, 
simple. While I clung to that red lobster’s 
beard i’ the wood I had the parchment all 
safely in my hand, and fearing lest they should 
discover it I did thrust it into the rogue’s 
empty scabbard that was at his side!’ 


no | 


“twas but | 


Cerdic looked upon the dwarf in amaze for a. | 


space. Then as the humor of the situation 
dawned upon him he laughed outright. 

“By my hilt! a rich jest, indeed . . . yet one 
that only a fool could have conceived, for how 
didst thou expect to get it back again?” 

The jester ceased from his restless dancing, 
and his expression became all foolish as he 
stared up at his lord. 

“Tn truth, good lord,” he stammered, “ 
did not think of that on the moment!”’ 

“ And realizing thy mistake later thou didst 
seek to win back the parchment by challenging 
this Red Rufus to mortal combat?”’ 

“ Aye.” 

“Then truly art thou a valiant fool, for dost 
not see how near thou wast to death?”’ 

“Nay, I did not think of that, either!’’ mur- 
mured Wace. Then he shifted his weight onto 
one foot, and as he stood there like a heron his 
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Banjos Equally Superb 
Y land the song of the banjo has 
“And on this instrument also, the 
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d sweetness found nowhere else. 


Simple to Play 
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face creased in a wide grin and his little eyes | 


twinkled again. “But what matter, good 
uncle Cerdic?’’ he queried shrilly. ‘Surely 
such a happening would have been to the poor | 
fool’s glory, for would he not then have found | 
a place amongst the wisest of sages?”’ 


Safe in Rough 


EVER mind the rough C Wed f 

SN weather! Extra wide er: 
Tumble Home makes 
Kennebec Canoes the safest to use. 


Steadiest, lightest quality canoe. 
Low priced. Guaranteed 5 years. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
with special prices 
and dealer’s name. 


Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co, 
Dept. D23, Waterville, Me. 









Walk-Eze 


Moccasin 
Oxfords 


For Scouting, Sports, and Everyday 
A real Indian type moccasin with a heel and sole for 
service and comfort. Guaranteed sole. Shoes and 
oxfords. Buy them direct and save money. Sizes 2 
to 5—$5.50; 6 to 11—$6.25. Send your size. Shoes 
mailed C.O.D. immediately. Boys: Write for our pro- 
position: ‘How to earn your own clothing money. 

Onondaga Hide & Leather Co. 
113 Market St. Syracuse, N. Y. 




















National Council Official News 
(Concluded from page 45) 








Two Days That Every Scout 
Should Observe 


Mother’s Day is Sunday, May 11th. Take 
this opportunity for a special good turn to 
Mother. No doubt your troop will take part 
in special services. But I do hope that in 
addition, each and every scout will make his 
mother realize that she is his best friend. How 
about a day’s vacation from the dishpan? Or 
perhaps a camp supper served by the scout son, 
while mother sits comfortably in the parlor? 
Hunt around for the especial Good Turn in 
your house that will help Mother, and don’t 
forget to tell her that you appreciate her 
patience, her unselfishness and her love. 

Memorial Day falls on Friday, May 3oth. 
All scouts will wish to participate in the services 
for our hero dead. Consult your scoutmaster 





for troop plans. As guards of honor, as aides 
to G. A. R. veterans, helping at first aid 
stations, directing the traffic, and in the exer- 
cises themselves, scouts will assume an im- 
portant part. 


Court of Honor Awards 

The Court of Honor has awarded three Gold 
Medals and sixteen Certificates for Heroism. 

Sidney Wilson, of Detroit, Michigan, dis- 
played a clear head, coolness and unusual 
courage when he saved two men and two 
children from death by drowning when their 
canoe capsized. The four were thrown into 
the water; Wilson, who is a first class scout, 
was with a party in a sail boat some distance 
away. He immediately directed his friends 
to throw over the life belts and dove toward 
the struggling victims. He caught one child 
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FAHNESTOCK NEW MODEL 


Knife _— Battery Switches 


The most reliable switches 
of their kind. 

Efficient Knife Contact. 
All parts securely riveced 
f’) to base. 

Base of high grade 1vould- 
ed composition. 

No screws to loosen. 
Fahnestock Spring Bind- 
ing Posts for all wire con- 
nections. 
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Easy to install. 

At your dealers or direct from 
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LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


from the arms of her father, and brought her 
to the sail boat, returning to help her father 
to the boat. He then discovered the second 
child in the arms of her father, both of whom 
were drifting under three feet of water. He 
brought her to the surface, but was so exhausted 
that he could not get her to the boat until 
an oar was pushed to him. He then helped 
uer father into the boat, and was assisted 
to safety himself, entirely exhausted. 

LeRoy Camp and Harold Pullen of Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, were awarded medals for 
their bravery in rescuing a woman from drown- 
ing. The accident occurred near a summer 
camp when a boat containing five women was 
suddenly capsized. Three of the victims struck 
their heads on the sharp rocks, and were 
drowned. Another was rescued by a man on 
shore. Camp and Pullen were on the bridge 
when the boat went over, and dove in and 
brought the fifth woman to shore. 

Other awards of the Court of Honor were 
as follows: 

CERTIFICATES FOR HEROISM 
Kanwila Akau, Hilo, Hawaii 
John Brenner, Durkanville, N. Y. 
Ray Dorr, Bener, Missouri 
Lester Enos, Malden, Mass. 
Carl Fiedler, Bevier, Missouri 
James J. Johnson, Suffield, Conn. 
Waldo Jones, Bevier, Missouri 
William Jones, Bevier, Missouri 
Murray Lewis, Bevier, Missouri 
David Lawrence, El Paso, Texas 
William Milburn, Roebling, N. J. 
Elvin Niemi, Ishpeming, Mich. 
Carl Morse, McConnellsville, N.Y. 
Adolphus Reed, Braintree, Mass. 
Gerhardt Steinbreuner, LaMars, Iowa 
Edward Sammon, Medford, Mass. 

PERSONAL LETTER 

William Gay, Oelwein, Iowa 
Every Scout a Swimmer 


When you read this you will be well in the 
midst of our efforts to have every scout a 
better swimmer ‘before the camping season 
ends, therefore a better leader, and more useful 
scout in your own community. If you haven’t 
had a part in our swimming program talk to 
your scoutmaster about it. It is still not too late. 
We want at least two life savers in every troop. 

The Testimonial Luncheon to 
Douglas Fairbanks 


“Doug” himself came to the National 
Council office on March 27th. He was the 
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guest of honor at a luncheon at which Boys’ 


Lire was host to him and over one hundred | 
authors and | 


distinguished editors, artists, 
workers with boys. 

Daniel Carter Beard was chairman and 
toastmaster. 
New York Principals’ Association spoke on 
“The Need of a Publication for Boys.” Mr. 
Frank Presbrey, representing the Executive 
Board, made the response. 

Boys’ LirE was commended for its dean 
fiction, and the vigor and strength of its 
articles, as well as for the breadth and scope of 
its interest. 

The luncheon was one of the biggest affairs 
of its kind ever held in New York City. The 
purpose was to express to Mr. Fairbanks the 
appreciation of the entire magazine field for 
the work he is doing for boyhood through his 
articles in Boys’ Lire. 


This Will Interest All Scouts 

Albany, New York.—Boys and girls all 
over the country are preparing to participate 
in the annual humane poster contest of The 
American Humane Association in which 37 
cash prizes will be given away. Seven of these 
will be for $25 each. The awards will be made 
for the best posters, of any material, designed 
to teach a lesson regarding the prevention of 
cruelty to animals and man’s duty to be kind 
to all God’s creatures. 

The poster contest is an annual affair in 
which thousands of children take part each 
year. The contestants are divided into four 
groups corresponding to their advancement 
in school, and prizes of $25, $15 and $10 are 
awarded in each group. In addition, the 
American S. P. C. A., New York, and the 
Women’s Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., Phila- 
delphia, have provided the means "for six 
similar prizes for the best posters suitable 
for publicity for an S. P. C. A. and for illus- 
trating the famous “Eulogy on the Dog” 
by Senator Vest. Among the other awards 
will be several for posters bearing the inscrip- 
tion “Be Kind to Animals,” which will be 
particularly appropriate for Be Kind to 
Animals Week, April 7th to rath. 

Besides the poster prizes the Association 
offers $25 for the best essay written by a boy 
or girl on “The Value of Observing Be Kind 
to Animals Week.” 

The contest closes May 31st, next. The 
American Humane Association, Poster De- 
partmént, Albany, New York, will furnish 
complete information on request. 








| Synopsis of Seectnue Sensttinenente of 
| Westy Martin, First Class | 








ESTY MARTIN, first-class — scout 
lof the First Bridgeboro Troop, spent 


the summer working on his unele’s farm. 
With one hundred dollars in his pocket, 
payment for his labor, which he planned to 
save foward a trip to the Yellowstone, and 
carrying his rifle which he had been allowed to 
own only on the promise to his father that 
never would he shoot with it at anything bul a 
target, he said good-bye to his uncle and aunt 
and the friendly farm hand, Ira, and set oul 
to hike through the woods to Chandler, where 
he would take the train to Bridgeboro. On his 
way through the woods Westy hears a shot, 
then someone running—and finds a small deer 
lying wounded near the trail. He realizes that 
he must break his promise and finish the work 
begun by the runaway, so he shoots the deer. 

Nearby he finds two clues—an emply tin- 


foil wrapper of 
Cut Tobacco” and, in the swamp, a rifle with 
“Luke Meadows, Cody Wg.” burnt into the 
wood. Thereupon Westy sets oul for the shift- 
less, lawless village of Barrets to look for 
Meadows, and have him punished. 

Finding his house, a poor tumbledown 
place, Westy meets Meadows and his little 
girl. Sympathy for the child prevents the 
scout from accusing her father when the game 
warden and a farmer arrive to arrest Meadows 
for the deed. Westy admits that he killed 
the deer, is taken before the justice at Chandler 
and fined one hundred dollars, refusing to 
make any statement other than that he killed the 
deer. Desiring to lell his aunt and uncle of the 
incident himself, Westy returns to the farm, 
tells his aunt the story while she and Ira listen 
amazed, and then sets out for home. 








Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


| Winner—Eugene Jordan (Age 7 years), Nashville, Tenn. | 








The way I first heard of Boy’s Lire was 
several months after I joined the scouts’. (I 
didn’t know anything about scouting but as I 
am a half-breed Indian I did know a little about 
the woods.) 

I and another boy of our troop went to see 
our local scout executive and while waiting for 
him to finish reading His morning mail I began 
to look at a magazine, which I found lying 
upon a table. It was Boys’ Lire! I started 
at the cover and looked all the way through, 
never missing a thing. 

Mr. Anderson, our executive, very kindly 
told me I could borrow it, as it was an old copy. 

I could hardly wait until I could get home. 
When I did, I fell to reading it from cover to 
cover. The more I read the more enthusiastic 


I became. 


1924 


My father picked it up after supper and 
began to read it and I was afraid he wouldn’t 
like it and forbid me to read it, but he became 
so enthusiastic over it he could hardly stop 
reading. 

I certainly was happy because I knew that if 
he liked it, everything was all right. After he 
finished reading he asked me if I would like 
to subscribe and of course I said yes, and it was 
a real hearty yes, too. 

Nothing more was said until Christmas 
when he gave me two dollars for my subscrip- 
tion to Boys’ Lire and I could hardly wait un- 
til I could receive my first copy. 

When it came we took turns about reading 
it because we both were anxious to read its fine 
stories. 


(Concluded on page 63) 


* Mechanics Delight Plug 


George Millard Davison of the | 
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COME ON, BOYS! 





OFFICIAL 


CAMP 


LET’S GO! 


BOY SCOUT KNIFE 





You will want a knife like this for your camping trips this summer— 


and be sure 


it’s an ‘‘ Ulster.” 


Just the kind you need with its leather punch, bottle opener, screw driver, 


can opener and sharp blade. 


“BE PREPARED” 


It will keep you out of many a tight fix. 


If you cannot secure it from your local dealer or the stores carrying official scout 
equipment, send us the price plus toc postage and we will mail it insured. 


Large Size 
47553 L 5 


$1.50 






== 


Medium 
Size 


47488 L 5 
$1.50 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS 


ULSTER KNIFE CO., Trade Mark 
ELLENVILLE ots 


N. Y., U. SA. 
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BOYS’ LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
TERMS SIMPLIFIED 


For sound business reasons, and because of the greatly increased 
cost and value of the NEW. BIGGER, BETTER BOYS" LIFE, 
also to avoid misunderstanding, the following New Subscription 
Terms have been made effective November Ist, 1923, cancelling 
all other special offers and advertisements wherever they may 
have appeared : 


Individual subscription for one year, to all alike, $2.00. No 
special offers of any kind with merchandise articles, Scout Calen- 
dar, Scout Diary, etc., excepting only the clubbing offers when 


included with subscriptions for other magazines. 


Trial or introductory subscription offer, five months, $1.00. 


No premiums of any kind will be offered. 


Because of this plan, hereafter every subscription will involve 
transmittal to BOYS’ LIFE of the full subscription price. 
Cash Commission is given only in cases where the order is actually secured 
by a duly appointed agent or solicitor who has secured through his own 
salesmanship two or more NEW subscriptions. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Bigger and Better in Every Way 
For All Boys Everywhere 
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Lone Scouts of America 
(Continued from page 21) 
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Date 


res your 


aa 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the following 
| ledge of the Lone Scouts of America, which I have read and understand: 

I pledge my allegiance to my flag and the nation for 
which it stands, with liberty and justice for all. I will 
“DO A USEFUL THING EACH DAY” and be worthy 
of the name Lone Scout. 


Please enroll me as a member subject to the rules and regulations of the Lone 
Seouts and of the Boy Scouts of America. I enclose the Membership fee of 


cents (See below.) . 


Name 


Nationality Color Age 


St. No., P. O. Box 
or R. F. D. No 


Town State 


The fee for the full membership outfit of Membership Card, 
Handbook and Membership Badge is 30 cents. The Membership 








fee without the Badge is 15 cents. 








Put an X in Front of the Articles Desired 


Do Not Order a Degree Badge Until You Have Passed That Degree Test. 


New Membership Certificate for Old Members 10¢ . First Degree Badge .. 15¢ 
Lone Scout Handbook 10c . . Second Degree Badge 15¢ 
Bronze Membership Badge 25¢ . Third Degree Badge 15 
. Gold Finish and Enamel Membership Badge 60c Totem Pole Lodge Badge (Sixth Degree) .. 35: 
Sterling Silver Membership Badge . $1.00 . .Sagamore Lodge Badge (Seventh Degree 50c 
First Degree Book (Degree Report Card in- Tribe Captain’s Badge...... 25¢ 
cluded) . e ° 15¢ hk $ Somtetaetare Credit Card for iene 

Second Degree Book ee oe ESC 5c 
Third Degree Book Se . A 7 een s Card nan Silver Medal 

Fourth Degree Book 15¢ L. S. Contributor's Card for Gold Medal 

Fifth Degree Book 15¢ . L. S. Contributor's Card for Gold Quill 5c 
Sixth Degree Book be . Lone Scout Songs (Both Songs) 15¢ 
Seventh Degree Book 15¢ Bronze Service Bar (6 months) 

Any Two Degree Books as Checked Above 25¢ Silver Service Bar (1 year) . 30> 
Ang Three Degree Books as Checked Above. 35c Gold Service Bar (2 years) 35e 
The Degree Library—Seven Books : 75¢ Felt Monogram, Sewed, Red and Biue 30c 
Degree Report Cards 5c Felt Monogram, Red letters only 15c¢ 
Re-registration (Handbook and Membership Card)... 15¢ 


If the goods you order do not reach you within a reasonable time, write us, telling wha - you ordered, when you 
ordered it, how much money you sent, and whether in coin, stamps, money order, ete. » have a complete record 
of all orders received and will make good where the error is cle arly ours. No claims will ‘be adjusted unless made 
within 30 days. 


mu tna ene er URN RNeTRNENE ORME em nw Me ee a ee | 


Fill In This Blank, No Matter What You Order 


Herewith you will find cents, for which please send me the article checked above. 


Name 


St. No., P. O. Box 
or R. F. D. No 


Town . State. 


Mail this, with the proper amount of money, in stamps or coin, to 


LONE SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


500 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


| Ever buy a wooden 
| nutmeg? 


HUCKSTER stopped 
megs to-day, lady?” 
In the tray before him he displayed his wares—big, beautiful nutmegs, 
and at a ridiculously low price. 
| Being fond of nutmeg’s spicy flavor, and seeing an opportunity to 
| stock up on them to advantage, great-grandmother bought generously. 
There was to be rice pudding for supper. Great-grandmother took the 
} 
| 


at great-grandmother’s door. “Any nut- 


golden-brown beauty from the oven and prepared to give it its finishing 
touch—a sprinkling of nutmeg. Out came the grater and one of the new 
} nutmegs. She scraped and looked puzzled. Scraped again, and looked 
closer. Sawdust!! The nutmegs were made of wood. 
How far from such methods we have traveled in these days of ad- |] 
vertised merchandise. The manufacturer of to-day signs his name to 
what he says about what he makes. He knows that when you buy you 
will expect the goods to be what he has said. He knows that if he 
deceives you once, your confidence is gone forever. | 
Wooden nutmegs never could have been advertised. 
Read the advertisements. 





| 
| 
ra 
The fire of publicity consumes falsehood—advertised 
foods are reliable 


. 














quarters in Chicago. Allowance has of course 
been made for Lone Scout population as well as 
general population. The list follows: 





Thurman Chandler 
Council Chief of District No. 1 


Vermont, New 
Rhode Island, 


Council Number 1—Maine, 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut. 

Council Number 2—New York. 

Council Number 3—Pennsylvania. 

Council Number 4—Delaware, Maryland, 
| New Jersey, West Virginia, Virginia. 

Council Number 5—North Carolina, South 
| Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 

Council Number 6—Alabama, 
Louisiana, Tennessee. 

Council Number 7—Texas, 
kansas. 

Council Number 8—Ohio, Kentucky. 

Council Number 9—Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin. 

Council Number ro—TIllinois. 

Council Number 11—Iowa, Missouri. 

Council Number 12—Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska. 

Council Number 13—Washington, Oregon, 
California, Nevada, Idaho, Utah, Montana, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming. 

Council Number 14—The Maritime. Pro- 
| vinces, Newfoundland and Quebec. 

Council Number 15—The rest of Canada. 

Council Number 16—U. S. Possessions and 
all foreign lands. 





Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Ar- 














Ralph Biggerstaff 
Council Chief of District No. 5 


The Monthly Pow Wow 

The editors of Boys’ Lire are glad to be 
able to continue the department of “ Pows” 
which has been so popular a feature in the 
Lone Scout magazine. Limitations of space, 
however, make it necessary to use such items 
as are of a somewhat more general interest 
than the more personal items which have 
formerly appeared in this department. The 
editors will do their utmost to see that “‘ Pows”’ 
do not thereby lose any of their own intimate 
character. It will be the constant endeavor of 
Boys’ Lire to continue the spirit of the older 
department in its new form and to publish 
all the items that have legitimate interest for 
all readers of Boys’ LirE—those. who are 
Boy Scouts, those who are Lone Scouts, and 
those who are neither, for it is to all of these 
that Boys’ LirE makes its appeal. 


The fourth annual Minnesota State Rally will 
be held on Sunday, August 31, at Minnehaha 
Falls, Minneapolis, Minnesota, under the au- 
spices of the Twin City Boosters’ Tribe. The 
rally will start promptly at 10.00 a.m., and will 
continue till 6.30 p.m. The chief reason for 
holding the rally on this date is because out-of- 





town scouts who plan on coming to the rally 


may also attend the State Fair at the same 
time. There will be reduced rates by the rail 
roads during the State Fair, hence it is to your 
advantage to attend the rally at this opportune 
time. Lone Scouts of Minnesota, make it a 
point to attend this rally if you have to crawl 
on your hands and knees to get there. And to 
you, Brother Lone Scouts who live outside the 
limits of our State, the Scouts in the Land of 
Ten Thousand Lakes extend a cordial invita- 
tion to participate in the largest and best rally 
ever staged by the Lone Scouts of Minnesota. 
The Gophers stand ready to welcome you with 
2 arms.—By Edgar M. Ronning, E.S.D., 
. Paul, Minn. 


Plans are under way for the Tarheel State 
Rally to be held at Spencer in July or August 
of this year. Many scouts from all over the 
State have signified their intention of being in 
attendance, and some outsiders are expected 
also. The Lone Indian Tribe of Badin will hike 
all the way up here, and are anxious to engage 
in all athletic contests at the rally. We will 








Ralph A. Lang 
Council Chief of District No. 3 


welcome all scouts who can come, and espe- 
cially want to see scouts from our sister States, 
Virginia, South Carolina and -Tennessee. We 
intend to make this the biggest event in 
scoutdom ever staged across the Mason-Dixon 
line—By Paul Baxley, L. S. C., Spencer, 
N.C. 


It is about time New York was thinking of 
a summer rally at Bronx Park. Years ago we 
had a rally semi-annually at the Park, and 
there is no reason why we New York fellows 
should not have a rally this year. Has anyone 
any suggestions to offer as to where, when, and 
how the rally should be given. Let’s make it a 
real rally, just like those of years ago.—By 
Lone Scout Harry Salzman, G. C., New York 
City. 


The Second Annual Southern Illinois Rally 
will be held at Mount Vernon, Illinois, Thurs- 
day, June 12, 1924. The Lone Beaver Tribe 
of Mt. Vernon, Illinois, is working hard to put 
this over so you will expect great things by 
attending. The grounds have been selected, 
the tents have been hired, and preparations 
have been made to keep you over night. We 
are going to have a baseball tournament among 





J. Harry Hawkins 
Council Chief of District No. 6 


the Tribes. The Tribes winning “The South- 

ern Illinois Local Tribe Baseball Champion 

ship” will be given a shield and a chance at the 

State Championship at the State Rally. Any 

question concerning the rally will be answered. 
(Concluded on page 57) 


May 
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THE UNIFORM WORTH WHILE BUYING 


Nationally, there must be and 7s an Upon the basis of comparisons worth 
out-and-out leader in every line of while—_ 
I—Quality and strength of cloth 


merchandise manufactured. The . : 
2—Substantial, skilled manufacture 


official Scout uniform outranks 


everything else commercially pro- 


duced in khaki. 


3—Wear-and-tear resistance 
4—Excellent and dressy appearance 
5—Price at which supplied to Scouts 





THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 


leads a mile in advance. Possibly with even longer “gaps” 
than that, to the rear rank of inferior khaki equipment. 


represents everything that is worth while having in 
honesty of material, honesty of manufacture. 
The EMBLEM of the Boy Scouts of America, in which you 


justly have confidence and regard with pride, is for your 
protection always found upon every garment. Because it 


A Scout, well equipped, with entire satisfaction tohi - 
self and his community stands upright before all in the 


OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 





SCOUTS :—Made for you—Sold only to you. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, yATIONAL SUPPLY SERVICE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 





1924 
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Here’s a Bicycle Rim ypu can use 
in all kinds of weather. Ride it in 
the rain—it does not w@rp; ride it 
in extreme heat or da@mpness—it 


*s not split or come afart. 





Williams’ Wood Line@ Steel Rim 
is made with a casing of high grade | 
steel oh the outside, ang a lining of | | 
seasoned, hard wood—foth joined 
permanermtly together @nder great 
pressure. \This gives st§ength, dur- | 
ability and . elasticity | 










the rim. | 


Rim is the | 
n be satis- | 


This Wood{Lined Ste 
one type of mm that 
factorily usedjin all 
country, and all segs 
year. 


Your dealer can get these 
Williams’ Rims if You 
insist. 


OOO LINED STEEL 
CEMENT RIM 
PAT. APP. FOR 


WILLIAMS STEEL WHEEL & RIM CO., Inc 


Utica, New York 












H (value 25c.) in which to 

Boys! Fine Pocket oo Wallet earty your duplicates, 
post free, for only 5c. to approval applicants. 
Extra this month only! Perforation gauge, small | 
album and packet good stamps from Congo, Tchad, etec., | 
absolutely free with every order! Act ane diately. 
THE HILL STAMP CO., 305 Main St., 
i send selec- 


70% DISCOUNT | 
sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. | 

discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K.. Hanover, Penna. 


EUREKA APRIL BARGAINS 


. Everett, _Mass. | 








China Ship Stamps, 8 Var.—Cat. 19.............. 7¢ 

Cuba, 243-7-8-s0, 4 Var. Cat. 26€. ..... cc cc ccces 12c 
Cy GL Ws in has ckdccscencese 15¢ 
Transvaal, 166 to 174, 9 Var. Cat. 1.08.......... 40c 


Nicaragua 3 to 7, 5 Var. Cat. 1.37... 
EUREKA STAMP CO. ~ |" Prince Bay, N. Y. 


50 DIFFERENT Stamps for 10c. 


from Rhodesia, Span. Morocco, Ukrainia, Honduras, 
Esthonia, ete. To approv al applicants only 
ASK ABOUT OUR COU. FON. PLAN 
COG CITY STAMP CO. 
1520 Virginia Street Charleston, W. 


100 "Stamps" FREE 
to applteante tor Popular Net Approval. postage 2c. 


TENSEN AMP CO. 
Sycamore Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Nice Set French Colonies including Pictures of Wild Ani- 
mals, Native Chiefs, African Scenery. etc. Big Price List 











ot 1000 Genuine Stamp Bargains and copy of our latest 
catalogue of Stamp Albums, Special Packets and Supplies 
all for 2c postage. EmPtIre STAMP ComMPANY, 34 4 Lip- 
pincott Steet. Toronto, Canada. 

A N AMP COLLECTORS 
Salvador Nos. 474 to 478 Catalogue 21c..... net , 
Bosnia Nos. 46-55 8 values Catalogue $1.78.....net .60| 
United States Nos. 230 to 237 Catalogue 45c... .net 4 | 


Dutch Indies'11 varieties 1902 to 1908 Cat. 87...net_ .29 | 
Approval sheets at half catalogue—Are you « Boy Scout? 


MT. CARMEL STAMP CO., Mt. Carmel, Conn | 
Membership sufficient. | 


FREE Set of mint stamps, cat. 55¢ to those re- | 
UTHWEST STAMP Co. 


questing our NIFTY APPROVALS. 1 
so 
1201 West 36th St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 





100 varieties 10c. Reference—Boy Scout | 


| enemies.” 





| view. 


| the 











ie WAS a quet evening at the Franklin Stamp 

Club. Mr. Birwood with Bob and Harry 
were gathered around the end of one of the 
long tables. Harry had bought a set of Canal 
Zone stamps and these were the subject of 
their conversation. 

“When any of your friends scoff at stamp 
collecting,” Mr. Birwood was saying, “you 
can tell them the United States owes the great 
Panama Canal to a postage stamp.” 


“How was that?” Bob asked. “I never 
heard of it.” 

“The story is so interesting that it 
may be as well to go back a little in 
the history of Panama beforehand. You 
both know of its discovery and by 


whom?” 
Bob looked doubtful but Harry was ready 
with the historical data. 

“September 25th, 1513,” he cried. “Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa crossed the Isthmus of 
Panama and discovered the Pacific Ocean from 
| a peak of the Darien Cordillera.” 

“You’re a wonder, Harry. How do you do 


it?’’ Mr. Birwood remarked. 
“Not much credit this time,” the lad 
replied, his face flushing at the praise. 


“We had it in our lesson at school yes- 


| terday.” 


Bob had been studying the stamps on the 
table and remarked: “‘The two cent value 


of this set shows Balboa with his sword 
raised taking possession of the Pacific 
Ocean.” 


“There is also an engraving of a statue 
in his honor on the 15 cent blue, of the 1921 
| issue,” Harry added. 

“The unfortunate man received little honor 


the short while he lived after his dis- 
|covery,” said Mr. Birwood. “He was be- 
headed in 1517 through the plots of his 


““We owe it to the French that the Panama 
route was chosen,” Mr. Birwood resumed. 


| “The United States and Great Britain favored 


Nicaragua. After surveys extending from 
1869 to 1876 our Government decided the 








General Grant in his first message 
recommended a canal joining the two oceans. 
The French under De Lesseps began actual. 
work in 1883. They had many difficult prob- 
lems to solve. Thousands died of the fever. 
Under the American control Dr. Gorgas 
worked out the destruction of yellow fever so 
that to-day the Panama zone is as safe to visit 
as New York or San Francisco. After years 
of struggle and hardship and finally through 
lack of confidence, which also meant lack of 
money, the French company, represented by 
a certain engineer, truly a genius, offered their 
unfinished work to the United States. This 
great man whose name is Philippe Bunau- 
Varilla recently visited this country in an 
effort to persuade us to change the canal to 
sea level instead of the lock system by which 
all vessels must be lifted eighty-five feet at one 
end and lowered a like distance at the other to 
make the journey from one ocean to the other. 
When M. Varilla came to Washington with his 
canal for sale he found sentiment strongly in 
favor of Nicaragua. The French had appar- 
ently failed and our engineers who had gone 
over both courses decided the difficulties would 
be less in the more northern country even 
though the length of the cut- would be one 


| hundred and forty-one miles instead of forty- 


two at Panama. It seemed as though fate 
lent a hand in deciding the matter. Just at 
crucial moment there was a volcanic 
eruption on the Pacific Coast. The fiery 
mountain known as Momotombo blew great 
clouds of glowing cinders into the air and 
shook the earth for miles around, a warning 
that no man-made waterway would be per- 
| mitted to flow in peace along this part of the 
Nicaraguan coast. In the meantime the canal 
subject was brought up before the Lower 
House and the Panama course won. But the 
House of Representatives was still to be dealt 
with. All might yet be lost. A bright idea 
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occurred to M. Varilla. Hastily making the 
rounds of Washington stamp dealers he 
succeeded in securing ninety copies of the one 
cent, maroon, 1900 issue of Nicaragua showing 
the great volcano which, oddly enough, 
happened to be the very Momotombo which 
was then belching high in air its fiery flood. 
The stamps were attached to ninety sheets of 
paper on which was written above, “ Postage 
Stamp of the Republic of Nicaragua,” and 
below, “An official witness of the volcanic 
activity of Nicaragua,” and then followed a 
description of the volcano. The very wharf 
shown in the foreground had been destroyed 
by the eruption. The ninety sheets were then 
put into ninety envelopes and sent off to the 
ninety members of the House. The New York 
Sun which favored M. Varilla’s plan published 
a picture of the stamp in its issue of June 12th 
of that year. Immediately after receiving the 
stamp Senator Gallinger asked the Senate if it 
were reasonable to undertake this colossal 
work in a country which has taken as its 
emblem on its postage stamps a volcano in 
eruption. The vote was taken and Panama 
won by four votes! A postage stamp had’ 
actually made history. If you two boys lack 
copies of it I can supply you.” 

It happened that Harry had the complete 
set and Bob lacked only the six cent, carmine, 
which is catalogued $2.00 unused and $1. 50 | 
used and the one Peso, yellow, listed at $2.50 
unused and $1.25 used, these two the hardest to 
find. They thanked Mr. Birwood for his 
offer. 

“And now, boys,”’ Mr. Birwood continued, 
“if you will look over the Canal Zone or 
Panama stamps you will see some excellent 
pictures of the Canal. The five cent, blue and | 
black, of 1915—you have the set before you 
on the table—shows the entrance to the first 
of the three great Gatun Locks on the Atlantic 
end. These locks with their massive gates 
which close in behind the steamer that is to be 
raised so that the water may be poured in till | 
it reaches the level of the next lock, are 
operated in a large room in the upper part of a 
concrete building which has been placed at the 
lock’s edge. In this room on a long, solid, 
table-like construction is an elaborate model | 
of the whole mechanism of the locks. By 
turning corresponding switches in this minia- 
ture the machinery that operates the like part 
outside is set in motion. It is the duty of an 
official to stand on an iron balcony to watch 
the water flow in and when it has reached the 
proper height he steps inside and turns the 
switch that sets the next gate in motion. In 
exactly seven minutes sufficient water has 
flowed in to accomplish this purpose. Of course 
the process is reversed for vessels going the 
other way.” 

“Tt says ‘Culebra’ 
and black,” said Bob. 

“That’s the most treacherous part of the 
Canal,” Mr. Birwood explained. “There is an | 
underlying bed of graphite that causes inter- | 
mittent landslides especially in the rainy | 
season and not only the sides fall in but even 
the bottom is forced up by the pressure of the 
slipping tons of earth and rock. Dredges are 
constantly at work clearing the way. The 
twelve cent value, purple and black, also 
shows the Culebra, or ‘snake’ cut, and again 
on the fifteen cent, blue and black. A great 
part of the hill in this view had to be cut 
away when the canal was made. On the 
twenty-four cent, yellow, brown and black, is 
pictured the steamer Christobol passing through 
the Gatun Locks, 11th of March, 1915. The 
fifty cent, orange and black, bears an engraving 
of the docks at Balboa and on the one Balboa, 
dark violet and black, the Pedro Miguel Lock 
is represented. This is the first of the down- 
ward steps on the Pacific side, the other two 
known as Miraflores are a little further on. 
Did you know, boys, that the Canal runs 
from northwest on the Atlantic end to south- 
east on the Pacific, and that the Isthmus of 
Panama is farther south than the upper part of 
South America?” 








on the ten cent, orange 












BOYS’ LIFE 


Vo advertisements for this column are accepted unless 
hey meet the approval of an expert. Kindly report 
iny unsatisfactory wir 


Now on Sule—The 1924 Edition 
SCOTT’S 
INTERNATIONAL JUNIOR 
POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 


Completely revised, enlarged and brought up to date. 


Many new illustrations, including U. S. according to law, 
and distinctive new border design. 


This isa bigger, better edition of America’s most popular 
stamp album 


Bound in blue boards, red corners *. . 
Cloth Bound - - - - 4.50 


Shipping weight 6 lbs. 
SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 


ALL FOR 10c—1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small album, 1 stamp wallet, 250 hinges, perfo- 
ration gauge and millimetre scale. 





packet stamps from Abyssinia, 
Georgia, Furkey. etc., etc., and price lists—ALL FOR loc 
and 2¢ postage to approvai applicants only! 


Pikes Peak Stamp Co. ouseete te. Colo. 


BOYS! BIG $$$ OUTFIT FOR 12c 


2 Airplane, 2 Special Delivery, 2 Picture, 2 Map, 5 News- 
paper, 3 Parcel Post, 2 Red Cross, 2 Animal, 5 Deanch Col- 
onies, 7 Russian Starvation (Hades, Starvation Children, 
etc.) and fine packet from Cyprus, Sud an, Nicaragua, etc. 
All for 12c to Approval Applicants sending postage. Spe- 
cialist in Mexican Slamps. 
WORLD WIDE STAMP COMPANY 

Dept. F-4 Phoenix, Arizona 


New Offer from Fenway 
100 DIFFERENT come from new Europe, mostly 


nused, including Danzig, Poland, 
Lithuania, ete. 10c. to new applicants for Fenway net 
approvals, “Rite-Rite’’ mechanical pencil sent as free 
premium with every new order. Ask for premium P. 


FENWAY STAMP CO., Box 84, Fenway Station, BOSTON, MASS. 


NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 ag ent scarce stamps, 


FIUME TRIANGL 

large $1.00 U. 8. = : All Only 9c. 

to introduce approvals 

FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. Mo. 

158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 10 

dia Service. Guatemala, China, ete. Only Cc 

Finest Approval Sheets 50 to 60 per cent, 

AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 


We Buy Stamps. Established 29 years. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. 78, St, Leuis, Mo, 




















Louis, 













70 Different Foreign Stamps from \ inelading: Afrien, ‘Adis, Aus 
70 Different Foreign Countries 3 tralia, Europe, West Indies 
and our pamphlet, which tells you ‘How to make your collection 
of stamps properly.” For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN. 
ueen City Stamp & Coin Company, 
Room 35 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 





. 100 Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free all different, free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Large album, 
15c. List of 1500 stamps at Ie each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 


B. L. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, Ohio 





50 all different. Africa, Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Ceylon, 10 

Java, ete, and Album, ic 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 different U. S. 25c;10¢ 
hinges, 10c. Agentswanted. 50 percent. List Free 
buy stamps. C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 


St. Louis Mo 
STAMPS 105 China, Esypt. Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 

Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 

with dates, names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 


STAMPS 





14c, 35c, $1.00, $2.25, 


A. BULLARD & CO., 


1924 world ‘catal f si " 
15c. Stp. Guide 10S. Direct | im: 446 Tremont St., Dept. ‘a9, 
Boston, Mass. 


porters: album manufacturers. 


00 ‘DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c 
and One Nigeria Stamp 
and price-list to those buying for our 50% discount ap- 
proval sheet. Hinges. 10¢ per 1000. postpaid. 
U. S. $2.00 1920 issue 40c postpaid 
K. C. STAMP CO., “ie 2, 838 Lee Building, Kansas City, Mo 


NEW EUROPE 


LA yy New Europe FREE to applicants of our 
STAR NET APPROVALS sending return postage. 


H. = ANVELINE SEOs ,2410 Prairie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“OH, BOYS!” MYSTIC’S “ MYSTERIOUS” PACKET ! 


Cotas stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens, sun wor- 
hip: pers, and wild savages!! are "Travancore, Malay, 

Dutch ndies, Liberia Siam, Africa, Abyssinia, 

Congo. ete., etc This wonderful packet rontaining 0 all differ: 

ent (mostly Shae 8 for only 8 cents to approval ap, 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, "New Sots 




















FREE: 20 Diss, Stamps Sie 


Approval selections sent to applicants at 6624 %% discount. 
Reference Required—Boy Scout Membership sufficient. 
J. deJong, 516 West 162d Street, New York, N. Y. 


100 DIFFERENT STAMPS F REE 


Postage 





To applicants for our Popular — 

2c extra. aaa 500 All diff. 
ACHUS STAMP co 

147 Darron Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 





1000 mixed stamps, 20 countries, 33c; 100 diff. 
toc; 50 Fr.Cols., 25c; 15 Poland 10c; Pocket 
Album 5c; 1000 Hinges 10c. Lists Free. 50°% 
Apps. upon request. We Buy Collections. 
BYMOR STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. B St. Louis, Mo 


May 
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THE BOYS’ LIFE BILLBOARD 


A Few Features 
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Coming in the Next Few Months 





Kak, the 
Copper Eskimo 


By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
and Violet Irwin 
Mr. Stefansson is one of the world’s greatest 
zexplorers. Eskimos, polar bears, harpoons, seals, 
kayaks, whales, wolves—all these come to you 
from real life in this great serial. 





Hari, the 
Jungle Lad 


By 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji 


This writer of India’s jungle knows the 
tiger, elephant, leopard, bear, rhinoceros, and 
water buffalo intimately. 





Three Stories by an Admiral 
In the United States Navy 


The late Rear-Admiral Adolph Marix wrote three exciting stories of the United States Navy as it 
was before the war with Spain. They are fine pictures of the old navy that produced 
such men as Mahan, Dewey, Hobson, Schley and Sampson. 





Adventures of 
the Coast Guard 


By Lewis E. Theiss 


A true story of the finest 
body of life-savers and sea- 
adventurers America ever 
produced. It is really true 
and Mr. Theiss has been on 
their ships: and has seen 
their thrilling work. 





The Spectre of 
LeMort Swamp 


By Harrison G. 
Streeter 
A corking story of adven- 


ture and mystery in a log- 
ging camp in winter. 











Pancho of 
the Knife 


By Irving Crump 


You all know Mr. Crump, 
and this story, coming soon, 
is one of the best he ever 
wrote. it is a story of the 
West, of sheep herders and 
forest rangers. 





True Monkey 
Tales 


By Emma Cochrane 
Ponafidine . 


The author of this story 
was given a pet monkey 
in Mesopotamia. When 
you have read this story 
you ll want one too, but 
you ll know enough to keep 
him in a good strong cage. 


The Mustang of Madman’s Gap 


By E. Waldo Long 


The story of a beautiful wild horse. It is a bully tale of the West, and is illustrated 
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by Charles Livingston Bull. 





The Reformation 


of Bear’s Ear 
By E. W. Kemble 


Surely you’ve seen those very, very amusing 
drawings of negroes and Indians and others by 
Mr. Kemble. But here is a story written and 
illustrated by him—an Indian story—a_ true 
Indian story—one of the funniest you ever heard. 





These are just a few of hundreds coming and all 
the Big List of Departments—RADIO, LONE 
SCOUT, DAN BEARD’S, ETC. 


DN 59 ovata. c avs fees Arete bapa sundance ; 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York, N.Y. 


For the enclosed $2.00 please send the Bigger and Bet- 
ter BOYS’ LIFE for one year from......... 


number to. . 


ADDRESS 


er ee ee ey 


or 6 months for $1.00 


— ica a do Ge ome ee am onl 
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since ya 
me Burg a 
Batteriés’ 


OMETIMES it$ Dad 







who ddes thefbuying 
for his radiqifamilg but you 
may be s@re hat that 











youngster og hi sits in on 
the advisorygbSard. 

In all ‘ev@hts, whether it 
be the boy®r his father 
who buys ceiving set 





equipment, tRe service of 
Burgess Radio Batteries 
provides a mogt satisfactory 
and economidl means to 
greater enjoyment of the 
evenig’s radi@ entertain- 
ment. 

“ASK ANK RADIO BENGINEER” 





BURGESS 


RADIO BATTERIES 
BURGESS BATTERY|COMPANY 


Encinesrs - DRY BATT ES#- Manuracturers 

FLASHLIGHT - RADIO - IGRITJON - TELEPHONE 

GENERAL SALES OFFICE; HARRIS TRUST BLOG., CHICAGO 
LABORATORIES AND WORKS: MADISON. WISCONSIN 








BRANCHES 
wEW YORK BOSTON KANSAS CITY MINWEAPOLIS 
WASHINGTON PITTSBURGH ST.LouNs WHEW ORLEANS 
IN CANADA 
PLANTS: NIAGARA FALLS AND WINNIPEG 
BRANCHES: TORONTO MONTREAL ST. sone 








signals than any 






oO describe is a single tube reflex 
la circuit that is 
| known and which is becoming 
| popular under a score of names, 


| flex,”’ 
| “* Knock-out 








ee 


~ An Ideal Broadcast Receiver 
oa 
© First Prize Winner in 


THE RADIO TOWER CONTEST. 
Built by C. H. Brown, Edgewood, Maryland 


HIS single tube set is the ideal broadcast 
receiver, for no other apparatus so com- 
pletely meets the average requirements of such 
equipment. It is simple and economical to 
construct and operate. Eighteen dollars should 
cover the cost of construction. It is even more 
simple to operate than the single circuit re- 
generative receiver, for there are only two 
tuning controls. It is not an oscillating re- 
ceiver, and therefore will not 
radiate and annoy your neigh- 
boring listeners with squeals 
and howls. It is much more 
selective than the average 
single tube set, and will receive 
distant stations quite con- 
sistently. It delivers louder 
other single 
bulb receiver, bringing in all 
| local stations, as well assome far 
| away transmitters on the loud- 
speaker! In gaining volume, 
quality is not sacrificed. Due to 
crystal detection the quality is 
superior to that of ,the ordi- 
nary bulb receiver. 
The circuit which we shall 





never too late 





an 


fairly well 


for the rece pt 
and I. C. W. 
in the Februa 





as the “Erla,” ‘“‘ Mono- 
“Harkness” and the 
Reflex.” The 
winner of our contest built his 
receiver from a_ description 
contained in Radio Broadcast 


such 


ine 


anu 


prize winners, 
to the require 


‘auauramaa 0 


tinker around and rebuild your old station set. 
receiver be successfully made over into a real portable set. 
asked them how to make a set portable, would te ll you, “Put a handle on it!” 
same chaps would probably go about making a piano portable in the same manner. 
No, in the majority of cases, the portable set is quite a different proposition. It 
must be rugged, built to sustain jars and probably falls. 
dry cells, which are light and require little space. 
tive enough to receive signals on a variety of makeshift antennas. 


The Winner of Our First Radio Prize Contest 


The single tube reflex receiver described this month is the winner of our first radio = nection to the primary is not 

2 contest, and was built by C. : 
an ideal portable set, meeting all the requirements of apparatus of this type. 
prize winning set is the very best single tube broadcast receiver. 
altogether satisfactory for code reception because it will not oscillate as is necessary 5 
It will receive radio tele eo signals, spark = 
set described 


layout. The material will probably be bakelite 
or] hard rubber, and a small hand drill and 
brace, with metal working bits, should be used 
for preparing the panel. 

The numbers next to the indicated points for 
drilling designate the sizes of the holes. An 
“*8” means that the‘hole should pass a number 
eight screw, while “ 14” tells you that the hole, 
drilled with a brace and a metal working bit, 
should be one-quarter of an inch in diameter. 
Your hardware store will see that you are fur- 
nished with the correct drills. 

The fixed crystal detector is mounted in the 
upper part of the panel, slightly to the left. 
However, in some cases, it may be more con- 


Chat with the Department Editor 


By the time this issue of The Radio Tower rolls through the press and finds its way 
to you, Spring will have unfurled her green banner to April's breezes. 
in the middle of March, Winter is wailing and puffing his last defiance, much after 
the manner of a barking dog—with little bite in him. 

With the opening of the fields and woods—the breaking of the river ice, the port- 
able set takes on a new significance and becomes more than a novelty. 

Every troop or club should have a portable radio receiver. 


to mend, and build one. But when I say “build one, 


H. Brown of Edgewood, Maryland. 


ion of undamped waves. 
It is a good receiver for use with the spark-coil I. C. W. 
ry number of Boys’ Lire. 


John Haslam, the winner of our second prize, submitted an excellent 3-circuit re- 
ceiver which will be described in one course. 4 


Frank B. Taylor Jr., 
ments of portable equipment. 


fy teagan Mgr MNT 


If not—well, 
*I do not mean 
In only a few cases can the home 
Tany persons, if you 


It should be operated from 
The portable set should be sensi- 


This receiver is 


However, it is not 


The sets submitted by the two third 
and Harry E. Newton, are also easily adapted 
These two sets employ the same circuit 
and are regenerative, for which reason they may be used for all types of code reception 


These receivers will be described next month. Until then—73,—Zen Bouck. 


experienced builder will encounter no difficulty 
in altering the panel to suit his personal 
desires and requirements. I suggest, to our 
friends building their first set, that they follow 
the plan shown in Figure 2. 


Winding the Coils 
The winding of the coupler (Tr) and the 
radio frequency transformer (T2) is very 
simple. They are each wound on a two and a 
half inch length of the three inch cardboard 


tubing called for in the list of parts. The 
secondaries (S) of the two coils are exactly 


the same, fifty-two turns of number 22 or 24 
insulated magnet wire being wound for each. 
The secondaries are wound 
first, then the primaries, on top, 
a layer of insulating paper or 
paste-board separating the two 
parts of the transformers. The 
primary of Tr consists of 13 
turns of wire. The primary of 
T2 has 31 turns. 

T3 is an audio frequency am- 
plifying transformer, the ratio 
of which should be about four 
to one. This means that the 
secondary has four times as 
many turns of wire as the pri- 
mary. The letters F and G 
refer to the connections on the 
secondary—G always running 
to the grid. The direction con- 
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As I write, 


it is 


uve 


These 


ALA oo 


important, and the lettering 
on that side of the transformer 
may be disregarded. 

The detector (Det.) may be 
any good crystal detector, but 
much more satisfactory results 
will be obtained with the type 
we recommend, known as a 
“fixed crystal.” Such detec- 
tors do not require adjusting 


The 



























































magazine. : 
The necessary parts are qenennAAANNLROHNNrOsRNENNENNNNNNNNRRUNND i or searching for a sensitive 
given below: spot. They are permanently 
WE aia and icarnnanaes wallace $5.00 venient to mount the detector on the base- adjusted for the best detection, and are not 
e penal 7” = 10° = 3/26"... 3S 1.00 board in back of the panel. If so, for the sake dislocated by jarring. An Erla fixed crystal 
Cardboard tubing, 3’’ diameter... -20 of symmetry, the hole for the jack should be was used by friend Brown in his prize winning 
i Ib. No. 22 or No. 24 magnet wire 60 bored and reamed at “A,” in the upper center receiver, and there are several other excellent 
2 23-plate. variable condensers of the panel. makes on the market. The Radio Tower has 
Ce | a re 6.00 The individual experimenter may care to found the Pyratek very satisfactory. 
1 fixed crystal detector (det.).... 1.25 vary slightly from the panel layout suggested In testing the set, it is advisable to reverse 
2 Gals and kmobs.............. .80 in Figure 2. In some cases it may be more the connections to the detector, for the re- 
1 25 ohm rheostat............. 1.00 convenient to mount the antenna and ground ceiver often responds better, particularly to 
Socket for type tube used....... Ry binding-posts in the lower left-hand portion of _ weak signals, in only one of the two possible 
B Oem CHCUNE TREN... .6 50080 .40 the panel. In the prize winning set, these ways of connecting the detector. 
rrr Ae 1.00 have been placed to the right, above and The telephone jack (J) shown in the diagram 
as below the condenser dial. Some of our readers is an open circuit jack. This type jack is the 
Total $18.00 may prefer the jack on the lower part of the most simple to connect and has been designated 
Approximate prices have been indicated, panel, mounting the rheostat above it. These for the benefit of our less experienced con- 
and in several instances the reader may be changes, however, are superficial, and the structors. If the builder desires, binding- 
able to better my posts may be used 
conservative esti- | instead of the jack, 
mate. The lettersin JT 7. “ a still further. simpli- 
parentheses refer to ~ ——_— Ld A fying matters. On 
the key or symbol by T tT the other hand, the 
which that partic- & ” veteran may find it 
ular instrument or /h. YW. desirable to employ a 
part is designated on , 8 filament contro! 
the circuit diagram, | ie jack. 
Figure 2. The panel - Reameo The receiver 
layout, ‘which may hs a should be wired 
be followed more or — /'—e— > . neatly : with “bus 
less faithfully, is 2 bar” wire, and every 
shown in Figure 1, * connection soldered 
while Figure 2 shows The front and behind 
the circuit. Tllustra- panel views of a well 
tions 3 and 4 are built set are equally 
photographs of the 48 Ay 4 i. 8 | pleasing. 
finished set—a pretty ras - ” tf 9" Excepting the an- 
piece of equipment, e . oe - % a tenna and ground, all 
ot which a scout, or connections to the 
any other boy orman, a 3 receiver are made 
might be proud. ss - from the rear, thus 
; he 2 eliminating —unnec- 
Construction *» O—4— sary ak wilaintly 
If the various parts connections on the 
and materials have F: front of the panel. 
been accumulated, ig.1 3 The final step in 
the panel is the G AF construction . is to 
starting point with ? T enclose the receiver 
most experimenters. |, 6" y a? in a_ suitable box. 
Figure 2 shows a [> 4 J If the reader does 
pleasing and simple = y not think himself 
Muy 
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by means of the transformer 
Det Tz. Here they are recti- 
fied, or, more simply, de- 
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"4 tected by the crystal, and 
sent through the primary 





of the audio frequency am- 
Ss plifying transformer. The 
secondary of the audio 
transformer, which is con- 
nected to the grid of the 








ae We through the secondary 


of/T1, impresses these audio 
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impulses on the tube where 
they are again amplified, 
this time as audio frequen- | 
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capable of building a cabinet, he will find it 
quite worth while having a carpenter build 
one up for him. 


Operation 
The single tube reflex operates equally well 
on the UV 199 tube, the C 299, the UV 201A 
and the C 301A tubes. A plate voltage of 
forty-five should be employed with the first 
two tubes, and up to twice that potential with 


a ee ee 
BUT etse ‘8 


heard in the telephone re- 
ceivers or loud speaker 
which, as usual, is included 
in the plate circuit of the 
tube, being plugged in at 
the jack. 

The single tube reflex thus accomplishes 
what ordinarily takes three tubes to do. The 
signal is first amplified at radio frequency, then 
detected by the crystal, and finally audio am- 
plified through the same tube. This accounts 
for the extraordinary distance and volume of | 
which this little set is capable. 


The Radio Exam 


. ° . ° 92° | 
(Examination for radio operators’ licenses are | 














the “A” bulbs. The UV 199 and the C 299 
operate from a filament battery of three dry 
cells, while the last two tubes require four cells, 
or, better yet, a six volt storage battery. 

The tuning of the receiver is quite simple, 
and is effected for the greater part by the left 
hand condenser (Cr). The experimente? 
will become expert in tuning the set after half 
« dozen trials. 


How the Set Works 


The theoretic action of the single tube 
reflex is quite interesting and simple. 

The signals induced in and picked up by the 
antenna are impressed on the grid circuit of 
the tube through the coupler Tr. The elec- 


trical signal impulses are amplified by this 
tube in the usual radio frequency way, and 
then are transformed to the detecting circuit 
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given in the Customs House of your radio dis- | 


trict. Appointments should be made with the 
radio inspector several days before taking the 
examination. If you are at all doubtful as to 
where you should apply, THE RADIO TOWER 
will be pleased to give you full instructions. 

The questions and answers given under this 
heading are among those often asked by the 
Federal examiner.) 


QUESTION: What are the Government 
regulations regarding the amount of power to 
be used in carrying on radio communica- 
tions? 

ANSWER: The power used should be 
sufficient to carry on reliable communication, 
and no more. Excessive power must never be 
used. Power should always be reduced when 
working near-by stations. | 











cies. The signals are then | 





COAST to COAST 


VOLUME—SELECTIVITY — 
ON ONE TUBE 


ALL 
CIRCUIT 


THE 


- 6c ALL PURPOSE” — 


TRADE MARKED—PATENTS GRANTED AND PENDING 


A Guaranteed DX Getter 
WILL OPERATE LOUD SPEAKER 


on nearby stations. 
for volume. 


for distance and selectivity. 
no more for your money. No other set like it. 


Read what “Shepco”’ Users Say 


Volume , 


YORK, PA. 


“I have it hooked up now 
and it is orming POW- 
ER-FULL. Hollers at me 
on one tube like Billy 
Sunday. If I amplify her 
she'll knock the windows 


* out.” C. W. HOFFMAN. 


All Parts Genuine 
The “All Purpose” Set contains only 


best units obtainable: 


Genuine “All Wave Coupler Jr.” 

Genuine U. S. Tool Condenser 

Genuine Bakelite Panel 

Genuine Mahogany Cabinet 
Beautifully finished—a set you’ll be 
proud to own. Non-radiating. Fac- 
tory tested to operate loud speaker 
on one tube at a distance of 300 


miles. 


Can be operated on inside 
For best DX results, an outside aerial is advisable. 


socket. 


For 
Pleasure 


The novice 
can get the 
maximum of 
pleasure from 
radio with the 
‘*All Purpose”’ 
Set. 





Two Stage Audio 
Amplifying Unit 
for use in connec- 
tion with the 
“SHEPCO” “All 
Purpose” or any 




















Equivalent to one step of audio frequency 
Equal to much more expensive many-tubed sets 





SEND FOR THE “ALL 
PURPOSE”’ SET TODAY 


Recrip of Price 21400 


Money Back If Not Satisfied 


References: Merchants National Bank, 


SHEPARD-POTTER C0., Inc. 








“ 


ALL 
WAVE 


FRONT VIEW 


You can spend $80 to $100 and get 


Selectivity 
DALLAS, TEX. 
“I gotjWMC, a small sta- 
tion in Youngstown, Ohio, 
while 3 Class B stations 
were in operation nearer me. 
For selectivity it is the 


oods. 
I. M. BLEUVELT. 


Distance 


DEKALB, MO. 


“Perhaps it would inter- 
est you to know I picked up 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 
from here (50 miles north of 
Kansas City),”so it could be 
heard through two rooms.”’ 

F. A. THOMPSON. 


Interchangeable Circuits 


May be used as a 
Complete Single Circuit Set 
Complete Double Circuit Set 
Complete Triple Circuit Set 
Single Tube Reflex Set 
Part of Plate Variometer Set 
Plate and Grid Variometer Set 
Tuner in Many Other Circuits 
Exclusive terminal arrangement at top 
of panel permits rapid changing from 
one circuit to another,’ without tools. 


aerial, bed spring or lamp 


For 

Experiments 

The experi- 
ménter can 
easily test out 
different hook- 
ups with this 
set without 
extra expense. 


REAR OF PANEL 





Complete in- 
struction and hook- 
up sheet showing 
various circuits 
packed with every 
set or sent on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents 
in stamps to cover 
cost of mailing. 


Without Accessories 


Plattsburgh, N.Y. 

















Plattsburgh, N.Y. 





















The cave and operation 


PATENT NOTICE 


Tube Data Book.”” 
Cunningham tubes are 


Coveree by patents | 
dated 2-18-08, and 
others issued and pend- 
ing. Licensed for | 


amateur, ex perimental | 


and entertainment use 
inrvadio communica- 
lion | 
Any other use will be 
an infringement. 


HOME OFFICE: 
182 Second St. 
SAN FRANCISCO” CHICAGO — 





Tube is fully explained in our new 40-page 
Copie 


ing ten cents to our San Francisco office 


154 W. Lake St. 


4 3 
4 f 


’ bi ar 

The Standard Wubéfor ail makes 
of Radio Receiving Sets 

I" 


is the Vacuum Tube that has made possible 
the broad and far-reaching application of 
rad lio- telephony, and that plays the most impor- 
t part in the operation of your receiving set 
ard. messages from government leaders—from 
the heads of the world’s greatest educational insti- 
tutions or from those who stand foremost in the 
arts of the world will serve to bring the human racc 
into closer contact 
Cunningham Vacuum Tubes, standard forall makes 
of receiving sets—built by one of the world’s largest 
manufacturers with unlimited resources—are the 
product of years of manufacturing experience and 
the creative geni f the engineers of that great 
scientific organizag{$n, the Research Laboratory 
of the Ceneral ric Company. 
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of each model of Receiving 


“Radio 
may be obtained by send- 


PRICES ON 
CUNNINGHAM 
RADIO TUBES 

Now in Effect 


C-301A--5 Volts 1-4 Am 
ot —— nt - 5.00 


. GJ 099---3 Volts .06 amp. 
” Amp. 
if | 
C-1 


tes Battery Det. 


& 
5.09 
5 Volts aes 0} mn 


30 Church St.” 
NEW YORK 





C-12 1 
with standard base $8. 00 











NOVEL RADIO SET 































Size of Safety Razor Box 


} CLEAR RECEPTION 
| For Local Stations 

NO BATTERIES NEEDED 
bnngh Ay T—Neat Leatherette covered Wood 
ease, READY. TO CONNECT to your phones and 
aeral IN A MINUTE. 

Complete outfit including single phone with head- 
band, aerial, ete., $5.00, nothing else to buy. Just sot 
up according to SIMPLE DIRECTIONS furnished 
LISTEN IN—SMILE. 

Any School Boy Can Set Up This Outfit Very 
Quickly 


Have you a tube set? Then use “Pal” for local 
reception and save your tubes and batteries for dis- 
tance. IT PAYS. You'll be SU RPRISED and well 


SATISFIED or MONEY REFUNDED yan 10 
D 


AYS. Sent upon receipt of price or C.O.I 
J. TRAUB, 26 North Broadway, ~~ ll N. Y. 
Distributors Wanted 





ARLINGTON 
Complete RECEIVER 


Nothing Else * 7 50 
To Buy— 





Here is a crystal set for the beginner. 
broadcasting on all wave lengths and code signals up 


to 4,000 meters. Everything complete, head 
antenna, receiving, set, and all insulators, etc., 
the unheard of price of $7.50. 

Send your order at once, get into radio; you will find 
the future has big opportunities and big salaries for 
those who know. 


HECCO ELECTRIC COMPANY 


909 Sheridan Road Menominee, Michigan 























Brings in local 


set, 
all for 
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CAMBRIDGE 











The Popelar NEW Vario-coupler 


Better in Every Respect 


Type 268 Vario-Coupler Write for Radio Bulletin 917-Y 


GENERAL RADIO Co 


-more compact 
lower losses 

—more efficient 

—easier to install 
-easier to operate 
neater appearance 
thoroughly guaranteed 


PRICE $3.50 











This question may mean only five points on 
your examination by the radio inspector. In 
| actual operation and application, 
very much more than this. 
law is one of the things that characterizes the 
Scout operator, the chap with consideration 
for his fellow operators. 

If consistent communication can be effected 
with a station ten miles away, using five watts 
of power, it is not only a waste of power, but 
it is a breach of amateur radio ethics to use 
more. Employing fifty watts for this short 
distance communication will probably mean 
the needless jamming of other local stations, 
and a constant reoccurrence of this illegitimate 
interference will gain for the offending opera- 
tor the antagonism of his more considerate 
brothers. 

If an amateur station possess a high power 
transmitter, consisting of one or more fifty 
watt tubes, such as might be found in a troop 
station, 
for the reduction of power on local work. 
This is most simply accomplished by low- 
ering the plate voltage, using an auxiliary 
plate voltage transformer for short distance 
transmission. 

If you have difficulty in raising a nearby 
station on low power, give him a quick snappy 
call on your high power, and then, as soon as 
you are QSO (in communication), reduce 
power without changing wave. 

The international abbreviations concerning 
the power of a transmitter are as follows: 





QRO?: Shall I increase power? QRO: 
Please increase power. 
QRP?: Shall I decrease power? QRP: 


Please decrease power. 

















it means 
Observance of this 


means should always be provided | 


BOYS LIFE 


‘Greater Distance 
with a 


CARTER 


Vernier 
Rheostat 


6 ohm $1.50 
20 or 30 ohm _ 1.75 





Original design, gives vernier control with 
only one knob. The zoe control is 
vernier from “‘Off” to full “On.” It brings 
in distant stations clear te loud. Any 
dealer can supply. 

Write for Catalog. 





larter Radio Co 


~*~ 1812 
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CHICA 





COPPER 
AERIAL 











bne, bigger vol- 
distance with 
any tube Sr crystal set use 
Transcontinental RIBBON 
Aerials, Nearly amillion “on 
= roofs” everywhere. Order 

mailC.0.D. (plus postage) 
AN. ANTHONY &CO. 


Dept. 104 Maywood, Winey 














50 Ft. $1.50 
75 Ft. $2.25 
100 Ft. $3.00 
150 Ft. $4.50 
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(All questions addresscz 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 


but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all of our readers, and they are 
invited to submit to it their radio difficulties. 
However, care should be taken to ask questions 
that can be answered when supplied with the 
information furnished by you. Correspondents 
are requested to look over the back numbers of 
Boys’ Lire, to determine whether the question 
has been answered before, or the circuit already 
published and described. It #s almost impos- 
sible to tell, without personally examining the 
juulty apparatus, what is wrong with a radio 
set. 

Cereful asking of questions will greatly assist 
this department in giving helpful answers.) 


QUESTION: Is it much more difficult to 
pass an examination for a radio telephone 
license than for a code license? How much 
longer will I have to study for a fifty watt set 
than for a five watt set? 

A. O. C., Berkeley, Calif. 

ANSWER: Any transmitting station oper- 
ating on an input power of one thousand watts 
or under (five hundred watts within five miles 
of a naval station), or wavelengths between 

175 meters and 200 meters, requires the same 
general type of licenses regardless of the sys- 
tem employed. That is, when you pass your 
government examination and are awarded your 
operator’s license, you are free to operate a 
‘phone, continuous wave, I.C.W. or spark 
amateur station of your own or any one else. 
If the station is your own, you merely specify 
and describe the transmitter you are going to 
use. 

The license being issued to most experi- 
menters the Amateur First Grade ticket. 
This is obtained by passing the usual examin- 
ation in code and theory given by the radio 
supervisor of your own particular radio 
district. Experimenters living in isolated 
rural districts, or who, for some other good 
reason, cannot personally take the examin- 
ation, can be examined by mail, and 
upon presenting evidence of their code 
ability will be issued an Amatuer Second Grade 
license. 

Amateur Extra First Grade licenses are being 
issued to experimenters who can pass the 
twenty words a minute code test, and a more 
difficult technical examination. This last type 
of license is necessary for the operation of Spe- 
cial Amateur stations, which are permitted to 
transmit continuous waves high 200 
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a ee bane, gpt Tennessee—Calderwood. ‘WHERE 

30Y ROW MAINLY.” A camp featuring athletics and 
sages al dev ent. Experienced and highly trained 
supervisors. 10.00 equipment. For booklet address 


M. B. BANKS, Director 
Head Department of Intercollegiate Sports 
niversity of Tennessee 


TENNESSEE 





KNOXVILLE 





We Will Send You Any 


CUNNINGHAM RADIO TUBE 
and 
One Year’s Subscription to 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
MAGAZINE 


postpaid, for $5. We have these tubes 
in stock for immediate shipment. An 
equally attractive offer is made on other 
STANDARD RADIO PARTS, Write 
today for particulars, Address 





Radio Department 


POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE 
200 East Ontario Street Chicago, Ill. 





TRAILE 
ONLY $75 


ity. Two wheel. 
bearings. Easy on any road or hill. 
Send for circular. 
Standard Trailer Company 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 





Saves drayage bills in your 
camping activities. Runs be- 
hind any pleasure car without 
increasing gas, strain or wear. 
Finest material,half-ton capac- 
Solid or pneumatic tires. Timken 


Shipped C.0.D 





GIVING A PLAY? LET US HELP YOU 


Send for the Old Tower booklet on “ putting on a show ""— 
containing valuable and definite information for amateurs, 
and a list of plays suitable for Scout Troops and boys’ clubs. 


THE OLD TOWER PRESS, LTD. 
59 E. Adams St. Chicago 


CARTOONISTS 


Let us sell your Cartoons, Comics, Comic Strips 
Send Stamp for Rates 
CARTOONISTS SERVICE BUREAU 











meters in length. 


414-C Park Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


ARMY ATTN TS 


BaD 


Pay On Arrival. Exgnine ny = and En tag ye 
not more than satisfied y th y 


; } gladly return your mon 
RMY CAMPAIGN 
HATS 


~~ 
ee D) 


‘B9 


Oger No. ous. ‘ 
Gengine U. 8. Ar 
campgfn hats. Made 
‘Bot the figest quality, pure 
Dl felt, wil Stand the hardes' 
n all Kind yor weather. 
. and boy 
8c Lb : , _—— corrugated 
containers and Mieliver fiem perfect condi- 
tion. Sizes 634 t@f74. Psily worth three times 
pri Plus 








Just the 
thing for th@ qhildre 
to play ia. Wem practical for — 
ing, will acc@ngmodate two persons. This tent is 
ne khaki waterproof duck. It can 
or a cover. Dimensions, 444x6 


made of ver; 
comes in two halves which batten 


Special whilePhey last 
2 Folding Poles, 15 cents vextza. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOGLE 


U.S.SALVAGE CO. 


8 ot © 8 ee DEPT. B.L MINN. 








A HIGH GRADE 
COMPASS — $2.50 


while they last 





OLID Bronze, 


Improved Liquid Floating Dial U. 
Gov't. Marching Compass at one-tenth original ae 
A precision instrument which we have equipped with a 


regular ship’s compass card 134” in diameter, and on this 
account don’ t compare our Compass (which is so sim le a 
child could understand) with other compasses shaped like it. 
For day or night use, luminous sight vanes, jeweled bear- 
ing, focusing eye-piece, always steady. Packed in plush- 
lined leather case, 

Hunters, Surveyors, Woodsmen, Autoists, Fishermen and 
Boy Scouts will find this a worth while compass, if not 
you can have your money back. 


Postpaid in U.S. for $2.50 in advance 


MEISSNER LEATHER CO. 
140 Beach St. Boston, Mass. 

















Have You a Camera? 
Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 

CAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Boston 17, Mass 


WANT 
MONEY? 
$5.-$10.-$20. 


Hundreds of Dol- 
lars whe ave been paid 
by “BOYS’ LIFE” 
to its readers in re- 
cent months. Hun- 
dreds more will be 
given this year. Are 
you getting your 
share? 


LET“BOYS’ LIFE” PAY YOU 


Write at once for full information. Benefit by 
the experience of the boys who have already made 
good as Special Representatives of ‘“‘ BOYS’ LIFE 
You can make half pore mean half dollars 
easily with the new “BOYS’ LIFE "—Bigger and 
Better in Every Way for Sit Boys Everywhere. 
There'll be bonus money, too, for good work in 
each month. Get your share! 


Address: Camp Money Desk, ‘“‘BOYS’ 
LIFE,”’ The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


112 Camera House 
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L. S. D., L. S. B., Mount Vernon, IIl. 

The South Texas State Rally has been an- 
nounced for Aug. 31, Sept. 1, but the question 
before us now is where will we hold the North 











Roy W. McDonald 
Counci! Chief of District No. 7 


Texas State Rally? Dallas has been the pro- 
spective location for several years, and if my 
view is correct, it is a fine place to hold the 





John A. McRury 
Council Chief of District No. 14 


affair this year. If the Scouts of Dallas will 
offer the proper Rally grounds, I’ll guarantee to 
get the crowd. There is a whole bunch of 
Leonard Scouts rearing to attend, not men- 
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Statement by James E. West 
(Concluded from page 21) 


recognized by the Boy Scouts of America, 
and meanwhile the same procedure for quali- 
fying for the various Degrees will be main- 
tained. Mr. Boyce has extended the courtesy 
of his office to the Boy Scouts of America for 
carrying on the Lone Scout work, and all 
communications should be addressed, as 
heretofore, to them at 514 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. All orders for litera- 
ture, badges and scout supplies from Lone 
Scouts will be promptly taken care of as 
heretofore. It is hoped that plans may be 
developed whereby many Lone Scouts may 
be given an opportunity to attend the sum- 
mer camps of the Boy Scouts of America 
during the coming season. 

The publication LONE 
discontinued with this issue and there will be 
a department for Lone Scouts in BOYS’ 
LIFE, the official magazine of the Boy 
Scouts of America, under the direction of 
the Boy Scouts of America. A communica- 
tion will be sent to each known, active Lone 
Scout telling him how he can secure BOYS’ 
LIFE. 

Each and every member of the Lone 
Scouts of America may well feel happy over 
this whole arrangement. An invitation is 
extended to all Lone Scouts to make them- 
selves known to members of the Boy Scouts 
of America wherever they meet them for the 
purpose of getting well acquainted and de- 

veloping the fullest co-operation and happy 
relations. 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 
James E. WEst, 





Chief Scout Executive. 





SCOUT will be | 


Lone Scouts of America 
| (Concluded from page 50) 
Please enclosed red stamp.—Veto A. Venezia, tioning Wolfe City, Bonham, and Savoy. 


Whitewright may ask for a share in this too. 

How about it, Carr, and MclIver?—Moody 

O. Wallis, L.S.D., L.S.B., L.S.C., Leonard, 

Texas (5). 

RECENTLY CHARTERED LOCAL 

TRIBES OF LONE SCOUTS OF AMERICA. 

THE CALDWELLTOWN TRIBE of Clay- 
ville, Pa. 

Chartered Jan. 29, 1924, with 5 Charter mem- 
bers. 

Chief: Clare Elliott, R. D. 5. 


THE EAGLE TRIBE of Greece, N. Y. 

Chartered Jan. 30, 1924, with 5 Charter mem- 
bers. 

Chief: James Ostrander, Spencerport, N. Y. 

THE CAVE SCOUT TRIBE of Eden, Texas. 

Chartered Feb. 7, 1924, with 5 Charter mem- 


ers. 
Chief: Elbert D. Humphreys. 


THE MOHAWK TRIBE of Kiowa, Okla. 
Chartered Feb. 7,1924,with 9 Charter members. 
Chief: Aundos Hood, Box 403. 





Clarence M. Mayer 
Council Chief of District No. ro 


OGALLA TRIBE of Butte, Mont. 

Chartered Feb. 12, 1924, with 7 
members. 

Chief: Charles Tanders, Yegui Block. 

SITTING BULL TRIBE of Johnstown, Pa. 

Chartered Feb.7,1924,with 7 Charter members. 

Chief: Johns Chipora, 159 Benshoff St. 

THE WHITE FEATHER TRIBE of Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Charter 


” Chartered Feb.7, 1924, with 5 Charter members. 


svar 








ut 


Chief: George Scranton, 702 S. Church St. 





Bill Grinstead 
Council Chief of District No. 11 


LONE BEAVER TRIBE of Bogard, Mo. 

Chartered Feb. 12, 1924, with 5 Charter mem- 
bers. 

Chief: George T. Walker, Jr. 

WHITE EAGLE TRIBE of Ridgely, W. Va. 

Chartered Feb. 12, 1924, with 6 Charter 
members. 

Chief: Louis Wright. 

LONE EAGLE TRIBE of Rusk, Texas. 

Chartered Feb. 12, 1924, with 7 Charter 
members. 

Chief: Leo W. Tash. 





Statement by W. D. Boyce 
(Concluded from page 21) 


of friendly boys who will remember that 
I tried to do something for them on earth. 
With love to all boys, 
Yours sincerely, 
W. D. iam 
Chief Totem. 


(Signed) 
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Just give this one the “once over,’”’ boys 
—isn’t it a snappy model, with style and 
class built into each and every part of it? 


This two-tone sport oxford is making a 
big hit with all the boys because it’s just 
the kind of style their big brothers are 
now wearing. 


It come 
trimmings. 


in tan with dark chocolate 
Your dealer has it. Ask for 











number 
You get some real dope about 
camping in this booklet, “Tips 
on Tent Life.” It shows the 
new styles in shoes, too. Write 


EXCELSIOR 






or & 





pf SHOES 
\ and} Young Men 


End thé Boys Want’ 


SIOR SHOE Co. 
PORTSMOUTH OHIO 





) 








N the dandy new 

wheel all the boys 
are talking about! A 
bike that will make you 
the envy of all the other 
fellows. It’s a knock- 
out, boys, with racy 
lines, auto-type headlight, 
finger- fitting grips, motor- 
bike handlebars. Just every- 
thing you could look for. 
Of course it’s a 


BIACK BEAUTY 
BICYCLE 


the easiest riding, most substantial and 
finest looking wheel made. Sizped express 
prepaid, direct from the factory—at whole- 
sale price. Guaranteed 5years. 6 mon’ 

insurance against accident. 30 days 
trial. Large selection of models and colors. 


Tires, Lamps, Horns, etc. 
upp ies Everything for the bike 
at wholesale prices 
Send for 1924 BLACK BEAUT TY 
CATALOG. IT’S FREE 


eneeet CYCLE 6a. of PA. 


ablished 28 Yea: 
Dept. - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Be a Black Beauty Rider Agent 











HOMPSON 
eS 


The best that skill and experience can 
luce—at real money saving prices. 
Prompt shipment from factory to you. 


CANOES 
**Safety First’’ 


15, 16, 17, 18 ft. long. Finished in any 
colors. Strong, swift, safe and beautiful. 


ROWBOATS and 
DUCK BOATS 


Improved models—strong and durable. 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 
BOATS 










$46.27 
: AND UP 
"Untipable, seaworthy, fast—12 to 18 ft. 


MOTOR BOATS 
2 to 45 miles 








With or without engine, 18 to 26ft. long. 
For lakes, rivers, shallow wateg. weeds. 
Catalog Free—Save Money 
Please state kind of boat you are 



























the blase! 


SUMMER 


ULVER SCHOOLS 


Woodcraft 


War Aanoes packed for overnight, tents pitched 





tmder th® stars, jolly meals outdoors—a sum- 
mer ‘at Culver Woodcraft holds these joys and 
many Culver Wooderafters learn the 


ways of the woods with men who know how to 
teach them. Experts instrugtt in all the water 
sports, in track, tennis, boxigg, baseball. Affili- 
ated with the Boy Sc outa America, with 
merit badge courses. Catal}g 

Also brief courses for Sc@it Leaders. 
for information 


Write 


The nttoons Dep§., Culver, Ind. 
(On Lake Maxfnikuckee) 


Naval, Cavalry and Avi 
14-20. 


ion Schools, boys 


Separate caial@ for each school. 




















For Boy Scouts, Come Fi Pipe Girls, 
For the — ¥a School Room, 
Di: alogs, akers ) ao 

8 eS BOS Minstrel penin Choruses ra 


Black Teco? ‘itations, Drills. 
inne te fines © fee, Teke= Tey Jatalogue FREE 


¢ s. pase &Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 18, 


‘Celebrate “4th of July” 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


Srsdaraians Only $2 Scan Sze 
















BOYS! this outfit is 
prepared especially to en- 
abie you to celebrate a real 
4th of July. This wonderful 
assortment (worth $3.00 at any 
retail store) meets all req 
ments of law governing sale of 
\ fireworks. Consists of 2 large 44-ft. 
paper balloons, 5 packs fire-crack- 

ers, 2 colored fire torches, 6 Roman candies, 12—3 in. 
Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, Jap re- 
ports, 1 colored star mine, 18 pieces night fireworks 
40 sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 13 
grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in grass, 
crazy cracker sticks, and punk. All complete in s 
neat wood box. A day's fun for the whole family. 
You can't beat it for variety, quantity, quality, and 
price. a al Ly wait. Fireworks cannot 

mailed. e your express office. We ship same day. 
Our tookier. of celebration goods free. for it 
also. Remittance must accompany order. 
OVELTY MFG. CO. 

Cin 


BRAZEL N 
1708 Ella Street cinnati, Ohie 


BOYS’ LIFE 


that eat insects and 





babies. There is dif- 
ferent sort of food 
| for the different kind 
of bees. 

But feeding \ 
babies, building 








(Concluded from page 13) 


Little Giants in a Little World 


make their living by 
hunting them. 

There are others, 
though, that raise 
— mushrooms in un- 








rooms, and hunt- 
ing food does not keep up all the year 
round. In the winter, the bees gather into a 
ball and try to keep warm. Those on the in- 
side move around and work hard to raise the 
temperature, while those on the outside just 
crowd close together and form a wall to keep 
the heat in. The Beeman said that so many 
bees worked themselves to death trying to 
keep warm that beekeepers often lose a lot of 
money on that account. 

The most exciting time in the bee hive is 
when a swarm is started and the queen bee 
and a lot of other bees stock up with all the 
food they can hold and start out to find a 
new home, pretty much like the Pilgrims 
left their home in the Old World to come 
to this country to settle. The crowd of @ 
bees that rushes from the hive send out 
scouts. The scoutS locate an empty hive 
or place where a hive can be made and 
come back and report. Then the whole 
swarm flies straight to the place the scouts 
have located, and starts to build up a new 
home just like the one they have abandoned. 

There is a lot more about bees that the 
Beeman told us. You ought to get the rest 
of the troop to see what you can find out 
about bees there in Junction City. Maybe 
you could find out almost as much as I did. 

Your old friend, J. T. 
Junction City, Ill. 
Mr. J. T. Presley, Jr., 
clo Hon. Joseph T. Presley, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear J. T.: 

I read your letter about the Bee Scouts to 

the Troop down at the old Shack last meeting. 
Right away, Marblehead wanted us to look 
up some bees and check up on what you told 
us about them. I was for that too. Jack 
remembered hearing the teacher tell how 
hornets build their nests out of paper which 
they make by chewing up wood and wanted us 
to look for hornets’ nests. Red said he knew 
where there was one under the eves of Moss’s 
woodshed. But Eddie Baker hasn’t forgotten 
the way that wasp stung him last summer and 
suggested that we could find more about 
something that doesn’t get so mad. 
We couldn’t agree, so finally decided that 
we would all go out of the Shack and the first 
insect any of us saw would be the kind we would 
}all try to find out about. Jack was the first 
outside and saw an ant right on the ground 
near the door. So ants it was.” We all got down 
| on the ground to watch the ants. There were a 
|lot of them coming and going from under a 
| Piece of board lying there. Red lifted it up, 
| and we could see that he had started a lot of 
excitement in the ants’ home. I noticed some 
of the ants had little pieces of white something 
in their mouths and looked like they were 
trying to get down the holes into their under- 
ground home as quickly as possible. 

I thought the pieces of white were food. 
Red said they were ant eggs. Just then some- 
body saw Scoutmaster Bartlett going by the 
lot and called him over. He said both Red 
and myself were wrong. The little pieces of 
white were the ant babies, already hatched 
from eggs but helpless, footless little grubs 
which later change into the ant form. The 
ants don’t keep their babies in separate cells 
like bees do, but have large nurseries where a 
whole bunch of babies are kept. The nurse- 
ants take good care of them, feed them, carry 
them to safety when the cave- -home is in 
danger, and take them further down into the 
earth into warmer rooms when it gets cold. 











Marblehead said he guessed that nurse- 
ants must love their baby brothers and sisters 
a whole lot to take such good care of them. 
But the scoutmaster said that ants are prob- 
ably not so unselfish as they sometimes get 
credit for being. The nurses take good care 
of the ant-babies, not because they think the 
babies are sweet, but because the babies are 
sweet. For the babies sweat a sweetish liquid 
which the nurses like to lick off of them. 

On account of their love of sugar, ordinary 
little brown ants run dairy farms. Their cows 
are plant lice which suck the juice out of 


= derground gardens. 
The queen ant starts the garden, and the 
workers keep it going. They have a way of 
making little knots grow on the mushrooms, 
and men who have studied mushrooms for 
years have never been able to find how they 
do it. j 
I guess ants are a lot smarter than your old 
bees. Anyway they live sometimes three or 
four years, and their queens a whole lot longer. 
They don’t just have one queen like the bees, 
but may have several. The larger ants with 
strong jaws are the soldiers or policemen. 
The scoutmaster told us about one kind of 
red ants which live in the eastern part of 








HONEY BEES CLUSTERED ON THE COMB 
During the summer these insects busy themselves storing 
up honey. In the winter they cluster together in the hives 
in order to keep themselves warm 


‘plants and do a lot of damage to corn crops 
around here. The scoutmaster showed us how 
the ants tunnel under the roots of corn and 
pasture their cows on them. They even 
build sort of pens and barns out of mud to 
protect the ant-cows and carry them to the 
corn roots where they visit them and collect 
the honeydew, a sweetish liquid which comes 
out of the plant lice’s body. 

There are many kinds of ants, and they have 
queens and workers like the bees do. Besides 
that some have soldiers. Some of them are 
not as smart as those we saw. There are some 














A BEE’S FOOT 
This is a very much enlarged photograph of a bee’s 
complicated foot 
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/ scientist that first found out about it. 


this country. They are great fighters, but 
they can’t dig their own cave homes and 
even feed themselves. The way they 
live is to make raids on the other ants 
and kidnap their babies. The stolen babies 
grow up as their slaves and feed and wait 
on them. 

Marblehead asked the scoutmaster if he 
was kidding, and he said positively not, 
and told us a lot of more wonderful 
things different kinds of ants do. Out 
in the southwest there are robber ants, 
which regularly waylay other ants, snatch 
their food away from them, and run off 
with it. Down in South America there are 
small burglar ants which dig tunnels into 
the storehouses of larger ants and then 
escape by the tunnel which is too small for 
the others to follow. 

But the strangest story he told us was 
about the way a certain kind of queen ant 
gets a home already built in which she 
raises her family. She goes out by herself 
with her body full of eggs and when some enemy 
ants pounce on her, she lets them capture her 
and drag her to their cave. When they get after 
her inside the cave, she takes refuge on the 
back of their own queen. Smell counts a whole 
lot in an ant’s life, and the queen probably 
has a different smell from the others and when 
the prisoner is on the back of the other queen 
she is safe. So she just saws off the head of 
the enemy queen, and by that time has taken 
on the royal odor and is accepted by the other 
ants as their true queen. She lays her eggs 
and her former enemies raise her children for 
her. In the course of time, the enemies die 
off and the ants of her own kind have full 
possession of the cave. 

That was almost too much for any of us 
to believe, but the scoutmaster seemed to 
really believe it and told us the name of the 
But 
we saw the next day with our own eyes some- 
thing that you would like to have seen. The 
scoutmaster had found an ant-lion grub and 
we put it in a box of sand and saw how it digs 
a little pit about two inches wide in the loose 
sand, and hides at the bottom under the sand. 

Then we saw how when an ant comes to the 
edge of the pit the sand caves in and he slides 
down the sloping sides. The young ant-lion 
seizes him with his strong claws, and kills him 
for his blood. Ant-lions are not very big 
themselves, but I guess if we were ant size, 
he would be a terrible looking brute. When 
the ant-lion changes to its grown-up form it 
will be a long gauzy winged fly. 

After we had found that ants are so wonder- 
ful, Jack said it was pretty lucky that he saw 
an ant instead of some other insect. The 
scoutmaster says it wasn’t so much luck after 
all, as there are many more ants in the world 
than there are any other insects. 

Your old friend, 
SKEETS. 














signaled to my gun- 
boy for the second 
rifle. Shot after shot, 
I pumped its con- 
tents into him with 





as much effect as if ——— —~--~— 


Elephant | 


(Concluded from page 6) 


For several seconds 
I could hear his on- 
rush without seeing 





him. Then he came 
into view headed 
——-- some thirty feet to 





I were firing so many 
bullets into a dummy made of straw. 
Meanwhile, my companion had been shoot- 
ing, too, with equally comforting results. We 
were frantically wondering how to gain time 
to reload, when our old bull answered the 
question by retreating into the woods. Ap- 
parently he wanted a moment’s breathing 
space away from the pelting rain of our bullets. 
We held a hurried conference to take stock of 
| the situation. All the rules of elephant-hunt- 
|i ing seemed to have failed. We had fired numer- 
| ous shots, several of them well-placed brain 
| shots. The first should have turned him, and, 
that failing, any one of the others should have 
killed him. But he had taken them, and 





finally gone off unharmed, leaving us weak, 
bewildered, and absolutely helpless. 

We had scarcely had time to reload, when 
we heard him coming on his second charge. 
Screaming, grunting, roaring he rushed at 
us. Again the first shot stopped him. Again 
we emptied our guns. Again he took our 
fire standing and finally retreated, angry 
but none the worse for wear. Apparently 
we could not knock him down. What, 
then, if on his third charge we couldn’t even 
stop him? I was sick of it and quite ready to 
give him up, but we had started something 
that must be finished. He came at us so 
promptly that we had to stand the charge. 


one side of us and 
threshing the limb of a tree back and forth in 
his trunk. Without stopping to wonder by 
what lucky chance his charge should have 
been so fearfully misdirected, I fired once 
more. It was a good brain shot, this time from 
the side, and it gave me some hope. The old 
fellow tottered and fell, stone dead. He had 
had us on the rack and I felt smaller beside 
him than I ever felt in my life before. 

A. second later a trembling black boy and a 
cringing monkey crawled out of the bushes in 
front of our dead bull. It was J. T., Jr., our 
pet monkey, and Alli, the monkey’s nurse, and 
Alli at that moment was the whitest black 
boy I have ever seen. Without our knowledge 


May 
























































































FOR ALL BOYS 





For the Boy Who Likes 
to Make Things 


HANDICRAFT 
FOR BOYS 


Or, Things to Make in Leisure Hours 


By A. Neely Hall 


Author of ‘‘The Boy Craftsman,’’ ‘‘Carpentry 
and Mechanics for Boys’’ 


How to Make: 
A Crystal Radio Receiving Set, a Toy 
Water Motor, an Enlarging Camera, 
Lamps and Lamp Shades, Airplane 
Weather Vane ang Bird Houses. 


CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
HANDICRAFT 
FOR BOYS 


How to Make: 
Book Ends, Racks, Troughs, Pg 
and Shelves, Toys, Picture 
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| he had followed us to watgh the sport and had 
| had the fright of his life when, luckily for us, 
he happened to draw the last charge of our 
persistent old bull. 

When I examined this elephant, I found 
the thickest skull I ever saw. Almost any of 
my shots would have killed an ordinary animal, 
but in his case all but the last—the one I fired 

| from the side—had been stopped by bone. 
| A remarkable ability to locate his enemies 
through his sense of smell, as my charging bull 
| first located me, is one of the distinct ad- 
| vantages that the elephant has over man in 
| the hunting game. On that account you must 
always glimpse your elephant from down wind. 
| Let the breeze shift so that it blows, however 
| gently, ym you to him and it is impossible 
im any longer as to your whereabouts. 
g once caught your wind the chances 
about fifty-fifty that he may try to escape 
‘ou or that he may attack you, but after he is 
aware of your presence it is healthier not to go 
to sleep. 

Martin Johnson, the camera hunter who is 
giving America a vivid impression of life in 
the jungles, by means of his motion-pictures of 
African wild animals, has told me something 
of his attempts to deceive his elephant friends. 
He says he has gone straight from a hot bath 
to the blind from which he hoped to make his 
photographs, clad in freshty laundered apparel, 
only to have them immediately catch his wind. 
The completion of his toilet by the addition of 
| liberal quantities of Mrs. Johnson’s powder 
/and perfume did not change the result. He 
| even went so far as to massage his body with 
lion fat and that of other animals with which 
the: elephant is perfectly familiar, but this 
attempt to disguise the scent of man was 
equally disappointing. I have often seen a 
suspicious elephant lift his trunk into the air, 
and swing it around in every direction in order 
to catch the slightest taint, no matter where 
it came from. 

High up on the Aberdare Range, where 
the slopes are so steep that a horse could 
travel only with the greatest difficulty but 
where the elephants move along with an 
amazing ease and rapidity on age-old paths 
worn ‘deep in the rocks, a herd of elephants 
whose ascent we were following again got our 
wind by redoubling on the trail. Realizing 
that they were passing us as they descended 
on a parallel trail we gained on them by cutting 
across at our own level. And then we did learn 
something about the sagacity of elephants. 
They came to a place on the mountain where 
it was so steep that a landslide started beneath 
their feet. All around the earth was soft and 
slippery. As each elephant reached this spot, 
he squatted, remaining perfectly motionless 
as the loose dirt gave way beneath his tre- 
mendous weight. One after another the 
tuskers tobagganed down the mountainside 
like a series of broad gray streaks. One by 
one as their respective mud sleds came to a 
standstill some two hundred yards below, they 
got up, shook themselves, and proceeded on the 
downward trail, leaving their pursuers high 
and dry above them. 

The old bull which now stands as the central 
figure in the group of African elephants that I 
mounted for the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, was another who tried 
on me this method of redoubling on his own 
trail. He also proved to me most effectively 
that other advantage that the elephant has in 
the game—the ability to move through the 
forest as silently as a shadow. 

I had wounded him, but he was leading me 
a merry chase. I followed him one hour, then 
another and finally settled down for a good long 
trek in country where the going was rough and 
the forest too thick to see in any direction. 
Suddenly, with no warning whatsoever, the 
elephant charged directly across our path. I 
fired two hurried shots as he passed and he 
disappeared in the growth on the opposite side 
of the trail. He was tired of being followed 
and had come back after us, intending to wind 
up: the affair in his own way. I suppose the 
inaccuracy of his charge was due to the fact 
that he was depending on sound to locate us 
rather than on sight. How very narrowly we 
escaped I discovered when I examined his skull 
by means of a practical application of geometry. 
Placing the skull at the normal height and 
extending the line cut through the bone by my 
bullet to a point at a height from which my 
gun was fired, proves that he could have been 
no more than ten feet distant when my shot 
caught him. 

T got the elephant material that the museum 
had sent me after and then an old bull who 
tried the quiet waiting game got me. On my 
way down from the ice-fields of Mount Kenia, 
the snowcapped peak on the equator, we 
made a temporary camp, intending to rest 
there while our base camp was brought up to 
us. The interval afforded an opportunity to 



















make some pictures of the typical elephant 
country all about us, and so with four days’ 
rations, my cameras and camera- men, my gun- 
boys and a few porters—a party of fifteen—I 
went back up the mountain to an elevation of 
about 9,000 feet, where the forest proper leaves 
off and the bamboos flourish. 

Probably all would have gone well and I 
would have got some valuable photographs, 
had we not run across the trail of three old 
bulls. It was an old trail and I knew it would 
take time to follow it, but the tracks were so 
unusual in size that I couldn’t pass up the 
temptation. There was a chance that it might 
cross a fresher trail made as the bulls circled 
about feeding, but instead it led us on from 
noon until sundown without bringing us to 
fresher sign. 

The night on the mountain was bitter cold 
so that we were glad to be up and on our way 
again at daybreak. There was frost in the 
air and the morning was still misty when we 
entered a great elephant feeding-ground, an 
open space where the rank growth reaches 
eight or ten feet and where the animals mill 
about, eating the vegetation and trampling 
it down, until there is little left. The place 
itself was a labyrinth of confused trails, and 
from it as a hub the tracks of departing 
elephants radiated like the spokes of a 
wheel. 

Soon after we entered the feeding-ground I 
came upon fresh tracks of my three old bulls, 
so fresh that they must have been in that very 
spot within the hour, But the network of 
paths led nowhere. For some time we wandered 
about in an attempt to follow them; then, 
growing impatient, I left the clearing intending 
to circle about it in the hope of finding on its 
outskirts the trail which the tuskers had taken. 
T had gone but a little way on the bamboo side 
when I crossed a trail with more fresh tracks. 
I stopped to examine them and, as I did so, 
the crackling of bamboo not two hundred 
yards ahead on this-very trail caught my 
attention. My bulls were almost within rifle 
shot and were giving me the signal for the final 
stalk 

I waited while one of my trackers ran silently 
down the trail to a point where at fifty yards 
it made an abrupt turn. He signed to me the 
direction the bulls had taken. Then I turned 
my attention to the porters, watching them 
select a place to lay down their loads in a 
clump of large trees where they would be 
shielded somewhat in case of a stampede. 

The second gun-boy presented his gun for 
inspection. I examined it, found everything 
in order, and sent the boy to a safe distance 
with the porters. The first gun-boy presented 
his gun. I took it, putting the gun already 
examined in his charge. This second gun in 
readiness, I leaned it against my body and 


. stood there, my back to the wall of the forest, 


blowing upon my numbed hands and chafing 
them so that I might have at a moment’s 
notice a supple trigger-finger. Simultaneously, 
the first gun-boy was taking the cartridges 
from his bandoleer and holding them up for 
me to make sure that each was a full steel- 
jacketed bullet, the only kind that will pene- 
trate an elephant’s head. There was no 
reason to suppose that the bulls suspected our 
presence, and I prepared for the stalk with the 
customary caution and more than the usual 
deliberateness. 

I stood there with my gun leaning against 
my hip, still warming my hands, still looking 
at the cartridges one after another. In a flash 
one of the quietest moments of my hunting 
experience changed to the tensest moment of 
my life. I suddenly knew that an elephant 
was right behind me. Something must have 
warned me, but I don’t know what it was. I 
grabbed my gun and as I wheeled around tried 
to shove the safety catch forward. It would 
not budge. I wanted desperately to look at 
it, but there was no time. I remember think- 
ing that I must pull the trigger hard enough 
to fire the gun anyway. Then something 
struck me a staggering blow. I saw the point 
of a tusk right at my chest. Instinctively I 
grabbed it in my left hand, reached out for the 
other tusk with my right, and went to the 
ground on my back between them as the great 
body bore down upon me. One merciless little 
eye twinkled wickedly above me as he drove 
his tusks into the ground on either side of me, 
his rolled-up trunk against my chest. I heard 
a wheezy grunt as the old elephant plunged 
downward and realized vaguely that I was 
being crushed beneath him. Then the light 
went out. 

It was evening before I came to in a dazed 
sort of way and was dimly conscious of seeing 
a fire. I was lying where the old bull left me, 
in a cold mountain rain, while my super- 
stitious black boys, taking me for dead, refused 
to touch me. I tried to shout, and I must have 


succeeded after a fashion, for a little later I | 
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| experiment 








| that led up to my accident. 


felt myself being carried away by the shoulders 
and legs. 

Later I had another lucid interval, in which 
I realized that I was in one of the porter’s 
tents and began to piece together the events 
I supposed that 
my back was broken, for I could not move. I 
felt no pain but I was miserably cold and numb, 
and that reminded me of a bottle of cocktails 
and I ordered the boys to bring it to me and 
pour it down my throat. In my conscious 


| moments, too, I had them fix for me hot bovril 


tea—and gradually the 
Then I discovered that I 
could move my arm a little. I tried the same 
successfully with my leg, and 
though the effort brought pain, it told me that 
I had a chance at least for recovery. 

When morning came I had sufficient clarity 


—an English beef 
numbness left me. 















of mind to inquire for my white companions 
at the camp below, and the boys told me that 
they had dispatched a messenger to them soon 
after the old bull knelt on me. At that rate, 
assistance should have been close at hand. 
Fearing that the rescue party was lost on the 
mountain, I ordered my gun to be fired every 
fifteen minutes, and within an hour my boys 
heard the answering fire of their smaller rifles. 

It was my loyal little Kikuyu gun-bearer, 
Bill, who on this occasion conducted the rescue 
work, thereby winning my everlasting grati- 
tude and affection. Word that the elephant 
had got me reached the base camp about six 
o’clock in the evening and my friends there 
were so alarmed because the messenger brought 
no note from me that they determined to 
leave camp that night. 

Head-men and askaris were frightened into 


BOYS’ LIFE 


helplessness by their stupid dread of a twenty- 
mile journey through the jungle on a night 
that a dismal rain made even blacker than 
jungle nights are wont to be. My fellow 
hunters were unable to come to me without 
their guidance. 

But Bill, with his usual loyalty and common 
sense, supervised the preparations for departure 
with a big stick, and when about midnight all 
was in readiness fairly drove the boys before 


him up the cold, wet mountainside. As I 
feared, in the strangeness of the forest at 


night the party had lost their way and were 
sitting on a log wondering what to do next 
when they heard my gun fired in the distance. 

I was a sorry object and looked hardly 
worth saving when the -y,found me. The thing 
that had stunned me was a blow from the 


(Concluded on page 62) 





to believe the evi- 
dence of his senses. 
It wasn’t at all the 
sort of thing he had 
expected, and some- 
how he didn’t like it. 





Maddox, The Grouch 


(Concluded from page 15) 


self-control and made 
him fight madly to 
regain the surface. 
As he came up his 
| head grazed that 
- | shifting object and 








It looked more like 
a well, and the musty, acrid odor which came 
out of it was not agreeable. Such a place to 
put it, too, right in the middle of the trail! 
Suppose they hadn’t noticed and taken another 
forward step or two. 

Taffinder shuddered at the thought and 
then his pale blue eyes wandering to the left, 
lit on something which crinkled his forehead 
in a puzzled frown. 

“Whose hat is that?”’ he demanded. 

“Hat?” snapped Hicks, roused from his 
gloating contemplation of the shaft. “What 
hat?” 

But as he asked the question he perceived 
the scout hat lying there on the edge of the 
gaping hole, and for a scant second he stood 
motionless staring at it, his sharp, freckled 
face slowly paling. 

There was nothing the least sluggish about 
Pewee’s mental processes. Already he had 
perceived that the leaves and mould about the 
edges of the hole were scuffed and freshly 
broken, and wondered. At the sight of the 
hat he instantly put two and two together, 
and the face he turned on Taffinder was drawn 
and white and full of lurking horror. 

“Rick!” he gasped in a queer, 
whisper. 

Before the possibility had more than pene- 
trated to Taffy’s slower perception, the smaller 
boy had flung himself on the ground, head 
thrust over the edge of the hole. 

“Rick!” he cried shrilly. “ Rick—are you 
down there?” 

There was no answer. Only a queer, whis- 
pering echo floated out of the black impene- 
trable depths which sent a shiver flickering on 
Pewee’s spine. He called again and then, with 
a stifled sob, scrambled up and faced the fat 
boy, eyes wide and frightened. 

‘“‘He’s down there!” he cried. “ He’s fallen 
in! The shaft was covered with logs. You 
can see the broken ends. They—rotted.” 
His thin fingers were twining and intertwining 
ceaselessly. ‘The leaves covered them; when 
—when Rick stepped on them they must have 
been just ready to go. And now he—he—” 

He broke off with an inarticulate, throaty 
sound and suddenly thrusting Taftfinder 
roughly to one side, tore off down the slope. 
cried the 


hoarse 


“Where you going?” startled, 
bewildered fat boy. 
“A rope.... Mr. Brinckley—” Hicks 


flung back over one shoulder and raced on, 
oblivious to the heavy thrashings on the bushes 
as Taffy plowed ponderously after him. 

That descent of the mountain remained 
afterward in Pewee’s mind a vague, chaotic 
medley more like some beastly dream than 
actual reality. Sliding, tripping, falling, leap- 
ing from rock to rock he took chances he 
would never have dreamed of risking in more 
sober moments. As he plunged down the 
steep slope branches lashed his face, sometimes 
half blinding him. Sharp rocks gouged his 
shins; thorns tore painfully across his bare 
legs below the scanty shorts. His breath came 
in panting gasps, but not once did he pause 
until he burst out of some bushes on the edge 
of the lake not far from where they had left 
the canoe. Panting, half dazed, he was turn- 
ing along the shore, when he suddenly per- 
ceived a boat moored under a drooping hem- 
lock branch, and John Maddox, pencil poised 
in one hand, rough pad in the other, had risen 
abruptly in the thwarts and was staring 
sharply at him. 

An odd, almost hysterical relief descended 
suddenly on Pewee. He did not like Maddox, 
but there was something about that big, 
dependable fellow with the strong, yet sullen, 
face which curiously soothed his tattered 
nerves. 


“Rick!” he cried, turning swiftly toward the 
other. “The mine shaft. ... He’s fallen 
in!” 


For a fraction of a second Maddox stood 
motionless as if he had been turned to stone. 
Then with a sudden violent movement he 
seized the hemlock branch and swung himself 
ashore. 

“Where? * he demanded harshly. “Quick! 
Where’s this—shaft?” 

Pewee was almost startled by the expression 
in those dark, dilated, passionate eyes. “ Part 
way up the mountains,” he stammered. “T'll 
show you.” 

“No! Tell me where it is and I’ll— Who’s 
that coming down—Taffinder? All right. 
He can show me. You take the boat and 
beat it back for Mr. Brinckley or Jerry. Tell 
’em to bring ropes. Hustle!” 

Suddenly he caught Hicks up bodily and 
splashing through the shallow water, swung 


him into the boat. Swiftly detaching . the 
scout knife from his belt, he slashed the 


painter free from ring and anchor and gave the 
boat a powerful shove which sent it rocking 
out into the lake. Then he turned and with 
the rope gripped in one hand plunged into the 
woods. 

A few moments later Taffinder, cautiously 
descending, was startled by the whirlwind 
approach of Maddox. The latter paused only 
long enough to gain a few essential details of 
the situation and to be directed to the lower end 
of the sloping trail. Then he raced on again, 
leaving the slow-witted Taffy staring after 
him open mouthed. 

He was panting and breathless when he 
reached the shaft and dropped on his knees 
beside it. His face had lost something of its 
hard composure and as his glance fell on Thurs- 
ton’s hat a muscle twitched at the corner of his 
close-set lips. 

But he wasted not a moment. Receiving no 
answer to his repeated shouts, he took a match 
from his shirt pocket, gathered up a handful 
of dead leaves, set them ablaze and dropped 
them into the pit. In their passage the flutter- 
ing embers lit up for an instant the rough 
sides of the shaft. Most of them went out; 
but one, still burning feebly, came to rest about 
twenty-five feet below on a comparatively 
level mass of rubbish. That vague glimpse 
of the bottom showed no trace of Thurston, 
but this did not prove that the boy wasn’t 
lying unconscious beyond the range of the 
faint illumination. 

Maddox’s lips twitched again, and with swift, 
almost frantic haste, he knotted the short 
length of rope about a stout sapling, took a 
firm hold of it and slid forward over the edge 
of the shaft. 

For a single instant he hung there before 
retreat was quite cut off. He knew that the 
rope was not more than half long enough. 
He would have to drop ten feet or more, and 
visions of broken bones or worse flashed 
through his mind in that brief moment of 
hesitation before something stronger than fear 
urged him irresistibly on. Amid a shower of 
mould and small twigs, he swung over the rim 
and went down hand over hand. 

Reaching the end of the rope he hesitated 
briefly again, feeling about in the darkness 
with both feet and his free hand. He managed 
to get a precarious hold on the rough surface of 
the shaft—managed, indeed, by clutching a 
tiny outthrust ledge to let himself down 
another foot or two. Then his foot slipped 
suddenly, and he shot downward through the 
darkness, struck a solid yet shifting object, 
slipped off it, and plunged over his head in icy 
water. 

The shock for an instant swept away his 


one hand gripped it 
instinctively. It was a log—rotten, punky, 
almost submerged in the stagnant, evil-smeil- 
ing water that barely held it up. Another 
bumped gently against his back, and in spite 
of his horror and despair, Maddox realized 
that these must have formed that treacherous 
covering of the shaft. In the dim light of 
that feeble little flame he had mistaken them 
for solid bottom. 

But—Thurston? Maddox shuddered; 
hand reached slowly out into the darkness 
and then drew swiftly back. Suppose— 
suppose he should touch some floating thing 
which was not a log? Suppose— 

“Pewee!” 

Muffled, remote, with a curious, whispering 
unreality about it, the sound made Maddox 
gasp. For an instant his dripping face turned 
toward the opening of the shaft. But the 
sound had not come from above. Suddenly 
his eyes widened and his heart began to pound, 
sending the blood racing madly through his 
veins. 

“Rick!” he cried. “Where—are you?” 

“Back in the tunnel,’’ came the answer, in 
those same curiously muffled tones. “It opens 
out of one side of the shaft. You have to 
swim—”’ 

But Maddox was already in motion. A 
stroke or two brought him to the side of the 
shaft where he found nothing but solid rock. 
Turning to his left he swam slowly along the 
wall until suddenly his exploring fingers slid 
over the edge of an opening. It was roughly 
curved at the top and had no more than 
eighteen inches headroom but he swam into it 
unhesitatingly. 

“Keep to the right,” advised Thurston out 
of the pitch blackness. His voice was clearer 
and more distinct and Maddox guessed that 
some intervening rock must have prevented 
their shouts from penetrating to this under- 
ground place. “It takes a sharp turn and then 
the bottom shelves up.” 

Maddox swam on, made the turn, and a 
little later his feet struck bottom. 

“T hope you’re pleased with your beastly 
mine,”’ resumedThurston, as the other splashed 
toward him, both hands outstretched to keep 
from running into obstacles. ‘“‘That shaft 
was covered with rotten logs that let me down 
into about a mile of ice water.’”’ His voice 
shook a little; evidently he was not feeling 
nearly as casual as he tried to pretend. “I 
yelled and yelled and then when I began to 
freeze I found the way in here. I don’t know 
how on earth we’re going to get out— Say! 
How’d you get down here, anyway?” 

““I—I had a piece of rope from the boat,” 
said Maddox in a gruff tone, “and let myselfi— 
part way down with that. Hicks has gone for 
Mr. Brinckley and some decent rope, so—” 


one 


He broke off abruptly as his searching 
fingers touched a dripping shoulder. Thurs- 


ton’s startled gasp sounded through the dark- 
ness followed by a queer, prolonged silence. 

“You!” exclaimed Rick at length, in a low, 
bewildered tone. “I thought it was— But 
how—why—did you—” 

He paused and Maddox, stabbed bya sudden, 
poignant pain, dropped his hand from Thurs- 
ton’s shoulder. 

“Why?” he repeated bitterly. “‘Why—not? 
I—I was on the lake when Pewee rushed down; 
there was no one else. Do you hate me so 
much that—that you can’t even stand having 
me “% 





“Hate you?” broke in Thurston dazedly. 
“Hate you!” For a moment he could not 
speak from sheer bewilderment. “But I 
always thought that you— Why, it—it’s— 
just the other way.” 

There was a moment’s silence. ‘‘ You mean,” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


said Maddox 
sere BE e 
“Why not?” retorted Thurston. “I—I’ve 
really wanted to—to be friends, but you 
always seemed to—to— Well, to have it in 
for me generally.” 
“Gee-whiz!” groaned Maddox. “And all 
the time I thought you—you were trying to 
to get a rise out of me. After that first night 
at scouts—” 

“T—TI didn’t know you then,” cut in Thurs- 
ton, his face tingling a little. ‘Besides, I 
only said you seemed like—an awful grouch. 
And—and really you did, first off.” 

“T expect I must have,” admitted Maddox. 

I always was a dumbell. You—you don’t 
know what it’s like to—to have things— 
bottled wp inside you, and not be able to say 
’em.”” He hesitated an instant. “Out on the 
farm I never had any regular—friends,” he 
went on slowly in an embarrassed tone. “ And 
when I came to the meeting that night and 


incredulously, “that you— 








saw—saw you, and all the fellows, I thought— 
Well, it seemed as if it was going to—to be 
different. So when I thought that you— 


I expect I— froze up so—so nobody 
would think I minded — Oh, thunder! 
I never could express myself. I can’t—even 
now.” 


Rick was conscious of a sudden encompass- 
ing glow which made him oblivious to his 
chattering teeth and the general discomfort of 
their position. If*Maddox was right—and of 
course he must be—they would soon be out of 
that. Beastly as the experience had been he 
felt that it was well worth while to have brought 
about this surprizing revelation. 

“Vou don’t have to, old man,” he said with 
a low contented laugh. 

And reaching through the darkness he 
found the other’s shoulder and gripped it 
tightly. 

Lounging comfortably against a boulder 
on the point, Rick Thurston watched a shower 


of sparks rise from the council fire and drift 
across the spangled, velvet sky. He had been 
lectured severely for breaking the camp rules, 
but in spite of that and the discomfort and 
peril of the morning, he was blissfully content. 
The soft touch of the cool night breeze gently 
caressed his bare head. He liked the sound of 
it amongst the hemlocks, and the soothing 
rhythmic lap of little ripples along the shore. 
It was a bully place for a camp — simply 
bully! 

Presently he turned his head toward the 





boy who sat beside him and for an instant their | 


glances met, silently understanding. 
Maddox reached out a big hand and ruffled | 
Rick’s blonde hair. The latter retaliated and | 
for a moment there was a small scuffle which 
ended as abruptly as it had begun by Thurs- 
ton’s calmly making himself comfortable 
against Maddox’s broad shoulder. 

“Oh, you Jawn!” he murmured in accents 
from which the sting had wholly vanished. 





discontent with the 
mediocre and readily 
possible, | and a sin- 
cere craving tosmash 
through the barriers 
of the unknown. If 
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than a camping trip 
In another article I 


Plans for that Camping Trip al tr enh en 


(Concluded from page 12) 


suggestions as to 
proper equipment for 
the various camping 








good maps are de- 

sired, probably the most accurate are those of 
the Geological Survey which are obtained from 
the Department of the Interior at a very 
small cost. New maps are issued monthly and 
their list is sent free of charge to those who 
write for it. 

To many the cost of the trip is the first 
thing to be considered but the idea of getting 
away often predominates, and sometimes when 
you have picked some glorious spot you find it 
is beyond your means, and your plans have to 
be ruefully reconsidered. But this idea of 
having to go a long way for camping spots is, 
of course, unnecessary, as there are so many 
beautiful spots near at home that they more 
than suffice in scenery and interest. Once, 
another fellow and I started for Hudson Bay, 
but we didn’t go very far because we were so 
charmed by the Adirondacks, through which 
we were passing, that we stopped as soon as 
we saw Mount Marcy looming up across the 
valley from Lake Placid, and vowed to see 
“our own bit of country first.” Speaking of 
expense again, the more who go on the trip, 
the cheaper it will be, as well as the more 


‘oleate tagcat At 


All Hail to the Great Outdoors! 
(Concluded from page 12) 


need of getting wet, 
fall in by appointment. 

The materials necessary for this hike are 
a Mason jar or two and a small net which 
can be improvised with mosquito netting, 
and a small wire strainer from the ten cent 
store (or mother’s kitchen), a small micro- 
scope or reading glass will also’ be useful. 

Small brooks and feeders from grassy 
fields contain animal and insect life: galore. 
Dip and drag the net along the bottom and 
out will come a_ collection of whirligy, 
wigglely life which is transferred to the 
water in the Mason jar. Try your skill 
at landing a water strider. Consider it a 
good catch to have a stickle-back fresh 
water shrimp, dragon fly nymph, crawfish 
and “water boat man.” Better put Mr. 
Crawfish by himself, for he might start a 
collection of his own, especially when it gets 
along dinner time. Place in the jar some of 
the water plants and record the time, place, 
landscape, weather and other useful infor- 
mation which might be of interest: to others 
upon your return. An account of this in- 
formation at the troop meeting and next day 
at school (with knowledge and consent of the 
teacher) along with a showing ot the speci- 
mens now displayed in separate containers 
will be a worth while attraction. 


Behold the Artist! 


Now then, if you have a sketch pad in 
your pocket sit down on a knoll or farm 
fence and sketch the outlines of trees, you 
will be surprised at the variety of shapes 
which different trees really have. Sketching 
a few elms on one sheet, several types of 


however, unless you 


enjoyable. When one fellow hits it off he does 
not really get as much out of it as do the group 
of “kinsprits’’ who reap that great benefit of 
camping—deep-seated friendships. Several 
fellows always eat everything that is purchased 
and there is no danger of waste, while one lone 
camper may have a little difficulty in “putting 
away” a whole can of peaches or some vege- 
table. Then, he also has more work to do in 
the routine of the camp, his grub list is nar- 
rowed in variety and he has to carry more 
equipment. The argument that the lone 
camper puts forth is, that he feels in closer 
communion with Nature when he is alone but 
be that as it may, give me a group of fellows 
who can enjoy what I see and whose thoughts 
and inclinations are in harmony with mine. 
With several on a camping trip I have never 
found the grub cost to be over one dollar per 
day and often less than that when we were in a 
locality that never heard of high prices and 
was perfectly willing to sell us stuff at a small 
price. In season, fishing and hunting will 
reduce the “grocery’’ bill still more, and 
taking it all in all there is no cheaper vacation 


trips but I might 
say here that there is no better equipment than 
that which you undoubtedly have in your 
home, and if not, you can buy it very reason- 
ably. Camping, especially in the Summer, is 
not a stickler for equipment and with all the 
shelters and conveniences that the states and 
clubs are erecting, camping may be enjoyed at 
a minimum of cost. ; 

When you are planning the camping trip 
don’t forget to put down as number one on 
your list, your camera. What a joy it is to 
have a living remembrance of the trip in the 
form of photographs! How you will pore over 
those bits of paper and with a flood of happi- 
ness, those views from the camp site, those 
scenes ‘around the camp fire from which the 
faces of your companions are presented to 
your eager gaze. You always have them and 
they never fail to change a rainy day into a 
sunny one. We can’t live again actually our 
past life but we can cherish memories of it and 
sometimes our mind falls down when we try 
to conjure up some valued happening, but 
when it is pasted away in our album cr in 
our Outing book, it’s there, and there to stay. 
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maple on another and so forth will help you 
in becoming familiar with the shapes 
characteristic of the different species. 


Hard as Rock 

Ever try to identify rocks by their shapes, 
color, feel, taste, hardness, and other marks 
of identification? That’s something else to 
think about while hiking. A stone is 
something more than to stumble over or to 
throw. A cigar box divided into six, or 
eight sections makes a splendid case in 
which to put away various specimens found 
along the way and labeled correctly as soon 
as you learn their right names. Glacial 
lopsided pebbles, concretions, fossils in 
limestone, crystals and stalactites are some 
of the special things to look for. 


Our Worst Enemy 

This is the time of the year when forest 
fires destroy game and timber. Be careful 
with matches, build your campfire in places 
where there is no danger of spreading. 
Clean an area of several feet before starting 
a fire. A trench will control sparks which 
might be blown about. Anyone who has 
once seen a fire or helped to fight one is as 
careful with fire as though it were dyna- 
mute. 


Fire Fighting 

You may have an opportunity to help 
fight a forest fire. If a spade or shovel is 
handy, beat out the fire or smother out 
with fresh earth along the burning edge. 
Until the fire is under control disregard the 
burning material within the fire limits. 
Rake away all leaves to establish clear 
paths about the area and thus restrict the 
fire. An expert will know how to start a 


back fire from a path. Ask your father 
what this means. A burlap bag soaked in 
water, branches used as rakes, or a hastily 
made brush broom of hardwood branches 
and leaves will serve in an emergency. 
Remember that a fire oftens spreads in all 
directions. Walk around the entire area to 
see if there are any new outcroppings. 


And Now It’s Time for Eats! 

Here is a recipe for a pancake you can 
flip nine feet high and have it land in the 
pan without a bounce. Guaranteed to 
stand on end, will not stick to ceiling if 
flipped too high. 

Honest to goodness! A better mixture 
is not to be discovered. Nutty in flavor, 
rich brown in color, and a stand-by for 
breakfast which is guaranteed to stick to 
the ribs for twenty-six hours. 


Corn Pancakes 


1 Cup Indian Cornmeal 

14 Cup White Flour 

14 Teaspoon Salt 

4Large Tablespoon Sugar 

| Level Tablespoon Baking Powder 

Mix with milk or water into a fairly thin 
batter. 

The above for Corn Batter Pancakes. 
The scouts in at “Scoutland” Boston’s 
overnight and winter camp, have a special 
mixture called the Scoulland Special (it’s 
the best ever) the combination for six 
people is: 

Twice (about 2 cups) 

Aunt Jemima (about 1 cup) 

Heckers Buckwheat (about 1 cup) 

3 eggs 
1 small can of milk 
Come and Get It! 
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THE EDITORS 


WHAT do you think of Carl E. Akeley’s story? 
WHAT do you think of the letters of J. T. Jr. and Skeets? 
WHAT do you think of Admiral Marix’s tale? 
WHAT do you like best in the magazine? 
WHAT do you want that you aren’t getting? 
Write a letter to The Managing Editor, Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Sharp turns 
are easy 


for the Auto: Wheel 


Sharp turns are easy for the Auto-Wheel 
Coaster even with the heaviest load. The 
special hound brace which runs from the 
tongue through the steering pivot to the 
bed of the wagon gives you the supporting 
strength which you need for easy steering. 


Suto Wheel 


Coasters and Suto-Carts 


This special hound brace is only one of the 
features which make Auto-Wheel Coasters 
sturdy, substantial, easy to control. Other 
features are: rubber-tired disc wheels; steel- 
tired disc or wood spoke wheels—all wheels 
interchangeable; hand brake; special hub 
cap and locking pin; sides mortised as well 
as nailed; self-contained roller bearings. 


Write for catalog which shows all models of 
the Auto-Wheel Coaster and 

the Auto-Cart, the Auto- 
Wheel’s junior companion for 
little brother and sister. Send 
the names and addresses of 
ud three local coaster 
wagon dealers and 
we will give you a 
year’s subscription 
FREE tothe‘‘Auto 
Wheel Spokes- 


Sruto-Cart man’’ a dandy 
magazine for boys. 
Auto-Wheel Coaster Co., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
















Easy to Learn 


Cartooning at Home 


Earn $60 tol$200 
a Week in This 
Fascinating 
Profession 


Sport, humorous, serious and 
animated cartoons — never 
have they been in such big 
demand. Successful cartoon- 
ists now earn $3,000 to over 
$100,000 a year. You can 
learn to draw these cartoons 
that SELL. Many of our 
students earn big money even 
while learning! 


Easy Home- 
Study Method | 


Prepared by one of America’s 
foremost cartoonists, this 
course teaches you to origi- 
nate and draw all kinds of cartoons. 








You learn at home 
in spare time, yet all your work receives through the 
mail the individual help and criticism of prominent car- 


toon experts. 
this method. 


Send for Free Book 


Learn more about this method and the amazing oppor- 
tunities open to you in this attractive fast-growing field. 
Our newly prepared Free Book is crammed with valuable 
information about this work, and explains fully this 
A eed method. Mail post-card or letter for it 


Many successful cartoonists taught by 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
Reem | 565, 1113-15th St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


BOYS, A BIG PROFIT 


can be made by distributing The 
Outlook in your neighborhood to 
regular customers once a week. 
This is your opportunity to build 
up a business of your own and 
start a bank account. Write to- 
day and let us tell you how. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 
Dept. J, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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LEARN CARTOONING 


At Home in Your 
Spare Time by 
the World Famous 
Landon Picture 
Chart Method 


OU can learn to make origis- 

nai drawings with the aid 

of this remarkable method 
just as easily as you learned 
to write. A series of big pic- 
ture charts with each lesson 
on this great course explain 
step by step, just how to pro- 
ceed in making original draw- 
ings of yourown. A complete 
criticism service gives you the 
full benefit of the experience 
of one of America’s foremost 
newspaper artists. 





Reg’ lar Fellars 
attribute my success to the 
thorough and highly competent 
course | received ‘yom you 
Gene Byrnes 


Prepare now for the 
future 
The boys of to-day will be 
the cartoonists of the future. 
More and more newspapers 
are recognizing the Landon 
School as the logical agency 
from which to secure com- 
petent cartoonists. 


Results Tell the Story 


Here are three of the famous 
characters created by Landon 
students who have attained 
national reputation as Comic 
Strip Cartoonists. Hundreds 
of others are producing car- 
toons on political and national 
affairs, sports, comic strips, 
ete Many successful stu- 
dents who prefer to work at 
home are selling their draw- 
ings by mail The record of 
results produced by this school 
has never been equaled or 





Freckles 
Mere words cannot express my 


the course of 


@ppreciation of 
from the 


tessons 1 received 
Landon School. 
Merrill Blosser 











even approached by any 

other correspon- 
dence course. 

Send now for 

complete infor- 

mation, and 

sample picture 

chart to test 

“Cap"’ Stubbs enwr~* your ability. 

No one could take your course ant regret it Please state your 
your om 9 uctions made it possible for me to ¢ 

do the work Edwina Dumm age. 


1496 NATIONAL BLDG. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL, 








ATTENTION SCOUTS! 


Here is the SAFEST AND MOST CONVE- 
NIENT pocketbook ever invented! It fastens 
securely to the BELT OF YOUR KNICKERS 





and STAYS PUT. It is made of stout suede 
leather, all in one piece, an wt eni nab ies Scouts to 
carry their money about with th 





ivenience 
$1.00. 


or the 


incor 
Sent postpaid for 


without fear of losing it, 
being without money. 

MURGY STOCKING PURSE COMPANY 
Box $2, Dept. B, Times Plaza Sta., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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} The Red-Hieaded Woodpecker 


By Rex Brasher 
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what scheme Nature had in mind 
when she fashioned aerial forms of life it is 
difficult to understand in some instances. 
Among birds, the female is nearly always far 
more protectively colored than the male, and 
the fact that she rears the young makes this 
arrangement easy to comprehend. Why the 
sexes should be both conspicuously colored as 
is the case with the Red-headed Woodpecker is 
a mystery. Reference to the plate will show 
how totally different the immature bird is 
feathered. 

If color was primarily considered, no more 
appropriate bird could be selected for our 
national representative. Red, white and blue 
in bold, sharply defined ma‘ses, and it requires 
only some stars scattered on the blue to make 
the resemblance to the flag complete. 

The Red-head is a bird of strong individual- 
ity, possessing many traits not shared by the 
rest of the genus. One of its favorite amuse- 
ments is playing tag around a fence post or 
tree limb. They will chase each other around 
with the celerity of a pair of chipmunks; up 
and down they go, patches of color appearing 
and disappearing in kaleidoscopic confusion. 
Perhaps a curious red squirrel runs along the 
fence to see what all the rumpus is about, and 
is immediately pounced upon. Back, on the 
lowest rail he goes, a streak of rufus, the birds 
in full cry, nipping his tail with their chisel- 
like beaks, until he finds safety among the 
trees. Sometimes they pursue him to the door 
of his refuge and then hold a council outside. 
Maybe he pokes his head out during a lull in 
the conference to see if they have gone. Two 
or three forms shooting forward like arrows 
disabuse him of this belief until they suddenly 
make up their minds that catching locusts is 
more sport than nipping squirrels. They will 
vanquish a cat in short order and the little 
screech owl is often the object of their atten- 
tion. 

The Red-head was formerly common in the 
Eastern States but a glimpse of one nowadays 
is almost an event to the bird student. James 
Lane Allen’s remark: “When the cardinal 
appears Death points an arrow,” is equally 
applicable to this bird, and his conspicuous 
form sure to draw the fire of every irre- 
sponsible gunner. The recent development of 


Exactly 


is 


/PENCIL 
public opinion in favor of all wild life may 


bring back to its former haunts this interesting | 
species. Few birds are more valuable eco- | | 
nomically than the woodpeckers and our car- 
mine-headed friend is one of the most bene- 
ficial of the entire genus. 









The Song Sparrow 


Down along the valley stream, willows are 


brightening into yellow and here and there, on Look for the Pack of the Mongol | 
the stretches of umber farmland, a few scat BLACK TIP Pencil are six suc- }} 
tered patches of grass appear. A small brown with cessive generations of |! 
bird mounts to the topmost branch of an elder GOLD BAND, pencil manufacturers. || 


and voices the promise of green to come. Net 
shyly and uncertainly like many birds when the 
impulse to sing first comes.to them, but strong, 
sweet and clear: “ Spring, Spring, Spring, 
Spring—I tell you—it’s near, it’s near!” 

It is the song sparrow, the only bird which 
sings in every month in the year. 

The gusty March passes and April comes 
“laughing down the valley.” Spring rains are 
nearly over and the land is ready for plowing. 
Other birds appear—robin, meadow lark, black- NEW <> York 7 f 
bird and thrush—but at the end of the furrow 
the farmer rests a moment ere he turns his 
horses ’round, to listen to his favorite with tiny 


Ina class by itself’ 
black bib palpitating in unison with the sweet f 
refrain, which somehow he never tires of listen- | "J°Y-Y-Y-¥-¥-Y-Y¥-Y-Y-T-¥-¥-F-F-)-1-) 1-1: 


ing to. A few individuals winter with us in | 
sheltered situations, but the majority migrate | AMET 
into the Southern States and their tinkling 
notes cheer the listener during the winter + 
months from Massachusetts to Georgia. a Ou 
thi 
a b ] ] 
—it’s free! 


Like many of our familiar feathered friends 
the song sparrow has a number of local names 
but “Everybody’s Darling’? seems the most 
appropriate. Even the irrepressible small boy, 

Do you and your chums want to 
live in the woods as the hunters do? 
Our Catalog of TENTS and CAMP 
EQUIPMENT tells you all about 


The firm of Eberhard 
Faber was estab- 
lished in New York 
75 years ago. | 
The Nation’s 
Standard 
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townspeople that he was finally compelled to 
leave the place. 





Ranger Bicycles Given Away! 


Latest improved bike—fully equipped, for only 25 sub- 
veriptions to new health magazine. Many other at- 
tractive premiums: coaster wagon, Babe Ruth bat, scout 
knife, rubber tired roller skates. Write now for big il- 
lustrated folder. 


‘HYGEIA MAGAZINE 


535 N. Dearborn Street - (Dept. B) Chicago 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no Institute til] you get my large FREE 
book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Advanced 
Natural Method of Treatment. Ask for special tuition rate and 
a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best 








equipped and most successful school in the world for the cure of 
stammering, stuttering, et¢. Established 20 years. 
Write tc 


No sing-song 
or time beat. Millard Institute of Normal 
2328 Millard Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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cat of G s egelusive features. 
Free Trial; agy Payments! 
Write today: mentioninstrument; m@p@lin-banjo; tenor- 
banjo; cello-banjo; guitar-banjo; olin; mandola; 
mgndo-ce!lo; guitar; mando-! 
GIBSON INC., 2502 Parsons St., 
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Elephant! 


| (Concluded from page 60) 


filled with the primal lust of slaughter, afield 
Camping 


with his new air rifle, and who counts a black- 

bird or an oriole fair game, does not aim the 

shining barrel at the tame brown form within 
Shows the Tents and Camp Outfits 
we supply to real hunters and trap- 
pers. The best and most up to date 








elephant’s trunk as he brought it down to 
curl it up and cloar the decks for action. The 
wiry bristles on the knuckle-like corrugations 
on its under side had swiped my face, skinning 
my forehead and tearing my cheek so that my 
teeth were exposed. My nose was broken 
one eye was swollen shut, and from head to 
heels I was covered with mud and splashed 
with blood. These additions to my beauty 
were, however, the least of my worries, for the 
Scotch medical missionary who hurried to my 
rescue discovered serious internal injuries. 
The elephant had broken several of my ribs 
and my lungs were punctured so that it took 
them a long time to heal. 

Just why I was not crushed completely I 
suppose I shall never know. Beneath the old 
bull’s weight my body would have offered 
about as much resistance as a soda-cracker. 
My only explanation is that a root or stone 
underground must have stopped his tusks, 
and that seeing me unconscious he must have 
thought me dead and left me to charge about 
the clearing after the black boys, whose wind 
filled the neigaborhood. 

The missionary brought a couch-hammock, 
in which I made a slow and none too comfort- 
able descent of Mount Kenia. Bill enlisted 
the aid of a neighboring chief in cutting a 


ten feet of him. The spirit of protection is 
abroad and it would be likely to go as roughly 
with anyone who injured a song sparrow.as it 
did with a certain individual who killed two 
appliances. 

GEO. B. CARPENTER & CO. 
Tentmaker for 80 years 
Send for our Catalogue 616 


wrens and whose deed was discovered by the 
440 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill. 


children of the town. He was arrested, fined, 
reprimanded and so ignored by the rest of the 
1 E 


road through the forest to meet the one my 
own porters were making for the passage of 
my stretcher. During the long weeks of my 
convalescence, he was devotion itself, waiting 
eagerly to perform some little service and 
following me about with a chair when I first 
tried my strength away from my tent. 

Although the Kenia bull brought my hunt- 
ing abruptly to an end, I always think of the 
elephant as a friend rather than as a foe, as an 
animal to be respected rather than feared. 
I like to think of the way the young and 
husky elephants of a herd form an outer ring 
to protect the young and old when danger 
is scented. I like to think of the efforts I have 
seen elephants make to help along a wounded 
comrade. I like to think of the splendid 
struggle the elephant has put up through the 
ages, of the versatility with which he has 
adapted and defended himself, and of his 
obstinate survival of conditions that have 
killed off all his earlier contemporaries. Mile 
after mile the wild beasts of Africa are being 
driven back into the strongholds of forests 
and hills, but, wherever animal rights still 
triumph over human rights, old ‘Tembo, by 
virtue of his sagacity, his comradeship, and 
his venerability, remains in truth the jungle’s 
overlord. 
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Play Ball! 


(Concluded from page 9) 





= $- Zbsolutely FREE no obligations of 003 kir: 
Grasp tais wonderful opportunity. State age. 
farmes Burns, | 145 Ry. Exch. Bidg..Omaha,| 
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Cambridge, in the next game, June 21st, Wins- 
low played in centerfield and made 3 hits, which 
contributed to Harvard’s victory by a score of 
17 to4. Three days later at New Haven, Wins- 
low pitched but Yale won 6 to 2, and in the 
deciding game at Brooklyn on June 27th, Wins- 


OU can own your own busi- 

ness, earn your own spend- 
ing money and win “nifty” 
prizes. Let me tell you how. 


Jim Thayer, "Bp 'New'ted"Ge, NT 


May 


low played in centerfield and contributed one 
of Harvard’s five hits but Yale won the game 4 to 
2. By this time Winslow had had his baptism 
of fire, and had proved such a stalwart, reliable 
player that he was elected Captain. He 
worked his men hard that spring, gave up the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 

















Once a Scout— 


Always a Scout! 





If you ever were a real Boy Scout of 
oat you will be one as long as you 
ive. 


DON’T QUIT. 
DON’T LET YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
LAPSE. 


KEEP GOING FORWARD. 


Don’t stop until you are a Veteran, first 
a five year Veteran—then a ten year 
Veteran and so on forever. Then you 
can’t stop—you won’t want to—you are 
a scout for life. 


If you can’t keep up actively with your 
troop you can register as an ASSOCIATE 
SCOUT. Ask your Scoutmaster to read 
page 23 of your Handbook. 


If you can’t connect with a troop you can 
register as a PIONEER SCOUT. See page 
23 of Handbook. 


When you go away to school or college 
you can join a troop or a Scout Club if 
there is one, and keep active. If there is 
not, you can start one. Anyway you can 
still carry on in your own troop as an 
Associate Scout. 


Register with the National Council the 
minute you are eligible to VETERAN 
RANK. You are eligible to this rank just 
as soon as you have completed five years 
of continuous service in Scouting. Once 
registered in the Veteran Scout Associa- 
tion, you are a Veteran Scout for Life, 
authorized to wear the Scout uniform 
and badge of rank, even though unable 
temporarily to give active service in 
Scouting. There is a special badge of dis- 
tinction for Ten Years of Active Service. 
KEEP ACTIVE UNTIL YOU ARE A “‘TEN 
YEAR”? MAN. 


If you have been all through Scouting, 
and are eighteen years old, BECOME AN 
ASSISTANT SCOUTMASTER or an 
expert instructor along some special 
line. They are very much needed. 


If you are twenty-one BECOME A 
SCOUTMASTER. The need for scout- 
masters is tremendous. There is no 
reason why you should ever stop Scout- 
ing. 


Later on there will be a place for you as 
a trained Scout man, who has come up 
from the ranks and absolutely knows the 
game at first hand, as a troop committee 
or local i ber, issi 

or Scout Executive—real men’s jobs, 
every one of them. 





DON’T QUIT. 
SCOUTS QUIT. 


DON’T LET OTHER 


DON’T LET YOUR SCOUTMASTER 
Sur: DON’T LET HIM LET YOU 


The nation cannot afford to lose one boy 
or man from Scouting. No boy or man 
oo in Scouting can afford to get out 
of it. 


Whatever you do, don’t be a deserter. 


If you must leave the troop and cannot 
follow any of the above suggestions, then 
ask for a CERTIFICATE OF HONOR- 
ABLE DISCHARGE. your record 
justifies it, you can secure it through 
your Scoutmaster. If it does not, you 
ought to stay by the Movement until 
your record is such as to give you this 
opportunity to leave Scouting in an 
orderly and creditable fashion. 


The day is coming when the boy who can- 
not show a certificate of service, indicat- 
ing that he left Scouting under creditable 
conditions, will be ashamed to confess 
that he ever pretended to be a scout. 


ONCE A SCOUT— 
ALWAYS A SCOUT! 


| position in the box entirely to Nichols and 
| went in at right field himself. It took just 
| two games to settle the series with Yale that 
year. The first game Harvard won 12 to 4 
and in the second game, 16 to 2, Winslow 
contributed three hits out of the twelve that 
| Harvard made in the first game, and two more 
in the second game. And Winslow in baseball, 
| as Cumnock in football, is regarded at Harvard 
| as the man who took the remnants of a beaten 
| nine, put them into shape and won the cham- 
| pionship for Harvard in two straight games in 
| his third year. 

A great many people think pf Tad Jones as a 
football player and coach, forgetting that he 
was one of Yale’s star baseball men when in 
college, and received all sorts of offers to go into 
the professional game. He is Vice-President 
of the Powell Company, one of the large coal 
dealers in New Haven, and was formerly in 
charge of large shipping interests on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Perhaps no greater instance of the value of 
persistence and hard work on the baseball 
diamond could be given than that of Tad 
Jones’ advance from the bottom of the batting 
list at Yale to its top. On the 26th of June, 





| 1906, Yale and Harvard played in New Haven 


a most exciting game, which finally resulted in 
a to-inning contest, the score being tied at 2 
to 2 up to the tenth inning, when Yale made a 
run and won the game. In this contest, Jones 
was at the bottom of the list, Pitcher Parsons 
being the only man batting after him. He 
caught an errorless game and made two base 
hits at the right time and more than that, he 








made two-thirds of Yale’s runs, crossing the 


| plate twice, Kinney being the only other man 
| who made a run. The following year Jones 
| again caught but was moved up to the middle 


of the batting list, where in the first game he 
made the only run scored by Yale, Harvard 
winning this time in the tenth, 2 to 1. Jones 
himself also made two of the six hits that 
Yale secured. This put him up to the top of 
the batting list for the next game where once 
more he caught an errorless game and Yale 
won 14 to 6. The next game of that year was 
played in New York and Harvard won, but 
Jones contributed one of the five hits made by 
Yale. The following year Jones was elected 
Captain and played behind the bat as usual, 
making one of the seven hits in the first game 
and two of the eight hits made in the second 
game, as well as three of the ten hits made in 
the third game. It was a close series, Harvard 
winning the first game 5 to o, Yale the second 
game 3 too, but Harvard winning the third and 
last game g to 5. But in these three games 
Jones made but a single error and contributed 
6 hits with one 2-bagger. True, Jones’ nine 


did not win the championship but Jones’ | 
own progress from the bottom of the batting | 
list to the top and to the captaincy and his | 


sterling worth as a player and catcher told of 


the character that was developing within him 
and which later led to a successful career in 


business. 





The Merits of Baseball 
(Concluded from page 9) : 
THEN Play hard and Plenty. 


* * * 


EACH day should have its joyful game. 


* * * 


PLAY for the fun of it, the love of it, the 
sport of it. 


+ * + 
PLAY clean, Play with honor. 

* * * 
ALWAYS play the gentleman. 

* * * 
THEN work, work hard, work well. 

* * + 
WORK as you play 

* * * 
HONORABLY, nobly, faithfully, 

* * + 
WHETHER at desk or office or shop, 

* * * 
ALWAYS doing your best, 

* * * 


PUTTING physical strength into moral 
conquest, 
* + * 
AND moral purpose into physical activities. 
* > * 
THEN serve a useful purpose. 
* * * 
DO your good turn daily, unselfishly, 
truly, courageously. ° 
* * * 


PLAY, work, service, these three 


* oo os 
MAY not bring you to high office, 
* a + 


BUT you will be happy, forceful and suc- 
cessful. 











What Are You Writing on Your Face? 
(Concluded from page 7) | 
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tie 








It is just the same with a football coach. 
He will take the rawest greenhorn that ever 
put on moleskins and make a star of him— 
provided the man has the right stuff in him, 
the right character. The business man will 
do the same. In any case, he has to train his 
new employee, no matter what the latter’s 
education may have been. He’s got to fit 
him into the team and teach him to pull 
with the others. What the coach and the 
business man want above all else is the boy 
with character, the boy they can rely on, the 
boy whose word is as good as gold, the boy 
who has enough self-command to do what he 
ought to do when he ought to do it. When 
either the coach or the business man finds that 
sort of lad, he naturally pushes him ahead. 
That is the sort of man he wants at the top, 
in charge of things. 

In college, you have four years in which to 
“make’’ a team. In business you get your 
job or lose it, often on the strength of a ten- 
minute interview. Your credentials, your 
diplomas, your recommendations tell a pro- 


spective employer something about your train- 
ing, your supposed accomplishments. If he 
meant to hire you on the strength of your ac- 
complishments, he would hire you on your 
diploma. But that interests him little. What 
does interest him is YOU. He wants to know 
just what sort of fellow you are—whether he 
can rely on you or whether it would be a waste 
of time to hire you, and then have to fire you. 
So he calls you in for an interview. And while 
he is apparently talking to you about your 
training, he is really reading your face, study- 
ing your character, sizing you up. That ten- 
minute interview will largely determine 
whether you get the job you want or not. 
And the thing that will have the most weight 
in deciding the question will be your own face. 
For whatsoever a man thinketh in his heart, 
that he is. And what he is is written large 
on his face. What you are is written on your 
face. You are writing it there every day. 
A boy is foolish to handicap himself for life 


by writing anything on his face that will 


hinder him later on. 
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Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


(Concluded from page 49) 














I was a tenderfoot at the time and was work- 
ing hard to become a second-class scout. 
Boys’ Lire was a regular text book on all the 
scout lore I needed to know to become a second- 
class. I passed my second-class tests with 
honors. But the honors didn’t belong to me, 
they belonged to my old friend Boys’ Lire. 

I then passed my first-class tests 3 months 











1924 


after I became a second-class. My troop- 


mates all wanted to know why I had made such | 
a rise and who my*coach on scout lore was and | § 


1 replied, ““Boys’ Lire, the scout’s biggest, 
best and staunchest friend.”’ I also answered 
that it was the friend for any boy, scout or not, 
and also the best friend money can buy. 


Though Boys’ LiFe comes only once a | 
month it always gives you plenty to do until | 


next month. 
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It’s An 
EMBLEM 





Model 74 


Fitted with plain or 
truss fork, exclusive 
double bearing cones, 
light, strong, easiest 
running. 


A Model 
Especially Suitable 
For Boy Scouts 


This is the bicycle for a 
Boy Scout. Many other 
special features illus- 
trated in free catalogue. 
Write 


EMBLEM MFG. CO. 
ANGOLA, N. Y. 














HAVE DRY MATCHES a 
IN WET WEATHER 


It’s possible if you have 
a Marble’s Water-Proof Matchbox. 
Holds enough matches for several 
days. Thousands used by men 
who say “it’s worth its weight in 
gold.” Madeof seamless brass with 
water-tight cover, just the right size 
for the pocket. Get one today and 
have a light when you need it most. 
60c at your dealers or sent by mail poste 
paid. Ask for our complete catalog. 328 

| MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
(| 5092 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 
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“SENECA” MOCCASIN 


Bes get the “Seneca” and hit the 
old scout’s trail with real mocca- 
sins. Soles of the wonderful Maple- 
Pac leather insure a long life with 
plenty of flexibility for growing feet. 


Made of Chocolate Elkskin on the same last 
as the boots and moccasins we make for pro- 
fessional guides and hunters. 


Russell's *‘Senecas”’ are sold by leading sport- 
ing goods stores and shoe dealers. If they 
cannot serve 

you, wrile 

for  illus- 

trated cata- 

log. 


W.C.RUSSELL MOCCASIN ¢ 
BIT CARON ST. | Berlin, Wis. 
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take soundings. Acastof the = ee a 
lead showed no bottom at 
Le an “a Hc o! | 


fifty fathoms. 
sonata bage 8) 





I now felt absolutely 
















sure that we were in : | 
the broad Atlantic ; wes : a = SSS SST 
Ocean, with no land 
nearer to us, in an east- laughed, put up his head and took a good sniff 
erly direction, than / saying: 
Europe. My spirits; “No. I don’t smell any, but I’m going aloft to 
were quickly capt find out if I can see any.” 
ened when Capt: NY Po Up he went to the crosstrees. To my utter 
astonishment and dismay, he called down: 
“T see it! It’s plain in sight. Light- 
« houses, people, cows, and all!” gm Gar meetin tenet 
e Kg Just then I felt a breath of air on my yo ; fl 
* cheek, which rapidly developed into quite ae a asia 





roa a breeze. Leutze was already on his way 
a down. He suddenly stopped and sang out: 
“Hello! It’s all melting away.” 
And to be sure, the fog around the ship , 3 


began to thin at once. As it gradually d ‘ 
‘ - faded away the clear space around the ship ; 
became wider. Every eye was strained 
in the direction where land had 
been reported. No one looked 
harder than I did, although I 
tried to assume a care- 
less attitude. At the end 
of half an hour we could 
see at least five miles. 
Nothing whatever was in sight. 

It was evident that we had been the 
victims of that optical illusion, called 4 




















Just then I felt a 


Rodgers suggested that we had probably struck 
a hole and that he would back the ship and try 


Mirage. Perhaps that was the most re- 
markable one on record. 
Breakfast was here an- 
nounced to the Admiral. 
He invited Leutze down, 
saying with a laugh that 









breath of air on my 
cheek, which rapidl Vv 
~ developed into quite a 
breeze. . . . The fog 
around the ship _ 
lo thin at once. 









Nothing whatever was 


another cast. 
in sight. 


This was done. We again found no bottom 
at fifty fathoms. Nearly all the ship’s crew 
were on deck. Even the watch that had been 
on duty from twelve to four, and had turned 
in only at four o’clock, was there. Jack would ys 
rather lose ten hours 
sleep any time, than 
miss ten minutes ex- 
citement. I felt about 
four hundred pairs of 
eyes riveted upon me. 
It may be imagined 
what a relief it was to 
feel certain that we 
were not in Cape Cod 
Bay. I said to Leutze 
that he had the repu- 
tation of being able to 
smell land, and asked 
him whether he could 
smell any now. He 


he wanted him to tell him more about that 
lighthouse and those cows. 

I remained on the bridge and talked it 
over with the Captain. We concluded 
that the heavy fog bank that we had 
been in was just as high as our cross- 
trees. ‘There it stopped abruptly. For 
this reason the lookout had gone up 
that high. Nothing could be seen by 
those who were in the fog. Those aloft 
had their eyes on a level with the upper 
edge of the fog, the best possible 
position for seeing the phenomenon. It 
had occurred just about the time of 
sunrise. We have never found out what 
spot had been reflected in this extraordi 
nary manner. 
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g/POnie of those for whom they 
are made—and only Scouts may 
wear them. 


No service could be harder upon 
clothing than the demands of scout- 
ing. The uniform which Scouts 
are privileged to wear—and we to 
make—is built to overcome every 
strain placed uponit. It withstands 
the rigors of camp life, with repeated 
washings, and though eventually 
outgrown, is absolutely wear proof. 
Therefore, thriftiest for all of its 
long life. 


This authorized uniform for the 
Boy Scouts of America properly 
bears the emblem of scouting. We 
are the sole licensed manufacturers. 
With zeal and efficient energy our 
entire Scout output is maintained 
at the high and rigorous altitude 
required by scouting. 


Purchase through Official Local 
Outfitters, or the National Scout 
Supply Service 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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/BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS> 


At the right is 
shown a typical 
piece of the Offi- 
cial Boy Scout 


Uniform Cloth. 
The official seal 
appears at regular 
intervals thereon. 


Only clothauthor- 
ized to be so 


marked can be 
trusted to meet 
the official re- 


quirements. 
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VER Y BO Y AND GIRL in America is entitled to own and ride a bicycle. 
EK, It is a necessary part in their growth and proper 

physical development. This fact is constantly emphasized by Doctors and Physical Culture Directors. 
Nothing can take the place of a good bicycle for low cost, rapid travel, moderate exercise and keen enjoyment. 
Every real live boy and girl hopes some day to own a Ranger bicycle, the last word in style, durability and 
smooth effortless propulsion. It is the ideal gift that never disappoints, giving years of pleasure and service. 
It always heads the “List of Suggestions” for Christmas, Birthday and School Graduation presents when 
Young America is asked for its choice. It is now very easy to own a Ranger and pay for it in small monthly 
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There are 44 

styles, colors and 

sizes in the fa- 
mous line of 


MEAD 





payments if full cash payment is not convenient at time of purchase. 
The wonderful 


The Aristocrats of Cycledom "Fs 


BICYCLES 
A model to suit 
any taste and 
every pocketbook 









































Ranger bicycle is harmoniously relieved by the Ivory White trim on head, fork sides, seat mast, rims and 
mud guards. The smile of complete satisfaction spreads over the face of every boy who becomes the 
proud owner of a Mead Ranger Motorbike Model: the one hundred percent equipped Aristocrat of 
Cycledom, made in three sizes. 

All Rangers possess a distinct individuality of quality that makes quick recognition possible even 
at a distance. The same sort of “differentness” that distinguishes the thorobred horse and the clean cut 
athlete. These quality differences lie in the actual materials and construction methods used in building 
these bicycles as well as in the exclusive and better equipment features. 


W Shi O A There is no opportunity for misrepresentation of 
e 1p n pprova the bicycles by the Maker and no chance of dis- 
appointment for the purchaser of. a Mead bicycle in our famous Shipped on Approval sales plan. We 
guarantee that you must be absolutely satisfied with the bicycle of your selection and allow its trial use 
for 30 days. If not satisfactory in every way it may be returned to us (at our expense for delivery 
charges both ways.) We make NO CHARGE of any kind for the use of the bicycle during the 30 
Day Trial period. A special Trust Deposit of $5000.00 in the First National Bank of Chicago 
guarantees the terms of this famous 30 Day Free Trial agreement. 


RANGERS, PATHFINDERS, CRUSADERS 


There are scores of styles, colors and sizes in the World Famous bicycles of Mead manufacture— 
Motorbikes, Roadsters, Double Bar Models; Sports, Camel Backs and Juveniles. The line of Racing 
Models also includes a new imported Track and Path Racer made in the Mead branch factory at 
Birmingham, England. For Girls and Women there is also a wide variety of choice. 
These bicycles are fully illustrated in color in the big free Ranger catalog. They are so clearly de- 
scribed that any boy or girl can quickly select the exact style, color and size desired. On receipt of 
your letter stating choice the next fast express train from Chicago brings it to you for the marvelous 
THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

If you do not find it convenient 
Easy Payments—$5.00 a Month 1 2% 20,20 find it convenient 
Pathfinder bicycle, we are glad to ship it to you at once and permit you to pay for it in Five Dollar 
monthly payments. Owing to economies possible because you are doing business direct with the Maker 
we offer very Special Easy Payment prices that are only slightly higher than our lowest factory- 
to-rider cash prices. 
To encourage thrift and responsibility many parents amply able to pay cash in full at time of purchase, 
make an agreement with their sons and daughters to advance the first payment and let the children earn the 
small monthly payments by doing certain small jobs and errands agreed upon. Other ambitious boys 
(with the bicycle as a helper) also earn the entire payments by outside jobs without parental aid. 


e Some bicycle 
Factory-to-Rider Saves You Money i=!" 
tice of building “stripped” bicycles under private name plates for jobbing and catalog houses. As the market they 
reach is primarily interested in “bargains,” low cost dictates the selection of every item. They have no real 
responsibility under a Guaranty. They have no pride of creation in a bicycle of merit, no interest in a growing 
Good Will and the finished product frequently reaches the rider as a side line in some general store sold “as it is” 

- for a price. Similar “low” prices—frequently much lower Factory 
prices are offered in the varied Mead line of guaranteed quality 
bicycles. And with every Mead bicycle goes a real Factory 
Guaranty—your protection for many years of trouble-free use and Service. More 
than a million bicycle riders know this to be true. Resolve today to find out about 
these famous Mead Bicycles direct from Factory-to-Rider. Use the coupon. 


‘ The whole matter of how to 
Big Free Ranger Catalog select a bicycle of proper 
size and style, how to distinguish “quality” from cheap, flashy appearance—how to 
be sure you are going to get years of use and service from your bicycle, all this and 
much more is simply and plainly told and illustrated in the big free 1924 Ranger 




















flashy bicycle whose real maker’s name does not appear on the nameplate. 


Looking through this catalog is just like taking a trip throug 


‘A 





ing bargains, new ideas and conveniences that 
you never saw or heard of before. There is 
no equal for Mead quality, style and price. 


Save $10.00 to $25.00 


Send me the new Ra 




















catalog. Here also you, will find a complete list of all repair parts, at Factory prices. 
of keeping your bicycle in good running order for years to come. Mead made them and guarantees them. That 
is why Mead bicycles 10, 20 and 30 years old are still in service. Remember this when offered a cheap 


100% 
Equipped 
Ranger 
Motorbike 





So you can always be sure 


At money-saving Factory Prices, are also illustrated and 


Tires--Sundries--Parts described in our big Ranger catalog. Millions of riders 


have saved money on these exclusive high grade sundries and equipment at our Factory prices. 
dreds of accessories that add to the comfort and convenience of any bicycle—lamps, luggage-carriers, horns, 
tires, bells, sirens, pedals, chains, handle bars, locks, rims, built-up wheels, hubs and spokes, are carefully 
selected by our buyers in Chicago and Birmingham, England, from pt leading parts makers of the world. 


These hun- 


e largest and greatest bicycle store, see- 














MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H-18,Chicago, U.S. A. 
d r Catalog, Factory-to-Rider whole- 
|] sale prices, 30-day Free Trial Offer and Easy Payment terms. 















No extravagant extra selling expenses 
are figured in on the selling price of a 

















Mead Bicycle. Do business direct with 





Two Pop ular the Makers at Factory Prices from 


















Ranger Models SZ $21.50 up. Get a bicycle that the Makers 
For Men, Girls and Ladies. protect with a real Factory Guaranty. 


The nearest city (with a 


pulation of 25,000 or more) 
which I can conveniently 


it to select a Mead Ranger is 


















MEAD SYSEE COmeado Usa 





If you havea Special Factory Distributor there, send me 
letter of introduction to him eo I cani 
and take delivery from there at Factory Prices or on 
Payment Planif I prefer. 






the Rangers 
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